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) an OF A LETTER FROM GENEVA, works. But to proceed: upon the same 
B.. <yTH ANECDOTES OF LORD BYRON, side of the lake, Gibbon, Bonnivard, 
hen Bere” Bradshaw and others, mark, as it were, 
the stages for our progress ; whilst upon 
[We received several private letters od the other side there is one. house built 
ived of andl oe, Rati re ease, by Diodati, the friend of Milton, which’ 
tance oe which 4 ‘nv tothe has contained within its walls, for several 
oe sdilic on pconsthrys its ‘ane. months, that poet whom we have so often 
“ol of an Individual, concerning whom the read together, and who— if human 
Penne. most circumstances, if ‘they tend to peecions remain the same, and human 
of Sur. gatk even the minor features of ‘his mind, eelings, like chords, on being swept by 
cmnot fail of being considered important nature’s impulses shall vibrate as be- 
es | by those who know a thie 4 ap> fore—will be placed ef posterity in the 
an his erratic’ but: transce first rank of our English Poets, You. 
sith . which acrompantey! the lett ta must have heard, or rvthe Third. Canto 
89, ti Ee}. pleasure in presenting out of Childe Harold will have informed you, 
“ ss that Lord Byron resided many months in 
aa OT cathe freely inthe neighbourhood this neighbourhood. I went with some 
rast this lake 5 kes the e ground upon which I friends a few days ago, after having seen 
ae cet ba subdued: from the’ earli- Ferrey; td:-view this mansion. trod 
ncipal objects ‘which the floors with the same feelings of awe 
le ke ‘my eye, $6 my and respect as we did, together, those of 
pen scenes, in which man acted Shakspeare’s. dwelling at Stratford. I 
the hero and was, the chief object of inte- Bat dower itis chair of the saloon, and sa 
ot to eal Bi eind” ‘times tisfied myself that 1 was resting on what 
on into ére\ig the ‘bust: of he liad made his constant -seat,. I found 
hott here ‘with an in- servant there who had lived with him; 
in SUp- dene ind eek ths the ‘Genevan opr gue - tae’ but little‘ infor- 
ve Call- yhe’ ne w' breath: tin er’ ity mation,” : She jointed out his bed 
+ sOut of thé town is Fer-. ber upon the same level as the sale 
wy lence of Voltaire; where dining-room, and informed me/that he 
™ n; thous b certainly in many retired ‘to fest at‘ three; 
ai tible, r,Feceiy- and ér ed himself a im 
o- thet sof old, the visits of toilette; ‘that he’ never: went to sleep 
ba on from his own nation, ‘but without a pair of p istols ait 
a s farthest ‘boundaries of ‘a his ‘side, “and. that he “eA at 
teal anet’s ‘bode, and, i. Shetecyihe He wee ton the lake 
Jhall be ‘that adtonish- bose. Pele upon nee in 3 
entenct proved loon’ which be 8 upon th ite 
yrmerlt ‘nobler mountain Jura; 
han.” "Weave fore, peers it: usage been‘ arabe. f 
ganisee a | itten intetesting novelsand po- plated: the storm ‘so 80 magnifi ently’ 
ferred Be “Which ‘their tact at obser scribed in the Bayne to; for y 
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And storm and darkness, ye are wond’rous 
strong, . ae 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags 
among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one 


lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a 


tongue 
And Jura answers thro’ her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her 
aloud ! 


And this is in the night:—Most glorious 
night ! 

Thou wer’t not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy far and fierce delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of me ! 

How the lit lake shines a phosphoric sea, 

And the big- rain comes dancing to the 
earth ! 

And now again ’tis black,—and now the 


f* 
Of loud hills shakes with its mountain 
mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earth- 
quake’s birth. 
Now where the swift Rhine cleaves his 
way between | 
Heights which appear, as lovers who have 


* J . 
In haste, whose mining depths so inter- 
vene, __ - 
That they can meet no more, tho’ broken 


hearted ; 
Tho’ in their souls which thus each other 
thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fonil 
Wy ty hted their life’s bloom, and 
Itself expired, but leaving them an 
to wage. 


I went down to the little port, if I 
may usé the expression, wherein his ves- 
sel used to lay, and conversed with the 
cottager, who had the care of it. You 
may smile, but I have my pleasure. in 
thus helping my personification of the 
individual I admire, by attaining to the 

of those circumstances which 
y around him. I have made 
enquiries in the town con- 
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house of Lady D—— H-——, he pn. 
mised to attend, but upon ern 
the windows of her ladyship’s villa, 
perceiving the room to be full of con, 

y, he put down his friend, desir; 

im to plead his excuse, and immedia 

returned home. This will serve a, 
contradiction to the report which yy 
tell me is current in England, of his hy. 
ing been avoided by his countrymen 
the continent. The case happens to 
directly the reverse, as he has been gen. 
rally sought after by them, though on mo 
occasions, apparently without success. | 
is said, indeed, that upon paying his firy 
visit at Coppet, following the servant why 
had announced his name, he was sy. 
prised to meet a lady carried out fain, 

; but before he had been seated may 
minutes, the same lady, who had bey 
so affected at the sound of his nam, 
returned and conversed with him a co. 
siderable tme—such is female curiosity 
and affectation! He visited Coppet fre. 
quently, and of course associated ther 
with several of his countrymen, wh 
evinced no reluctance to meet him whon 
his enemies alone would represent as a 
outcast. 

Though I have been so unsuccessfil 
in this town, I have been more fortuna 
in my enquiries elsewhere. There is: 
society three or four miles from Genen, 
the centre of which is the Countess o 
Breuss, a Russian lady, well acquainted 
with the agrdmene la Société, aud 
who has collected them round herself i 
her mansion. It was chiefly here, I find, 
that the gentleman who travelled wit 
Lord Byron, as physician, sought for s- 
ciety. He used almost every day to cros 
the lake by himself, in one of their fat 
bottomed boats, and return after passig 
the evening with his friends about eleva 
or twelve at BEM, often whilst the ay 
were raging in the circling summits 
the mountains around. As he becaut 
intimate, from long acquaintance, wit 
several of the families in this neighbou- 
hood, I have. gathered fronr their # 
counts some excellent traits of his lor 
ship’s character, which I will relate 

ou at some future opportunity. I mus 
ywever, free him.from one imputatidl 
ed.to him—of having in his hous 
two sisters as the partakers of his revs 
This is, like. many other charges whid 
have, been brought against his lordship 
entirely destitute.of truth. His gt bs 
panion was the physician I have 
mentioned. The report originated fre 


the following circumstance: Mr. Pet 
Byoche Shelly, poentlome, well knot 
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for extravagance of doctrine, and for his 


daring in their profession, even to sign THE VAMPYRE : 
himself with the title of 


ein the Al- [The superset LORD BYRON, 
bum at Chamouny, having taken a founded is y re She Fae TS tale is 
house below, in which he ree; 
fiss M j 
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mon 
h 1ADS it appears to be common : it 
_W. win and Miss Cler. did not, however, extend itself to the Greeks 
(the daughters of the celebrated Until afier the establishment of Christianity ; 
Mr. Godwin) they were frequently yj. 904 it has only assumed 
sitors at Diodatj 


Onl us present form 
7 and were often seen ‘Since the division of the Latin 
upon the lake with his Lordship, what prevalent’ ethic time, dy set becomin 
gave rise to the report, the truth of ‘ 
which 


i i i territory, it gradual) 
is here Positively denied. inc iy 't ow y 
Among other things which the lady, w reased, and formed the sub 


ma “i vect of many 
Stories, s extant 

from whom I procured these anecdotes, : tant, of the dead 
related to me, she menti 


their gra , and 
Oned the Outline the blood of ~ttrahaty feeding u 
of a ghost story by Lord 


pon 
OF the young and beautiful. In 
yron. [¢ the West jt Spread, with some slight varia. 
np that one evening Lord B.,  U0n, all over Hy 

» P. B. 


- ngary, Poland, Austria, and 
Shelly, the two ladies and Lorraine, where the belief existed, that vam-., 
the gentleman before alluded to, after 4 der me | imbibed a certain 
having perused a German work, pr satee Pied ot victims, who 
which was entitled Phantasm Oriana, of consum . "2 
a relating ghost Stories ; w oe 





































































strength, and speedily died 
en his suckers frie ee whilst — human blood. 
A, : : ae ; ned—and thej in 
+ CUTS ret eving recited the be nning distended fo such a state of repletion 2 
"PPet fre HAS of Christabel, then Unpublished, the cause the blood to flow from all the passaves a 
ited ther whole $0 strong a hold of Mr. Shel- of their ies, and even from the very Hotes “ 
en, why that he suddenly started up Of their skins, ry 
im whon Tan out of the room. " The Physi- __ In the London Journal of March, 1739, j if 
ent as a and Lord Byron followed, and dis. OP rious, and of course credible account hi 
ed him leaning against a mantle. ai ferucular case of vaquPytism, which ig ti 
1ccessfil With cold drops of Perspiration Hi. Wy, Nave Occurred at Madreyga, in BS: 
ortunate wn his face. After avin por x i It appears, that upon an exami- Bs 
ere is} thing to ref, : © commander in chief and ma- 
Oh enent eng ciresh him, S'strates of the lace, the itive] 
Gene, th, the us .into the cause of his unanimously affirmed ‘tha ‘abobe tee? = 
atess of found that his wild imagin. before, a certain Heyduke, named 4°33 
uainted ine ni d : ; €yduke, named Arnold Pe} 
ea ictured to him the Som Paul, had been heard to say, that, at Cas. » ORR 
self a 4 es with eyes (which Was fovia, on the frontiérs ofthe Turkish Servia Be) F, 
Tf i ot 8! OF a lady in the peighbourhood he had been rmented by a vampyre, but : 
j wit Mere he lived) he was obliged toleaye the had found a way to rid himself of the evil, 4 
f , vt in order to destroy the impression, by Cating some of the €arth out of the vam_ 5 
OF 80- t was, ftery Proposed, in the course eb S grave, and rubbing himself with his e. 
se ee Seon sation, that each of the co fod.” This caution, however, did hot a 
ir flat aes 5). . inpany prevent him fro i ee 
assing HY inne S80Uld write a tale depend} himself; fo, erie fh dient a hauPyre* es, 
levet FY vas undeccs per natural Be ty’ Which after his dete and burial, mari days eS 
orn fie wt Undertaker A grt B. the PM, ¢2™plained “oF having been tormenersons pa 
ts of pee and Mis a. W. Godwin, Y him, and 8 deposition was made, that four | a 
cant I in hon. lady above referred to, had prisons had been deprived of life by his at. i 
with J 9 et pos 7 he outline of each of tacks, To prevent further mischief, the in. [ ie 
our i ee pl I obtained them asa great habitants having consulted their Hadagni + | iad 
a end h With forward them to ‘ok up the ¥> and found iit (as is syp_ : Pen 
ord: a8 I was assu YOu would fee] as ase lo be usual in cases of vampyrism) oe? : 
ep  UrOsity as myself, £0 peruse the emit nd entirely free from corruption, and [. ae 
wt ME itnedininy oSte8* &, genius, and those and florid blosd ts Nose, and ears, Pure Tee 
iol Bon meny er iDfluence,.”’* obtained they e a! the sonet, thus B; va ; 
: Brae oe sr —— remedy, and begat driven entirely throne i fee 
ch ts fae ar fossestion the Tale of the-heart and body of Arnold Paul, at which my) s 3 
, i Godes Welles the outlin. of that wit Teported to have cried wut as dreadfully Cee 
- “porte the he latter has already ** if he. bad been aliv. This 
! me eeamatheus "the 
: | 
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measures were adopted with the corses of 
those persons who had previously died from 
vampyrism, lest they should, in their turn, 
become agents upon others who survived 
them. 

We have related this monstrous rodo- 
montade, because it seems better adapted to 
illustrate the subject of the present observa- 
tions than any other instance we could ad- 
duce. In many parts of Greece it is consi- 
dered as a sort of punishment after death, 
for some heinous crime committed whilst in 
existence, that the deceased is doomed to 
vampyrise, but be compelled to confine his 
infernal visitations solely to those beings he 
loved most while upon earth—those to whom 
he was bound by ties of kindred and affec- 
tion. This supposition is, we imagine, al- 
luded to in the following fearfully sublime 
and prophetic curse from the “ Giaour.” 


But first on earth, as Vampyre sent, 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent; 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy race; 
There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 
At midnight drain the stream of life ; 
Yet loathe the banquet, which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse. 

Thy. victims, ere they yet expire, 

Shall know the demon for their sire ; 

As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 
Thy flowers are withered on the stem. 
But one that for thy crime must fall, 
The youngest, best beloved of all, 

Shall bless thee with a father’s name— 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame ! 
Yet thou must end thy task and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge—her eye’s last spark, 
And the last glassy glance must view 
Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue ; 
Then with unhallowed hand shall tear 
The tresses of her yellow hair, 

Of which, in life a lock when shorn 
Affection’s fondest pledge was worn— 
But now is borne away by thee 
Memorial of thine agony ! 

Yet with thine own best blood shall drip 
Thy gnashing tooth, and haggard lip ; 
Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 
Go—and with Gouls and Afrits rave, 
Till these in horror shrink away 

From spectre more accursed than they. 


Mr. Southey has also introduced in 
his wild but beautiful poem of “ Tha- 
Jaba,” the vampyre corse of the Arabian 
maid Oneiza, who is représented as hav- 
ing returned from the grave for the purpose 
of tormenting him she ‘best loved whilst ‘in 
existence. ‘But this cannot be supposed to 
have ‘resulted from the sinfulness of her 
life, she being pourtrayed throughout the 
whole of the tale as a complete type of pu- 
rity and innocence. The veracious Tour- 
nefort gives a long account in his travels of 
several astonishing cases of vampyrism, to 
which he pretends to have been an eye-wit- 
ness; and Calmet, in his great work upon 
this subject, besides a variety of anecdotes, 
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and traditionary narratives illustrative of j;, 
effects, has put forth some learned disserta, 
tions, tending to prove it to be aclassical, a, 
well as barbarian error. 

We could add many curious and interey, 
ing notices on this singularly horrible super. 
stition, and we may, perhaps, resume our ob. 
servations upon it at some future opporty. 
nity ; for the present,we feel that we have very 
far exceeded the limits of a note, necessarily 
devoted to the explanation of the strange pro, 
duction to which we now invite the attention 
of our readers ; and we shall therefore cop. 
clude by merely remarking, that though the 
term Vampyre is the one in most genera) 
acceptation, there are several others synonj. 
mous with it, which are made use ot in ya. 
rious parts of the world, namely, Vroucolo. 
cha, Vardoulacha, Goul, Broucoloka, &, 
—Ep.] 


It happened that in the midst of the 
dissipations attendant upon a London 
winter, there appeared at the various 
seb of the leaders of the con a no. 

leman, more remarkable for his singu. 
larities, than his rank. He gazed upon 
the mirth around him, as if he could not 
ehiere therein. Apparently, the 
ight laughter of the fair only attracted 
his attention, that he might by a look 
quell it, and throw fear into those breasts 
where thoughtlessness reigned. Those 
who felt this sensation of awe, could 
not explain whence it arose: some at- 
tributed it to the dead grey eye, which, 
fixing upon the object's face, did not seem 
to penetrate, and at one glance to pierce 
through to the inward workings of the 
heart; but fell upon the cheek with a lead- 
en ray that weighed upon the skin it could 
not pass. His peculiarities caused him to 
be invited to every house ; all wished to 
see him, and those who had been accu 
tomed to violent excitement, and now 
felt the weight of ennui, were pleased 
at having something in their presence 
capable of engaging their attention. 

In spite of the deadly hue of his face, 
which never gained a warmer tint, either 
from the blush of modesty, or from the 
strong emotion of passion, though its 
form and outline were beautiful, many 
of the female hunters after notoriety. 
attempted ‘to win his attentions, and 
gain, at least, some marks of what they 
might term affection ; Lady Mercer, who 
had been the mockery of every monster 
shewn in drawing rooms since her wat 
riage, threw herself in his way, 4 
did all but put onthe dress of a mour 
tebank, to attract his notice ;—thoug)i 
vain:—-when she stood before lin, 
though his eyes were apparently fi 
upon her's, still it seemed as if they ¥*" 
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unperceived—even her unappalled im- 
ydence was baffled, and she left the 
held. But though the common adultress 
could not influence even the guidance of 
his eyes, it was not that the female sex 
was indifferent to him: yet such was 
the apparent caution with which he 
ke to the virtuous wife and innocent 
aughter, that few knew he ever ad- 
dressed himself to females. He had, 
however, the reputation of a winning 
tongue ; and whether it was that it even 
overcame the dread of his singular cha- 
racter, or that they were moved by his 
apparent hatred of vice, he was as often 
among those females who form the boast 
of their sex from their domestic virtues, 
as among those whosully it by their vices. 
About the same time, there came to 
London a young gentleman of the name 
of Aubrey: he was an orphan left with 
an only sister in the possession of great 
wealth, by parents who died while he was 
yetinchildhood. Left also to himself by 
guardians, who thought it their duty 
merely to take care of his fortune, while 
they relinquished the more important 
charge of his mind to the care of mer-" 
eenary subalterns, he cultivated more 
his imagination than his judgment. He 
had, hence, that high romantic feeling of 
honour and-candour, which daily ruins 
so many milliners’ apprentices. He be- 


lieved all to sympathise with virtue, and 


thought that vice was thrown in by 
Providence merely for the picturesque 
eflect of the scene, as we see in ro- 
mances; he thought that the mi- 
sery of a cottage merely consisted in 
the vesting of clothes, which were as 


_ Warm, but which were better adapted to 


the painter's eye by their irregular folds 
and various coloured patches. He 
thought, in fine, that the dreams of poets 
were the realities of life. He was hand- 
some, frank, and rich: for these reasons, 


_ Upon his entering into the gay circles, 


many mothers surrounded him, striving 
which should describe with least truth 
ishing or romping favourites : 
daughters at the same time, by 
their brightening countenances when he 

pe wey “4 sparkling eyes, 
Whe opened his lips, soon led him 
into false notions of his talents and his 


ee 


merit. Attached as he was to the ro- 


mance of his solitary hours, he was 
startled ihe finding that except in the 


be wax candles, that flickered 


fom m the presence of a ghost, but 
Want of snuffing, there was no 


lon in real life for any of that 
a. pictures and de- 
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scriptions contained in those volumes, 
from which he had formed his study. 
Finding, however, some compensation 
in his gratified vanity, he was about to 
relinquish his dreams, when the extraor- 
dinary being we have above described, 
crossed him in his career. 

He watched him; and the very im- 
possibility of forming an idea of the 


character of a man entirely absorbed in , 


himself, who gave few other signs of his 
observation of external objects, than 
the tacit assent to their existence, im- 
plied by the avoidance of their contact ; 
allowing his imagination to picture every 
thing that flattered its propensity to 
extravagant ideas, he soon formed this ob- 
ject into the hero of a romance, and de- 
termined to observe the offspring of his 
fancy, rather than the person before 
him. He became acquainted with him, 
paid him attentions, and had so far 
advanced upon his notice, that his 
presence was always recognized. He 
gradually learnt that Lord Ruthven’s 
affairs were embarrassed, and soon 
found, from the notes of preparation in 
Street, that he was about to 
travel. Desirous of gaining some infor- 
mation respecting this singular charac- 
ter, who, till now, had only whetted his 
curiosity, he hinted to his guardians, that 
it was time for him to perform the tour, 
which for many generations has been 
thought necessary to enable the young 
to take some —_ steps in the career 
of vice, towards putting themselves 
upon an equality with the aged, and not 
allowing them to appear as if fallen 
from the skies, whenever scandalous in- 
trigues are mentioned as the subjects of 





pleasantry or of praise, according to the - 


degree of skill shewn in carrying them 
on. They consented: and Aubrey im- 
mediately mentioning his intentions to 
Lord Ruthven, was surprised to re- 
ceive from him a proposal to join 


him. Flattered, by such a mark of es- - 


teem from him, who, apparently, had 
nothing in common with other men, he 
gladly accepted it, and in a few ‘days 
they had passed the circling waters. 
Hitherto, Aubrey had had no opportu- 
nity of studying Lord Ruthven’s charac- 
ter,and now he found, that, though m 
more of his actions were exposed to his 
view, the results offered different con- 
clusions from the apparent motives to 
his conduct. His companion was pro- 
fuse in his liberality ;—the idle, the va- 
gabond, and the beggar, received from 
his hand more than enough to relieve 
their immediate wants. But Aubrey 
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could not avoid remarking, that it was 
not upon the virtuous, reduced to indi- 
gence by the misfortunes attendant even 
upon virtue, that he bestowed his alms; 
—these were sent from the door with 
hardly suppressed sneers; but when 
the profligate came to ask something, 
not to relieve his wants, but to allow 
him to wallow in his lust, or to sink 
bim still deeper in his iniquity, he was 
sent away with rich charity. This was, 
however, attributed by him to the 
greater importunity of the vicious, which 
enerally prevails over the retiring 
fashfalsiees of the virtuous indigent. 
There was one circumstance about the 
charity of his Lordship, which was still 
more impressed upon his mind : all 
those upon whom it was bestowed, in- 
evitably found that there was a curse 
upon it, for they all were either led to 
the scaffold, or sunk to the lowest and 
the most abject misery. At Brussels 
and other towns through which they 
passed, Aubrey was surprized at the 
apparent eagerness with which his com- 
panion sought for the centres of all 
fashionable vice; there he entered into 
all the spirit of the faro table: he betted, 
and always gambled with success, except 
where the known sharper was his anta- 
gonist,and then he lost evenmore than he 
gained; but it was always with the same 
unchanging face, with which he gene- 
rally watched the society around: it 
was not, however, so when he en- 
countered the rash youthful novice, or 
the luckless father of a numerous family ; 
then his very wish seemed fortune’s 
law —this apparent ‘abstractedness of 
mind was |aid aside, and his eyes sparkled 
with more fire than that of the cat 
whilst dallying with the half dead mouse. 
In every town, he left the formerly af- 
fluent youth, torn from the circle he 
adorned, cursing, in the solitude of a dun- 
geon, the fate that had drawn him 
within the reach’ of this} fiend; whilst 
many a father sat frantic, amidst the 
speaking looks of mute hu children, 
without a single farthing of his late im- 
mense wealth, wherewith to buy even 
sufficient to satisfy their present craving. 
Yet he took no ion the gambling 
table ; but immediately to the ruiner 
of many, the last gilder he had just 
snatched from the convulsive 
the innocent: this might but be the re- 
sult of a certain degree of know- 
alle which was not, however, ca- 
e of combating the cunning of the 
more rienced. Aubrey often wished 
to represent this to his friend, and beg 
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him to resign that charity and pleasure 
which proved the ruin of all, and did not 
tend to his own profit ;—but he delayed jt 
—for each day he hoped his friend waulj 
give him some opportunity of speaking 
frankly and openly to him ; however, this 
never occurred. Lord Ruthven in his 
carriage, and amidst the various wild 
and rich scenes of nature, was always 
the same: his eye spoke less than his 
as and though Aubrey was near the 
object of his curiosity, he obtained no 
greater gratification from it than the 
constant excitement of vainly wishing 
to break that mystery, which to his ey. 
alted imagination began to assume the 
appearance of someting supernatural, 

They soon arrived at Rome, and Au. 
brey for a time lost sight of his compa- 
nion; he left him in daily attendance 
upon the morning circle of an Italian 
countess, whilst he went in search of the 
memorials of another almost deserted 
city. Whilst he was thus engaged, let- 
ters arrived from England, which he 
opened with eager impatience ; the first 
was from his sister,breathing nothing but 
affection ; the others were from his guar- 
dians,the latter astonished him ; if it had 
before entered into his imagination that 
there was an evil power resident in his 
companion, these seemed to give him al- 
most sufficient reason for the belief His 
guardians insisted upon his immediately 
leaving his friend,and urged, that his cha- 
racter was dreadfully vicious, for that the 
possession of irresistible powers of se- 
duction, rendered his licentious habits 
more dangerous to society. It had been 
discovered, that his contempt for the 
adultress had not originated in hatred 
of her character; but that he had re- 
quired, to enhance his gratification, that 
his victim, the partner of his guilt, 
should be hurled from the pinnacle of 
unsullied virtue, down to the lowest 
abyss of infamy and degradation: in 
fine, that all those females whom he had 
sought, apparently on account of their 
virtue, had, since his departure, throws 
even the mask aside, and had not scrv- 
pled to expose the whole deformity o 
their vices to the public gaze. 

Aubrey determined upon leaving ont, 
whose character had not yet shown 3 
single bright point on which to res! 
e. He resolved to invent some 
le pretext for abandoning hi” 
ther, purposing, in the mean while, 
to watch him more closely, and to let 09 
slight circumstance pass by unnoticed. 
He e ‘inito the same circle, and 800 


his Lordship was ende 
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ing to work upon the inexperience of 
pt hter of p lady at whose house 
he chiefly frequented. In Italy, it is 
seldom that an unmarried female is met 
with in society ; he was therefore obliged 
tocarry on his plans in secret; but Au- 
brey’s eye followed him in all his wind- 
ings, and soon discovered that an assigna- 
tion had been appointed, which would 
most likely endin the ruin of an innocent, 
though thoughtless girl. Losing no time, 
he entered the apartment of Lord Ruth- 
ven, and abruptly asked him his inten- 
tions with respect to the lady, informing 
him at the same time that he was aware 
of his being about to meet her that very 
night. Lord Ruthven answered, that 
his intentions were such as he supposed 
all would have upon such an occasion ; 
and upon being pressed whether he in- 
tended to marry her, merely laughed. 
Aubrey retired; and,immediately writing 
a note, to say, that from that moment he 
must decline accompanying his Lordship 
ia the remainder of their proposed tour, 
he ordered his servant to seek other 
artments, and calling upon the mother 
ofthe lady, informed her of all he knew, 
notenly with regard to her daughter, 
but also concerning the character of his 
ip. -The assignation was pre- 
vented. Lord Ruthven next day mere- 
lysent his servant to notify his com- 
plete assent to a separation; but did not 
hint any suspicion of his plans having 
been foiled by Aubrey’s interposition. 
left Rome, Aubrey directed 
bis steps towards Greece, and, crossing 
the Peninsula, . soon found himself at 
Athens.. He then fixed his residence in 
oa a Greek ; and soon occupied 
fin tracing the faded records of 
ancient. upon monuments that 
arently, ashamed of chronicling the 
.0f freemen only before slaves, 
bad hidden themselves beneath the shel- 
wing soil or many. coloured lichen. 
nder the same roof as himself, existed 
being.so begutiful and delicate,that she 
ight have formed the model for a 
i wishing to pourtray on canvass 
ae promised hope of the faithful in 
ets paradise, save that her eyes 
+ too much mind for any one to 
unk she could belong to those who 
~, 20-souls.. As she danced upon the 
any Or tri along the mountain’s: 
one would have thought the gazelle 
t type of her beauties, for who 
‘Mave exchanged her eye, appa- 


the eye of animated nature, for 


sleepy luxurious look of the aujmal 
Mut to the taste of. ure.. 
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The light step of lanthe often accompa- 
nied Aubrey in his search after antiqui- 
ties,and often would the unconscious girl, 
engaged in the pursuit of a Kashmere 
butterfly, show the whole beauty of her 
form, floating as it were upon the wind, 
to the eager gaze of him, who forgot 
the letters he had just decyphered upon 
an almost effaced tablet, in the contem- 
plation of her sylph-like figure. Often 
would her tresses falling, as she flitted 
around, show in the sun’s ray such de- 
licately brilliant and swiftly fading hues, 
as might well excuse the forgetfulness of 
the antiquary, who let escape from his 
mind the very object he had before 
thought of vital importance to the proper 
interpretation of a passage in Pausa- 
nias. But why attempt to describe 
charms which all feel, but none can ap- 
preciate ?>—It was innocence, vouth, and 
beauty, unaffected by crowded drawing 
rooms, and stifling balls. Whilst he 
drew those remains of which he wished 
to preserve a memorial for his future 
hours, she would stand by, and watch 
the magic effects of his pencil, in tracing 
the scenes of her native place ; she would 
then describe to him the circling dance 
upon the open plain, would paint to him 
in all the glowing colours of youthful 
memory, the marriage pomp she remem- 
bered viewing in her infancy ; and then, 
turning to subjects. that had evidently 
made a greater impression upon her 
mind, would tell him all the superna- 
tural tales of her nurse. Her ear- 
nestness and apparent belief of what 
she narrated, exeited the interest even 
of Aubrey; and often, as she told him 
the tale of the living vampyre, who had 
passed years amidst his friends, and 
dearest ties, forced every year, by feed- 
ing upon the life of a lovely female to 
prolong his existence for the ensuing 
months, his blocd would run cold, 
whilst he attempted to laugh her out of 
such idle and horrible fantasies ; but Ian- 


“the cited to him the names of old men, 


who had at last detected one living 
among themselves, after several of their 
near relatives and children had been 
found marked with the stamp of the 
fiend’s appetite; and when she found 
him so incredulous, she begged of him to 
believe her, for it had been remarked, that 
those who had dared to question their 
existence, always had some proof given, 
which obliged them, with grief and 
heartbreaking, to confess it was true. 
She detailed to him the traditional ap- 
pearance of these monsters, and his 
horror was increased, by hearing a 
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pretty accurate description of Lord 
Ruthven; he, however, still persisted 
in persuading her, that there could be 
no truth in her fears, though at the 
same time he wondered at the many coin- 
cidences which had all tended to excite a 
belief in the supernatural power of Lord 
Ruthven. 

Aubrey began to attach himself more 
and more to Ianthe, her innocence, so 
contrasted with all the affected virtues 
of the women among whom he had 
sought for his vision of romance, won 
his heart; and while he ridiculed the 
idea of a young man of English habits, 
marrying an uneducated Greek girl, 
still he found himself more’ and more 
attached to the almost fairy form be- 
fore him. He would tear himself at 
times from her, and, forming a plan for 
some antiquarian research, he would 
depart, determined not to return until 
his object was attained; but he always 
found it impossible to fix his attention 
upon the ruins around him, whilst in his 
mind he retained an image that seemed 
alone the rightful possessor of his 
thoughts. Ianthe was unconscious of 
his love, and was ever the same frank 
infantile being he had firstknown. She 
always seemed to part from him with re- 
luctance ; but it was because she had no 
longer any one with whom she could visit 
her favourite haunts, whilst her guardian 
was occupied in sketching or uncoverin 
some fragment which had yet escape 
the destructive hand of time. She had 
appealed to her parents on the subject of 

ampyres, and they both, with several 
present, affirmed their existence, pale 
with horror at the very name. Soon 
after, Aubrey determined to proceed 
upon one of his excursions, which was 
to detain him for a few hours; when 
they heard the name of the place, they 
all at once begged of him not to return 
at night, as he must necessarily pass 
through a wood, where no Greek 
would ever remain after the day had 
closed, upon any consideration. They 
described it as the resort of the vampyres 
in their nocturnal orgies, and denounced 
the most heavy evils as impending upon 
him who dared to cross their path. Au- 
brey made light of their representations, 
and tried to laugh them out of the idea; 
but when he saw them shudder at his 
daring thus to mock a superior, ivfernal 
power, the very name of which appa- 
rently made their blood freeze, he was 
silent. 7 

- Next morning Aubrey -set off upon 
his excursion unattended ; he was sur- 
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rised to observe the melancholy face of 
his host, and was concerned to find that 
his words, mocking the belief of those 
horrible fiends, had inspired them with 
such terror.— When he was about to de. 
part, lanthe came to the side of his horse 
and earnestly begged of him to return, 
ere night allowed the power of these be. 
ings to be put in action—he promised, 
He was, however, so occupied in his re. 
search that he did not perceive that day. 
light would soon end, and that in the ho. 
rizon there was one of these specks which 
in the warmer climates so rapidly gather 
into a tremenduous mass and pour 4|| 
their rage upon the devoted country. — 
He at last, however, mounted his horse, 
determined to make up by speed for his 
delay: but it was too late. T'wilight in 
these southern elimates is almost un- 
known; immediately the sun sets, night 
begins; and ere he had advanced far, th 
power of the storm was above—its echo. 
ing thunders had scarcely an interval of 
rest---its thick heavy rain forced its way 
through the ecanopying foliage, whilst the 
blue forked lightning seemed to fill 
and radiate at his very feet. Suddenly 
his horse took fright, and he was carried 
with dreadful rapidity through the en- 
tangled forest. The animal at last, 
through fatigue, stopped, and he found, 
by the glare of lightning, that he was in 
the neighbourhood of a hovel that hard- 
ly lifted itself up from the masses of dead 
leaves and brushwood which surrounded 
it. Dismounting, he approached, hoping 
to find some one to guide him to the 
town, or at least trusting to obtain shel- 
ter from the pelting of the storm. As 
he approached, the thunders, for a mo 
ment silent, allowed him to hear the 
dreadful shrieks of a woman mingling 
with the stifled exultant mockery of 4 
laugh, continued in one almost unbroken 
sound; he was startled: but, roused by 
the thunder which again rolled over lis 
head, he with a sudden effort forced 
open the door of the hut. He found 
himself in utter darkness; the sound, 
however, guided him. He was apparett 

ly unperceived; for though he called 
still the sounds continued, and no n0- 

tice was taken of him. He feund hit 
self incontact with some one, whom he 
immediately seized, when a voice cried 

“‘ again baffled,” to which a loud laugh 
succeeded, and he felt himself grap?! 
by one whose strength seemed superli" 
man: determined to sell his life as de 


_ly as he could, he struggled: but it wa 


in vain: he was lifted from his feet 
hurled with enormous force ag«ust 
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and :—his enemy threw himself upon 


| him, and kneeling upon his breast, had 


his hands upon his throat, when 
the glare of many torches penetrating 


through the hole that gave light in the 
' day, disturbed him—-he instantly rose 
' and, leaving his prey, rushed through 
' thedoor, and in a moment the crashing 
- ofthe branches, as he broke through the 
- wood, was no longer heard.—The storm 
| wasnow still; and Aubrey, incapable of 
' moving, was soon heard by those with- 
' out—They entered; the light of their 
torches fell upon the mud walls, and the 
thatch loaded on every individual straw 
with heavy flakes of soot. At the desire 
of Aubrey they searched for her who 
- had attracted him by her cries; he was 


again left in darkness; but what was 


. his horror, when the light of the torches 
' once more burst upon him, to perceive 
' the airy form of his fair conductress 


ht in a lifeless corse. He shut 


_ hiseyes, hoping that it was but a vision 


arising from his disturbed imagination ; 


- buthe again saw the same form, when 
_ heunclosed them, stretched by his side. 


There was no colour upon her cheek, not 


even upon her lip; yet there was a still- 
' ness about her face that seemed almost 
| wm attaching as the life that once dwelt 
_ there:—upon her neck and breast was 
' blood, and upon her throat were the 
marks of teeth having opened the vein:— 

to this‘the men pointed, crying, simulta- 


ee op horror, “a Vam- 
pyte,a Vampyre!” A litter was quickly 
formed, and Aubrey was laid by the side 


_ flier who had lately been to him the 


object of so many bright and fairy visions, 
now fallen with the flower of life that 
had died within her. He knew not 
what his thoughts were—his mind was 
mbed and seemed to shun reflection 
dtake refuge in vacancy—he held al- 
most unconsciously in his hand a naked 
r of a particular construction, 
h had been found in the hut.— 
ey were soon met by different parties 
iad been engaged in the search of 
her whom amother had soon missed.— 
Theit lamentable cries, as they ‘ap- 
proathed the city, forewarned the pa- 
some dreadful catastrophe.— 
* Sescribe their grief would be im- 
ossible ; but when they ascertained the 
alse Of their child's death they looked at 
urey and pointed to the corpse.— 
ere inconsolable ; both died bro- 


emg put to bed was seized 
lent fever, a 
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upon Lord Ruthven and upon Ianthe— 
by some unaccountable combination he 
seemed to beg of his former companion 
to spare the being he loved.—At other 
times he would imprecate maledictions 
upon his head, and curse him as her 
destroyer. Lord Ruthven chanced at 
this time to arrive at Athens, and, from 
whatever motive, upon hearing of the 
state of Aubrey, immediately placed 
himself in the same house and became 
his constant attendant. When the latter 
recovered from his delirium he was hor- 
rified and startled at the sight of him 
whose image he had now combined with 
that of a Vampyre; but Lord Ruthven 
by his kind words, implying almost re- 
pentance for the fault that had caused 
their separation, and still more by the 
attention, anxiety, and care which he 
showed, soon reconciled him to his pre- 
sence. His Lordship seemed quite 
changed; he no longer appeared that 
apathetic being who had so astonished 
Aubrey; but as soon as his conva- 
lescence began to be rapid, he again gra- 
dually retired into the same state, of 
mind, and Aubrey perceived no difference 
from the forner man, except, that at 
times he was surprised to meet his 
gaze fixed intently upon him with a 
smile of malicious exultation playing 
upon his lips; he knew not why, but this 
smile haunted him. During the last 
stage of the invalid’s recovery, Lord 
Ruthven was apparently engaged in 
watching the tideless waves raised by 
the cooling breeze, or in marking the 
progress of those orbs, circling, like our 
world, the moveless sun ;—indeed he ap- 
peared to wish to avoid the eyes of all. 
Aubrey’s mind, by this shock, was 
much weakened, and that elasticity of 
spirit which had once so distinguished 
him now seemed to have fled for ever.--- 
He was now as much a lover of solitude 
and silence as Lord Ruthven; but 


‘much as he wished for solitude, his mind 


could not find it in the neighbourhood 
of Athens; if he sought it amidst the 
ruins he had formerly frequented, 
Janthe’s form stood by his side---if 
he sought it in the woods, her light step 
would appear wandering amidst the un- 
derwood, in quest of the modest violet ; 
then suddenly turning round would 
show, to his wild imagination, her pale 
face and wounded throat with a meek 
smile upon her lips. He determined to 
fly scenes, every feature of which 
created such bitter associations in his 
mind. He proposed to Lord Ruthven, 
to whom he held himself bound by the 
Vou, XI. 2D 
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tender care he had taken of him during 
his illness, that they should visit 
those parts of Greece neither had yet 
seen. They travelled in every direction, 
and sought every spot to which a recol- 
lection could be attached; but though 
they thus hastened from place to place 
yet they seemed not to heed what they 
razed upon.---They heard much of rob- 
seat but they gradually began to slight 
these reports, which they imagined were 
only the invention of iadividuals, whose 
interest it was to excite the generosity 
of those whom they defended from pre- 
tended dangers. In consequence of 
thus neglecting the advice of the inha- 
bitants, on one occasion they travelled 
with only 2 few guards, more to serve 
as guides than as a defence.---Upon en- 
tering, however, a narrow defile, at the 
bottom of which was the bed of a tor- 
rent, with large masses of rock brought 
down from the neighbouring precipices, 
they had reason to repent their negli- 
geuce---for,scarcely were the whole oi the 
party engaged in the narrow pass, when 
they were startled by the whistling of 
bullets close to their heads, and by the 
echoed report of several guns. In an in- 
stant their guards had left them, and 
placing themselves behind rocks had be- 
gan to fire.in the direction whence the 
report came. Lord Ruthven and Au- 
brey, imitating their example, retired 
for a moment behind a sheltering turn 
of the defile ; but ashamed of being thus 
detained. by a foe, who with insulting 
shouts bade them advance, and being ex- 
posed to unresisting slaughter, if any 
of the robbers should climb above 
and take them in the rear, they deter- 
mined at once to rush forward in search 
of the enemy.---Hardly had they lost 
the shelter of the rock, when Lord 
Ruthven received a shot in the shoulder 
that brought him to the yround.---Au- 
brey hastened to his assistance, and no 
longer heeding the contest or his own 
peril, was soon surprised by seeing the 
robbers’ faces around him; his guards 
having, upon Lord Ruthven’s being 
wounded, immediately thrown up their 
arms and mk 
By premises of great reward, Au- 
brey soon induced them to convey his 
wounded friend to a neighbouring cabin, 
and having agreed upon, a ransom he 
was. no more disturbed. by .their pre- 
sence, they being content to merely 
guanl the entrance till. their comrade 
should return with the prowised sum 
for which he. .had an_order.---Lord 
‘Ruthven’s strength rapidly decreased, 
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in two days mortification ensued, ang 
death seemed advancing with hasty 
steps.---His conduct and appearance paq 
not changed ; he seemed as unconscioys 
of pain as he had been of the objects 
about him; but towards the close of the 
last evening his mind became appareutly 
unéasy, and his eye often fixed upon 
Aubrey, who was induced to offer hi 
assistance with more than usual ear. 
nestness---* Assist me! you may save 
me---you may-do more than that--.] 
mean not my life, | heed the death of 
my existence as little as that of the pas. 
sing day; but you may save my honour, 
your friend’s honour.’---* How, tel! me 
how; I would do any thing,” replied 
Aubrey, “ I need but little---my life ebbs 
apace---L cannot explain the whole- 
but if you would conceal all vou know 
of me, my honour were free from 
stain in the world’s mouth---and if 
my death were unknown for some 
time in England---I---[---but life.” 
“It shall not be known,”---“ Swear!" 
cried the dying man, raising lim. 
self with exultant violence, ‘ Swear 
by all your soul reveres, by al] your na 
ture fears, swear that for a year and a 
day you will not impart your knowledge 
of my crimes or death to any living being 
in any way, whatever may happen, or 
whatever you may see.’'---His eyes seew- 
ed bursting from their sockets: “I 
swear!” said Aubrey; he sunk jaughing 
upon his pillow and breathed no more. 
Aubrey retired to rest, but did not 
sleep, the many circumstances attend: 
ing his acquaintance with this man rove 
upon his mind, and he knew not why; 
when he remembered his oath a cold 
shivering came over him, as if from the 
presentiment of. something horrible 
awaiting him. Rising early in the mort: 
ing he was about to enter the hovel ia 
which he had left the corpse, whens 
robber met him, and informed him thatit 
was no longer there, having been convey 
ed by himself and comrades, upon bis re 
tiring, to the pinnacle of a neighbouring 
mount, according to a promise they had 
given his lordship, that it should be ex 
posed to the first cold ray of the moot 
that rose after hisdeath. Aubrey ast 
nished, and taking. several of the me 
determined. to-geand bury it upon the 
spot where it lay. But, when he had 
mounted to the summit he found ™ 
trace of either the corpse or th 
clothes, though the robbers swore the 
pointed ont the identical rock on whit 


they had laid the body. For a time hi 


mind was bewildered iz conjectures, 
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he at last returned, convinced that they 
had buried the corpse for the sake of 
the clothes. ' 

Weary of a country in which he had 
met with such terrible misfortunes, and 
in which all apparently conspired to 
heighten that superstitions melancholy 
that had seized upon his mind, he re- 
solved to leave if, and soon arrived at 
Smyrna. While waiting for a vessel to 
convey him to Otrento, or to Naples, 
he occupied himse!t in arranging tiose 
effects he had with him belonging to 
Lord Ruthven. Amongst other things 
there was a case containing several wea- 

3 of offence, more or less adapted to 
ensure the death of the victim. There 
were several daggers and ataghans. 
Whilst turning them over, and examin- 
ing their curious forms, what was his 
surprise at finding a sheath apparently 
ornamented in the same style as the dag- 

rdiscovered in the fatal hut; he shud- 

red; hastening to gain further proof, 
he found the weapon, and his horror 
may be imagined when he discovered 
that it fitted, though peculiarly shaped, 
the sheath he held in his hand. His 
eyes seemed to need no further cer- 
tainty—they seemed gazing to be bound 
tothe dagger ; yet still he wished to dis- 
believe; but the particular form, the same 
varying tints upon the haft and sheath 
werealike in splendour on both, and left 


- no room for doubt; there were also 


drops of blood on each. 
‘ Heleft Smyrna, and on his way home, 
at Rome, his first inquiries were concern- 
ing the lady he had attempted to snatch 
from Lord Ruthven’s seductive arts. 
Her’ parents were in distress, their 
fortune ruineJ, and she had not been 
heard of since the departure of his lord- 
me nl mind. became almost 
under so many repeated horrors; 
he was afraid that this lady had fallen a 
victim*to the destroyer of Tanthe. He 
morose and silent, and his only 
occupation consisted in urging the speed 
e postilions, as if he were going to 
savé the life of some one he held dear. 
He arrived at Calais; a breeze, which 
seemed obedient to his will, soon wafted 
himtothe English shores; and he has- 
ed to the mansion of his fathers, and 
e;for a moment, appeared to lose, in 
le embr 2 Ae caresses - his sister, 
‘Memory ot the past. If she before, 
2 Her intantine caresses, had gained his 
ection, now that the woman began to 
#8he-was'still more attaching as a 














had: not that winning 


grace which gains the gaze and applause 
of the drawing-room assemblies. ‘There 
was none of that light brillianey which 
only exists in the heated atmosphere 
of acrowded apartment. Her blue eye 
was never lit up by the levity of the 
mind beneath. There was a melan- 
choly charm about it which did not seem 
to arise from misfurtune, but from some 
feeling within, that appeared to indicate a 
soul conscious of a brighter realm. Her 
step was not that light footing, which 
strays where’er a butterfly or a colour 
may attract—it was sedate and pensive. 
When alone, her face was never bright- 
ened by the smile of joy ; but when her 
brother breathed to her his affection, and 
wouldin her presence forget those griefs 
she knew destroyed his rest, who would 
have exchanyed her smile for that of the 
voluptuary? It seemed as if those eyes, 
—that face were then playing in the light 
of their own native sphere. She was 
yet only eighteen, and had not been pre- 
sented to the world; it having been 
thought by her guardians more fit that 
her presentation should be delayed un- 
til her brother's return from the conti- 
nent, when he might be her protector. 
It was now, therefore, resolved that the 
next drawing room, which was fast ap- 
proaching, should be the epoch of her 
entry into the “busy scene.” Aubrey 
would rather have remained in the man- 
sion of his fathers, and fed upon the me- 
Jancholy which overpowed him. He could 
not feel interest about the frivolities of 
fashionable strangers, when his mind 
had been so torn by the events he had 
witnessed ; but he determined to sacri- 
fice his own comfort to the protection of 
his sister. They soon arrived in town, 
and prepared for the next day, which 
had been announced as a drawing- 
room. 

The crowd was excessive—a drawing 


room had not been held for a long time, 


and all who were anxious to bask in the 
smile of royalty, hastened thither. Au- 
brey was there with his sister. While he 
was standing in a corner by himself, heed- 
less of all around him, engaged in the re- 
membrance that the first time he had seen 
Lord Ruthven was in that very place— 
he felt himself suddenly seized by the 
arm, and a voice he recognized too well, 
sounded in*his ear—“ Remember your 
oath.” He had hardly courage to turn, 
fearful of seeing a spectre. that would 
blast him, when he perceived, at a little 
distance, the same figure which had at- 
tracted his notice on this spot upon his 
first entry into society. He gazed till 
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his limbs almost refusing to bear their 
weight, he was obliged to take the arm 
of a friend, and forcing a passage through 
the crowd, he threw himself into his 
carriage, and was driven home. He 
paced the room with hurried steps, and 
tixed his hands upon his head, as if he 
were afraid his thoughts were bursting 
from his brain. Lord Ruthven again 
before him—circumstances started up in 
dreadful array—the dagger—his oath. 
He roused himself, he could not 
believe it possible—the dead rise again!— 
He thought his imagination had conjured 
up the image his mind was resting upon. 
It was impossible that it could be real— 
he determined, therefore, to go again 
into society; for though he attempted 
to ask concerning Lord Ruthven, the 
name hung upon his lips, and he could 
not succeed in gaining information. He 
went a few nights after with his sister 
to the assembly of a near relation. Leav- 
ing her under the protection of a 
matron, he retired into a recess, and 
there gave himself up to his own devour- 
ing thoughts. Perceiving, at last, that 
many were leaving, he roused himself, 
and entering another room, feund his 
sister surrounded by several, apparently 
in earnest conversation; he attempted 
to pass and get near her, when one, 
whom he ‘requested to move, turned 
round, and revealed to him those fea- 
tures he most abhorred. He sprung 
forward, seized his sister’s arm, and, 
with hurried step, forced her towards 
the street: at the door he found himself 
impeded by the crowds of servants who 
were waiting for their lords; and while 
he was engaged in passing them, he 
ain heard that voice whisper close to 
him—* Remember your oath!’—He did 
not dare to turn, but, hurrying his sister, 
soon reached home. 

Aubrey beeame almost distracted. If 
before his mind had been absorbed by 
one subject, how much more completely 
was it engrossed, now that the certainty 
of the monster's living again pressed 
upon his thoughts. His sister's attentions 
were now unheeded, and it was in vain 
that she intreated him to explain to her 
what had caused his abrupt conduct. 
He only’ uttered a few words, and those 
terrified’ her. ‘The more he thought, 
the more he was bewildered. His oath 
startled him ;—was he then to allow this 
monster to roam, bearing ruin upon his 
breath, amidst all he dear, and not 
avert its ? His very sister might 
have been touched by him. But even 
if he were to break his oath, and dis- 
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close his suspicions, who would belieye 
him? He thought -of employing }j, 
own hand to free the world from such. q 
wretch; but death, he remembered, had 
been already mocked. For days he re. 
mained in this state, shut up in his 
room, he saw no one, and eat only 
when his sister came, who, with eyes 
streaming with tears, besought him, for 
her sake, to support nature. At last, 
no longer capable of bearing still. 
ness and solitude, he left his house, 
roamed from street to street, anxious 
to fly that image which haunted him, 
His dress became neglected, and he 
wandered, as often exposed to the noon. 
day sun as to the midnight damps, 
He was no longer to be recognized; 
at first he returned with the evening 
to the house; but at last he laid hin 
down to rest wherever fatigue over- 
took him. His sister, anxious for his 
safety, employed people to follow him; 
but they were soon distanced by him 
who fled from a pursuer swifter than 
any—from thought. His conduct, how- 
ever, suddenly changed. Struck with 
the idea that he left by his absence the 
whole of his friends, with a fiend amongst 
them, of whose presence they were un- 
conscious, he determined to enter again 
into society, and watch him closely, an- 
xious to forewarn, in spite of his oath, 
all whom Lord Ruthven approacied 
with intimacy. But when he entered 
into a room, his haggard and suspicious 
looks were so striking, his inward shud- 
derings so visible, that his sister was 
at last obliged to beg of him to ab- 
stain from seeking, for her sake, a s0- 
ciety which affected him so strongly. 
When, however, remonstrance proved 
unavailing, the guardians thought pro- 
per to interpose, and, fearing that his 
mind was becoming alienated, they 
thought it high time tu resume agiail 
that trust which had been before in- 
posed upon them by Aubrey’s parents. . 

Desirous of saving him from the i- 
juries and sufferings he had daily ev 
countered in his wanderings, and of pre- 
venting him from exposing to the ¢ 
neral eye those marks of what they con 
sidered folly, they engaged a physiciat 
to reside in the house, and take constant 
care of him. He hardly appeared to n0- 
tice it, so completely was his mind ab- 
sorbed by one terrible subject. His 
incoherence became at last so great, that 
he was confined to his chamber. ‘There 
he would often lie for days, incapable 
of voy Pome He had become em 
ciated, his eyes had attained a ¢lasy 
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 justre;—the only sign of affection and 
recollection remaining displayed itself 
 ypon the entry of his sister: then he 
- would sometimes start, and, cg her 


hands, with looks that severely afflicted 
her,he would desire her not to touch him. 
«Qh, do not touch him—if your love 
for me is aught, do not go near him!” 
When, however, she inquired to whom 
he referred, his only answer was— 
«True! true!” and again he sank into a 
state, whence not even she could rouse 
him. This lasted many months: gra- 
dually, however, as the year was passing, 
his incoherences became less frequent, 
and his mind threw off a portion of its 
gloom, whilst his guardians observed, 
that several times in the day he would 
count upon his fingers a definite number, 
and then smile. 

The time had nearly elapsed, when, 
upon the last day of the year, one of 
his guardians entering his room, began 
toconverse with his physician upon the 
melancholy circumstance of Aubrey’s 
being in so awful a situation when his 
sister was going next day to be married. 
Instantly Aubrey’s attention was at- 
tracted; he asked anxiously to whom. 
Glad of this mark of returning intellect, 
of which they feared he had been de- 
prived, they mentioned the name of the 
Earl.of Marsden. Thinking this was 
ayoung earl whom he had met with in 
society, Aubrey seemed pleased, and as- 
tonished them stil] more by his express- 


ing his intention to be present at the 


nuptials, and desiring to see his sister. 
They answered not, but in a few mi- 
nutes-his sister was with him. He was 
apparently again capable of being affected 
by the influence of her lovely smile; for 
he pressed. her to his breast, aud kissed 
her cheek, wet with tears, flowing at 
thought of her brother’s being once 
more alive to the feelings of affection. 
to speak with all his wonted 


Warmth, and to congratulate_her upon. 


er marriage with a person so dis- 
for rank and every accom- 

nt; when he suddenly perceived 

a 0 upon her breast; opening it, 
what was his surprise at beholding the 
le of the monster who had so long 
influenced his life. He seized the por- 
ttait in a paroxysm of rage, and tram- 
edit under foot. Upon her asking him 
My “he thus destroyed the resemblance 
# her future husband, he looked as if 
“id not understand her—then seizing 

~~ hands, and gazing on her with a 
wu expression of countenance, he 

her swear that she would never 
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wed this monster, for he——But he 
could not advance—it seemed as if that 
voice again bade him remémber his oath 
—he turned suddenly round, thinking 
Lord Ruthven was near him, but saw 
noone. Inthe meantime the guardians 
and physician, who had heard the whole, 
and thought this was but a return of his 
disorder, entered, and forcing him from 
Miss Aubrey, desired her to leave him. 
He fell upon his knees to them, he im- 
plored, he begged of them to delay but 
for one day. They, attributing this to 
the insanity they imagined had taken 
possession of his mind, endeavoured to 
pacify him, and retired. 

Lord Ruthven had called the morning 
after the drawing room, and had been 
refused with every one else. When he 
heard of Aubrey’s ill health, he readily 
understood himself to be the cause of 
it: but when he learned that he was 
deemed insane, his exultation and plea- 
sure could hardly be concealed from those 
among whom he had gained this in- 
formation. He hastened to the house of 
his former companion, and, by constant 
attendance, and the pretence of great 
affection for the brother and interest in 
his fate, he gradually won the ear of 
Miss Aubrey. Who could resist his 
power? His tongue had dangers and 
toils to recount—could speak of himself 
as of an individual having no sympathy 
with any being on the crowded earth, 
save with her to whom he addressed 
“himself ;—could tell how, since he knew 
her, his existence had begun to seem 
worthy of preservation, if it were merely 
that he might listen to her soothing 
accents ;—in fine, he knew so well how 
to use the serpent’s art, or such was the 
will of fate, that he gained her affec- 
tions. The title of the elder branch 
falling at length to him, he obtained 
an important embassy, which served as 
an excuse for hastening the marriage, 
(in spite of her brother's deranged 
state,) which was to take place the very 
day before his departure for the con- 
tinent. ° 

Aubrey, when he was left by the phy- 
sician and his guardian, attempted to 
bribe the servants, but in vain. He asked 
for pen and paper ; it was given him; he 
wrote a letter to his sister, conjuring her, 
as she valued her own happiness, her 
own honour, and the honour of those 
now in the grave, who once held her in 
their arms as their hope and the 
of their house, to delay but for a few 
hours, that marriage, on which he de~ 
nounced the most heavy curses. The 
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servants promised they would deliver it ; 
but giving it to the physician, he thought 
jt better not to iarass any more the 
mind of Miss Aubrey by, what he con- 
sidered, the ravings of a maniac. Night 
passed on without rest to the busy in- 
mates of the house; and Aubrey heard, 
with a horror that may more easily be 
conceived than deseribed, the notes of 
busy prevaration. Morning came, and 
the sound of carriages broke upon his 
ear. Aubrey grew almost frantic. The 
curiosity of the servants at last overcame 
their vigilance, they gradualiy stole away, 
leaving him in the custody of an help- 
less old woman. He seized the oppor- 
tunity, with one bound was out of the 
room, and in a moment found himself 
in the apartment where all were nearly 
assembled. Lord Ruthven was the first 
to perceive him: he immediately ap- 
proached, and, taking his arm by force, 
hurried him from the room, speechless 
with rage. When on the staircase, Lord 
Ruthven whispered in his ear—‘“ Re- 
member your oath, and know, if not my 
bride to day, vour sister is dishonoured. 
Women are frail!” So saying, he pushed 
him towards his attendants, who, roused 
by the old woman, had come in search 
of him.: Aubrey could no longer sup- 

rt himself; his rage, not finding vent, 

ad broken a blood-vesse], and he was 

conveyed to bed. This was not men- 
tioned to his sister, who was not pre- 
sent when he entered, as the physician 
was afraid of agitating her. The mar- 
riage was solemnized, and the bride and 
bridegroom left London. 

Aubrey’s weakness increased; the 
effusion of blood produced symptoms of 
the near approach of death. He desired 
his sister's guardians might be called, 
and when the midnight hour had struck, 
he related composedly what the reader 
has perused—he died immediately after. 

The guardians hastened to protect 
Miss Aubrey; but when they arrived, 
it was too late. Lord Ruthven had dis- 

ared, and Aubrey’s sister had glut- 
ted the thirst of a Vampyre! 





A PEDESTRIAN TOUR ROUND FLO- 
RENCE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IF the following extract of a letter 
from one of our young countrymen, 
who very laudably occupies himself, dur- 
fen of re a 
verer ies, in viewing the scenery and 
manners of Italy, be thought worthy of 
a place in the columns your enter- 


taining miscellany, it will most probably 
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be followed up by others of a similar 
description. My correspondent'’s first 
excursion was made towards the close 
of last autumn, from Florence, and j, 


thus described: 
“__.. [| received a letter from V—— 


about three weeks ago, informing me 
that he was very ill at Rome, and adding 
that the season had been so bad there, 
as to have affected, more or less, all the 
English residents in that city. He there 
fore determined to visit Florence vij 
Sienna, at which latter place he thought 
of staying a week, and proposed that [ 
should meet him there, when we might 
pursue our studies together during the 
above period. I immediately accepted 
his invitation; and having prepared a 
small portmanteau, with a little Wearing 
apparel, instruments, &c.-I set off next 
day ina vettura, a vehicle not unlike 
your hackney coach of London. We 
started at four in the morning, and 
reached Sienna about six in the after. 
noon ; having dined at Poggibonsi, which 
is about twenty-six miles from Florence, 
This road is extremely interesting, and 
a continued series of hilly country, in- 
terspersed with villas, hamlets, and cot- 
tages,affording many beautiful prospects. 
However, as you approach Sienna, the 
scenery becomes rather flat, and the 
soil more sterile. The neighbourhood 
of this city is also subject to frequent 
shocks of earthquakes; and although 
these counteract, in some measure, the 
charms of the climate, they have rarely 
been known to do much injury. For- 
tunately, on my arrival at Sienna, the 
innkeeper informed me, that 1 was just 
in time to witness a brilliant féte, which 
was to be given that very evening to the 
grand duke and his court.. Of course, 
I did not fail to visit the Piazza Grande, 
or great square, the scene of the in- 
tended celebration. I found there an 
immense crowd of people assembled, not 
less than thirty thousand.* The piazza 
of Sienna is peculiarly favourable to the 
display of such a spectacle, as there is 
a wide foot-way all round it, which rises 
by regular steps to the height of eight 
feet above the arena in the centre, git- 
ing to the whole very much the appear- 
ance of an amphitheatre: so that the 
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_* There must be some mistake here, fot 
Sienna itself hardly consists of 10,000 inha- 
bitants, and the whole of the district does 
not contain the other 20,000; so that we 
must imagine every individual from the sep- 
tuagenarian to the child in swaddling clothes, 
to have been present.—Ep. 
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tors, of whatever age or stature, 
way see What is going on, without the 
least inconvenience. Amongst the ar- 
chitectural curiosities of this spot, is 
the Palace of Justice, with its tower, 
one of the finest in Italy. It was huilt 
‘9 1325, from the designs of the cele- 
brated Agnolo, and preceded that of 
Florence, so generally admired by tra- 
vellers. Opposite the palace there is a 
fountain; the houses which surround 
the piazza are also noble edifices ; among 
these, the Sansedoni, Chigi, and Saracini 
are most conspicuous. No 
sooner had his highness the grand duke 
and suite, made their appearance at the 
balcony of the Palace of Justice, than 
the fire-works began; but after the ex- 
hibitions of this sort, which 1 had wit- 
nessed at London on the peace of 1814, 
and in Paris last year at the feast of St. 
Louis, the tortuous forms of circles, 
triangles, and polygons, twisted 
into all the various combinations which 
geometry could suggest, little tended to 
on my mind that splendour and 
beliancy of effect, which drew forth 
such excessive admiration and applause 
from the surrounding multitude. The 
pigmy féte of alittle Italian city, and 
that a provincial one, may well be thought 
contemptible when compared with those 
of the two greatest capitals in the 
world, The happy country people who 
ended on this joyful occasion, were, 
however, lost in wonder; they could 
not sufficiently praise the bel’ vedere, 
and seemed at a loss which to admire 
most, the glittering cortége of their 
ince, Or the hissing feux d artifice. 
The athea of Sienna, which was 
tin the beginning of the fourteenth 
ps me exceedingly; the 
eeable arrangement of the plan; a 
certain richness of well-chosen orna- 
ment, the aaper’ aisles, together with 
a religious gloom which pervades the 
Whole, are extremely favourable to the 
impressions of awful veneration and re- 
spect, which such an edifice should in- 
Every part of this fine building 
ed with black and white marble, 
interior is also richly decorated 
Lpaintings and sculpture. The pave- 
-48 beautifully worked in mosaic, 
Presenting historical and other sub- 
“#- Even the pulpit vies in richness 
marble sot Pralancy of decoration 
“ie rest of the pile, and is greatl 
¢ by-all visitors. In the pened 
»Ornamented with the fres- 
: », there is a very beau- 


| of the Graces; it was found 
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some years ago in the neighbourhood, 
and is from the chisel of a Grecian art- 
ist. Nothing can exceed the perfect 
harmony of the grouping and disposition 
of the figures in this fine specimen of 
art: so that I need scarcely add, how 
gratified I was on so unexpectedly seein 

it under the roof of a Christian temple 

In another part of the town there is 
a second public library, containing a well 
chosen collection of books, among which 
I’ found several that treated on architec- 
ture. Annexed is a very insignificant 
museum, in which some casts from the 
antique, and a few medals, are shown. 
The theatre, which adjoins the Palace 
of Justice, was designed by Bibbierra, 
and, from its form no less than its de- 
coration and general arrangement, prov- 
ed extremely interesting and worthy of 
notice. ‘he pieces represented were, 
the second act of a celebrated opera by 
Paér, and also another second act of 
Rivale di se Stesso, by Weigl. The 
music of the latter pleased me much 
more than that of the former; though, 
to say the truth, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to judge of the comparative merits 
of either, as a very villainous company 
of performers rendered the harmony 
most inharmonious ; the prina donna is, 
however, an exception to this sweeping 
condemnation, for she possesses a very 
good voice, aided by considerable talents 
and taste. . 

There are, as in most Italian cities, a 
number of churches at Sienna; though, 
excepting the cathedral, and that of the 
Augustines, by Vanvitelli, none are 
very remarkabie for their architectural 
beauty. The principal masters, whose 
productions decorate the convents and 
churches of Sienna, are Pietro Perugino, 
Romanelli, and Carlo Maratti. The 
houses, once inhabited by St. Catherine, 
and the famous Socinus, both of whom 
are claimed as natives of the Siennese 
During some severe shocks 
of an earthquake, which was felt at this 
place in 1798, some of the public edi- 
fices suffered from their effects. Seve- 
ral of the public walks, in and about 
Sienna, are extremely pleasant, and the 
character for affability and politeness, 
which its inhabitants have long enjoyed, 
is by no means exaggerated, when the 
capital of a flourishing republic, and the 
formidable rival of Florence in the thir- 
teenth century. This city is said to have 
contained nearly a hundred thousand in- 
habitants ; these have now dwindled into 
less than a fifth of that number—such 
are the vicissitudes to which the once 
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celebrated republics of this delightful 
and persecuted country have been ex- 
posed: 


Having continued three days at Sien- 
na, and seen its principal curiosities, 
without there being any sign of V—'s 
appearance, it was time to think of re- 
turning to Florence ; but from some in- 
formation collected in the course of my 
enquiries at the first named place, 1 de- 
termined to go back by a circuitous 
route, which would enable me to visit 
Arezzo, and some celebrated monaste- 
ries, particularly those of Alvernia, Ca- 
maldoli and Vallambrosa. The excur- 
sion thus planned included a distance of 
about one hundred and twenty miles ; 
but from the greatest part of that which 
1 now intended to traverse, leading 
across the country and over some moun- 
tainous tracts, it occurred to me that [ 
could not do better than save all the in- 
convenience of going in one of their 
crazy vetturas, or riding on horseback, 
by turning pedestrian, after the example 
of so many English travellers in this 
eountry. { therefore paeked up the 
portmanteau, and sent it back to Flo- 
rence, having previously put a shirt, 
some drawing utensils, and a case of pis- 
tols in my pocket. Thus equipped, on 
Wednesday the 26th, at five in the morn- 
ing, [ left Sienna by the Porta Pisani, 
and arrived at Monte Sansovino about 
seven in the evening. Thistown is not 
more than twenty-four miles from Sien- 
na, but | had unfortunately missed my 
way at Castel Nuovo, where I break- 
fasted, and proceeded five miles before 
the blunder was discovered; so neces- 
sary is it to be cautious in continui 
your enquiries when travelling through 
the more unfrequented parts of this ro- 
mantic region. The sun was perfectly 
— during the whole of the day, 
which, added to the badness of the road, 


and lofty series of hills I had to go over, . 


rendered my journey more than com- 

monly fatiguing. At Monte Sansovino, 

I entered an osteria, or public inn, where 

a fowl (or rather the bones of one) was 

placed before me; this, together with 
» Wine, and a bed, 

the enurmous sum of eighteen-pence! I 
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bedded room, but provided the mattrass 
be a good one, and the traveller takes 
care to lie with his pistols, this is 
mere trifle. After having walked twep. 
ty-nine Italian miles, it is needless to sa 
I slept uncommonly well, till five next 
morning, when I was on my way to 
Arezzo, where I arrived at ten in the 
forenoon. This little walk I performed 
with much difficulty, though only twelve 
miles: but my limbs were so’ painful 
from the preceding day’s exertion, that 
I might be said rather to have crept than 
walked. I observed a remarkable coin. 
cidence in all the towns during the above 
journey ; that of their being built on 
the most elevated situations, and gene- 
rally at the point of a peaked hill. | 
know not whether such situations were 
chosen for their greater salubrity or ele- 
vation,* which was so favourable to de- 
fence in those unhappy periods of the 
Florentine history, when wars and civil 
tumults were so prevalent. Whatever 
may have been the cause of this peculiar 
locality, it gives great interest to the sur- 
rounding scenery, which is replete with 
the most beautiful points of view. | ex- 
perienced the greatest kindness through- 
out the first part of my pedestrian ex- 
cursion, particularly from the peasan- 
try, who offered me fruit, bread, wine, 
or a glass of water, according to the 
means afforded by their humble _posses- 
sions. The whole country is extremely 
fertile and well cultivated, though moun- 
tainous; at one time I found myself on 
the top of a lofty eminence, commanding 
an extensive view, with numerous rich 
valleys beneath me ; at another I passed 
through some of these, which were sur- 
rounded by hills whose sides were en- 
riched with the choicest productions of 
nature, such as the vine, corn, and olive, 
sometimes a rippling ‘stream accompz- 
nied my steps, and the rustic bridges, 
which were here and there thrown over 
it, rendered the scene truly picturesque 
and interesting. 

Monte Sansovino is situated in the 
Val di Chiana: to go to Arezzo you 
pass through this valley and cross 4 
ridge of mountains. It is built on the 
summit of a.small, though lofty eminence 
at the foot of still loftier ones, whic 
bound the vale, This place contains 
about ten thousand inhabitants, avd 


* These elevated situations were chose? 
by the feudal barons ‘before the establish- 
ment of the republics, and when conquered 
by them, they were fortified as defences upo" 
the frontiers of their petty dominions.—E?. 
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to be extremely poor ; indeed one 


se ith beggars at every step. 
- Moe sacked by the French, of 
i. whose ity many stories are told. 
- Ij all the churches and other ob- 
“a of curiosity, so that I had a very 
e peer opportunity of examining the prin- 
the fool works of Giorgio Vasari, who was a 


ive of this town ; and not only cele- 
ie pene as a painter, but by the history 
he wrote of his predecessors in the same 


fession. 
~ Pelee is a populous and well-built 
ra _ most agreeably situated; but 


— h extremely ancient, its best title 

tocelebrity is derived from its having 
Ar. een the birth place of Petrarch;* to 
"T whom both Italy and Europe are, ina 
ere it measure, indebted for the revival 
le: ofliterature. There is a superb edifice 


blic square, called i logge, con- 
ri Sade sous he designs of Vasari, and 
inluding the custom-house, theatre, 
&c,: the portico before this is remark- 
liar blyfine, and nearly four hundred feet in 
. Many of the churches and eon- 




























th vents are tolerably well stocked with 
pictures; but the cathedral is chiefly 
oh remarkable, as a splendid Gothic pile of 
4a the thirteenth century, designed by Mar- 
re : it contains several fine pictures 
rf of the Florentine school, and amongst 
ne, A 
the others, a chef d'euore from the pencil of 
the justly celebrated Benvenuti, a liv- 
“h é ¢ This spirited composition is 
rs | rge scale, representing Judith 
Ww the head of Holofernes: the en- 
on Sel . AS io 
ad raving, executed by a Roman artist, is 
ri reliknown in Europe. In the abbey of 
br fount Cassino there is a famous fresco, 
Pe ie Feast of Ahasuerus, by Vasari; also 
aa interior of a cupola in perspective, by 
: of et Pozzo, one of the most perfect illu- 
+ toms of the kind in Italy. Besides the 
oe remains of a Roman 3a coh the 
pm mutch, called that of La Pieva, is a very 
das ilar edifice, said to have been a 
ne ‘agan temple ; and in which an attempt 
I tas Deen made to introduce all the styles 
the of architecture, without either method 
a mecution. The house in which the 
4 ie poe of Vaucluse saw the light 
the SGitinguished by a Latin inscription, 
nee Wherein the date of his birth is followed 
“ch 7] & well-merited encomium on that 
ad We oe ttean but just boast of the birth of Pe- 
= sons for the father of the poet was a 
set wd ed a short time before 
she vante - his natiwe city, who did 


tain jong enough even for Petrarch’s 
0 be ec! hoed by the walls, as he soon 


| Ni Mowruty Mae.—No. 63. 
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truly great man, and terminates with the 
period of his death. Amongst the pro- 
jects of the French for improving the 
internal communication of this country, 
the new road between Arezzo and Sini- 
gaglia on the Adriatic, which was partly 
executed in their time, but is now dis- 
continued for want of funds, it is pre- 
tended, deserves particular notice ; for if 
ever completed, it will add amazingly to 
the trading importance of Tuscany, by 
converting it into a species of entrepdot 
and passage for the rest of ten if 
Having devoted a couple of days to 
seeing whatever was worthy of remark 
at Arezzo, I left it after dinner on Fri- 
day, on my way to ee which 
is twelve miles on the road to Alvernia. 
I had, however, scarcely got a mile from 
the town, when a tremendous storm ap- 
peared gathering in the distance; but as 
mine was not a retrograding excursion I 
determined to brave it, and, as eeeeney 
happens in this country, the clouds took 
an oblique direction, so that I got clear 
of the threatened drenching with merely 
a few sprinkling drops. For about five 
miles the road continued quite flat; at 
the foot of the mountains, however, 
where I came in contact with the Arno, 
it ascended, and I proceeded along the 
banks of this river, which on its rocky 
bed went one way as I travelled the other, 
until seven o'clock, when I arrived ata 
tolerably good osteria. Here my sup- 
per was rather of an humble descrip- 
tion; it consisted of bread, cheese, and 
wine, which, together with my bed, cost 
ashilling. I resumed my journey at five 
next morning. The first place I came to 
was a miserable hamlet called Carberano. 
Here I had to ascend a very steep hill, 
the first of the Appenines; the road was 
dreadfully bad, loose stones, large pieces 
of wood strewed about it, added to the 
steepness of the ascent, rendered this 
part of my walk excessively fatiguing. On 
setting out, the mist which hung over the 
mountains, as yet not dissipated by the 
sun’s rays, chilled me very much; but 
the antidote was before me, and by 
quickening my pace, I soon felt restored 





* Arezzo is situated to the east of Flo- 
rence, on the banks of the Arno, between 
that river and the source of the Tiber. The 
Lake of Thrasimene, with its “ sheet of 
living silver’’ to the south, and the river Me- 
taurus to the north, both at a trifling dis- 
tance from each other, and perpetually pre- 
senting to the imagination of the beholders 
the i of that dreadful fray, beneath 
which “ An earthquake reeled unheededly 
away.”—Ep. 

Vou. XI, 2E 
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to a most comfortable temperature, and 
reached Alvernia about eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon. 
_ ‘The above sanctuary was founded by 
St. Francis, and served as the third re- 
treat of that celebrated patriarch ; it 1s 
now in possession of the reformed Fran- 
ciscans, and crowns the top of one of the 
loftiest Appenines, whose base presents 
nothing but a barren and uncultivated 
waste ; while the summit is covered with 
verdure and ornamented by tall fir trees. 
The habit worn by the monks of this 
convent is a coarse brown tunic, witha 
cowl; this garment is tied round the 
middle by a large white chord, their 
beards are suffered to grow, and they go 
uncovered, except when exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather. Sandals are 
the only covering for their feet, so that 
the tout ensembie of these holy fathers 
is by no means destitute of the romantic. 
‘They are extremely abstemious, and re- 
markable for the severity of their religi- 
ous duties. I was received with the 
greatest attention, and in the course of 
half an hour sat down with two or three 
other strangers to a simple repast. In 
the evening I took a walk round the 
height that crowns the rock upon which 
this. sanctuary is built, and from. its 
loftiest point, enjoyed a prospect of the 
most magnificent description. Immedi- 
ately below me was an immense depth, 
with the trees projecting from the sides 
of an almost perpendicular rock; beneath, 
were scattered a few hovels, and in vari- 
ous parts the tinkling of the cattle-bells 
directed my eyes to numerous herds 
grazing in the valley. There were many 
channels formed by the winter torrents, 
which added still greater interest to the 
scene. The soil is generally sandy, but 
here and there stupendous masses of 
rock project in wild disorder, and more 
terrific than the sword of Damocles, 
seem to threaten instant destruction to 
those who pass beneath. Hills without 
number were included in the view ; some 
more fertile than the rest had their sides 
and summits topped with the pine, ash 
or beech, others in a state of wild uncul- 
tivated nature, only presented confused 
heaps of rocks and sand,. with an oeca- 
sional tuft of grass, or solitary tree. 
More immediately under the sun, 
which was just setting, an interesting 
haze gave a beautiful softness to the 
be of this variously been scene,con- 
cealing in gradual depth the- t 
horizon. On the eg side, however, 
the sight was not bounded by this fascin- 
ating medium, and I was permitted freely 
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to enjoy an almost interminable djs. 
tance. After having supped with the 
other strangers, five or six of the father; 
paid us a visit, chatting familiarly wit), 
us for about an hour, when they took 
their leave. I could not help being 
highly delighted with the polite attep. 
tion I experienced on the occasion, jt 
would have, in fact, done honor to the 
most accomplished individuals; every 
mark of kindness, which hospitality could 
devise, was shown, upaccompanied by 
the superfluous forms of the world, and 
unspoiled by its ostentation. In the 
church there is a very fine organ, and 
some exquisite bas reliefs, by ‘Lucca 
Della Robbia, with a blue ground. 
I set off at my usual hour next morn- 
ing, having been previously informed, 
that as the hospitable reception I had 
met with was gratis, I ought not to think 
of offering any money. Passing through 
Bibiena, where I breakfasted, | reached 
Camaldoli about half-past twelve. As 
I ascended these towering heights, from 
which the sublimity and grandeur of the 
Creator's works are so perceptible and 
striking, 1 found my mind more pure, 
my senses more calm, while all my feel- 
ings assumed a tone of tranquillity never 
experienced in the bustle of cities, or in- 
tercourse with society. Is it that the air, 
from being more rarefied, tends to purify 
the intellectual system, and cali the 
agen Or is it that former habits of 
ife, living amidst interested individual 
and a grasping generation, contrasted 
with the finer sensibilities and warmer 
ties of kindred felt amongst the uncon- 
taminated beings of a higher region, 
make the mind assume this delightful 
accordance with the general harmony of 
nature ? Whatever the cause may spring 
from, my wonder is now much less ex- 
cited on reflecting, that in these wild 
retreats, far from the haunts of men, 
the truly religious, rendered enthusias- 
tic by the pomp and imposing ceremonies 
of his faith, should be satisfied with bis 
fate, and quietly remain at once to adore 
and contemplate the benevolent omui- 
potence of a presiding Deity. Here tle 
pious and humble are removed from the 
petty jealousies of little minds, equally 
unacquainted with the “law's delay, 
or “ proud man’s contumely,” and not 
subjected to the specious forms, which 
the time-serving and-imterested have first 
created, and finally made the standard of 
virtue ! How different is such an abode « 
thatof Alvernia, or the monks of Camal- 
doli,from the saperb edifice near this capi- 
tal, Lo Certosa di Paria, where each vf tit 
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fathers has a separate suite of apart- 


the few nominal studies im- 
a them allow abundant relaxa- 
ion from the melancholy monotony of 
religious ceremonial; and their church 
with all the magnificence of art, 
enriched with marble and ornamented 
by the choicest pruductions of the pencil 
and the chisel, resplendent in riches, 
srinces a pride of religion and pomp of 
wealth, far different form the ideas in- 
ealeated by our more simple profession 
offaith. But in the first named abodes, 
tively insignificant temples, cells 
clean and commodious, but confined, a 
imple diet, studies suited to their cal- 
ling, bespeak a much greater affinity to 
the real spirit and simplicity of religion. 
[ cannot, however, but regret the 
reliance placed in the legends of their 
tutelary saints; if they really believe 
them true, it betrays uncommon credu- 
lity,and if not, proves a degree of im- 
, which cannot be too severely 
condemned, for they not only impose on 
vulgar minds; but go to raise a tax by 
means of falsehood and misrepresenta- 
The number of monks at Alvernia 
amounts to nearly a hundred ; those of 
Camaldoli do not exceed sixty: the 
former wear their beads, and the latter 
not, though the order of their religious 
exercises is the same. At seven o'clock 
inthe morning all the brotherhood join 
in singing the matins, half an hour after, 
these are followed by a grand mass; 
both the. above ceremonies are again 
repeated at nine, and half past; in two 
hours more, another chorus is sung, 
this is followed by mass at three; then 
comes a third full choir at six in the 
evening; the twenty-four hours devotion 
terminating with the early matins, at 
ial past One in the morning; the latter 
8 e the most fatiguing part of 
their duties, as they are called upon to 
attend it throughout the winter, when 
te mountain is covered with snow. If 
this Jays..so-thick-in the court- which- 
separates the church from the cells, a 
porter. gives four knocks at the doors of 
e turn it is to clear it away; 
they. ever change their garments, nor 
‘ven take them off when they retire to 
"85 the colour worn by the Camal- 
Nensi friars ewolie: close to - town 
amaldoli, there is a range of chapels 
ue above the other called ~ me bons, 
ue holy hermitage ; to.these are added a 
eh and an extensive pile of building : 
wn cell, for so they may be styled, is 
a.monk,. who is obliged to 
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observe still greater abstinence than 
his brothers of Alvernia. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that the French, to 
whom Italy is indebted for the sup- 
pression of so many monastic establish- 
ments, committed great ravages here on 
their invasion of Tuscany in 1800 ; since 
which period it has lost much of its 
celebrity. The revenues of this sanctified 
spot, are derived from tracts of land in 
the neighbourhood, mostly covered with 
timber, particularly pines, some of which 
are not less than five feet in diameter at 
the roots.—The fraternity had formerly 
a very fine library of classical works, 
together with many rare manuscripts ; 
both collections were however sold by 
the French. The principal edifice, which 
forms this range, is situated half way up 
a very high mountain, which constitutes 
only one of an extensive groupe not 
quite so lofty: from the top of these, 
both the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
Seas are plainly discerned on a clear 
morning. 

A Padre Foresterajo or stranger's 
guide,with a servant under him, is chosen 
annually to attend the visitors; his duty 
consists in seeing that their apartments 
are kept in order, and fulfilling all other 
necessary attentions enjoined by hos- 
pitality. 1 had a handsome suite of 
three rooms allotted to me; they were 
extremely well furnished, and decorated 
with some good prints from drawings 
by Hackert. All the monks dine to- 
gether at noon in the refectory, and 
during the repast, one of the fathers 
reads some passages out of the Bible and 
another book, somewhat like our NEL- 
sON’s FEASTS, from which a prayer 
adapted for the day and the life of its par- 
ticular saint; for in Catholic countries 
I need not tell you that there is one for 
every day in the year, is also read; 
after the brotherhood have dined, there 
is a second table prepared for the officers 
and attendants ; it was at this I had 
the honour of a seat. The same cere- 
mony, by no means the least agree- 
able in a convent, is repeated about 
eight in the evening. Having had the 
good fortune to please the holy fathers, 
they were kind enough to invite me, 
together with one or two other stran- 
gers, to take coffee, and chat with them 
in their cells after both the above- 
mentioned meals. Remaining two days 
here, which were very pleasantly passed 
in receiving the numerous civilities of 
my hosts, sketching and viewing the sur- 
rounding scenery, I left the delightful 
solitude of Camaldoli, having offered a 
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small tribute on departing ; it was abso- 
lutely refused, though with a feeling of 
delicacy that shewed the good part in 
which they took my intention. As If 
was leaving the sanctuary the Padre 
Rettore, who was once an architect, 
blessed me, and wished me every suc- 
cess. 

It was five o'clock in the evening of 
Tuesday that I quitted Camaldoli on my 
way to Prato Vecchio, twelve miles off. 
When onthe top of a hill close to the 
first named place, instead of turning to 
the right I went to the left, which unfor- 
tunate mistake brought on the night, 
before I had proceeded half my way. 
Continuing over another mountain, co- 
vered with wood, evening was closing 
in fast, and the sun had already disap- 
peared behind the distant hills. ‘To ke 
thus alone, without a guide, and a total 
stranger to the country, made me begin 
te feel rather uneasy ; not that I feared 
banditti, as I knew they would prefer 
prowling about amore frequented path, 
and if attacked, my pistols would defend 
me, but the apprehension of wolves, 
and fear of being obliged to pass the 
night in some tree, was by no meansa 
comfortable reflection. After a good 
deal of despondency, I however revived, 
my spirits returned, and night having at 
length thrown her sable mantle round 
me I was reconciling myself to the gloo- 
roy scene, and even looking out for a 
shady tree to climb; for I could now 
with difficulty follow the slightly beaten 
track before me, when | was most agree- 
ably surprized by the sight of a small 
hut on the left. Here I procured a boy 
to conduct me to Prato, through a thick 
wood, as yet two miles distant, and as I 
did not much like the inquisitive manner 
of his father’s enquiries, [ made a point 
of following the lad, with a pistol cocked 
in each hand, and thus reached the town 
in safety. 

Prato Vecchio, though greatly cele- 
brated. in the histurical annals of the 
dukedom,.is now an_ inconsiderable 
town, bat the surrounding piain on 
which it stands, is a perfect paradise, 
both as to cultivation and natural 
—— A small — called the 

hiano, passes near the Prato, giving its 
name to a fertile and-besutifal -v y> 
re mentioned, and which is con- 
sidered the granary of Tuscany. 
the ve place early the 
next ‘f soon arrived by a cross- 
road at Vallambrosa, the favourite re- 
treat of our immortal Milton, thus finely 
alluded to in his Paradise Lost :— 
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“Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 
rocks 

In Vallambrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades, 

High over arch’d embow’r.” 

This renowned spot has much more 
the “ppearance of a nobleman’s villa 
than that of a religious solitude. As the 
monks have not been re-established on 
quite so liberal a footing as their breth- 
ren of Alvernia and Camaldoli, the con. 
vent is comparatively in a state of decay; 
nor did I see above ten or twelve of the 
fraternity. The revenue of this com. 
munity is principally derived from the 
sale of wogd and ice ; the latter is collect. 
ed in wells, and sold to the Grand Duke, 
who retails it in his turn to the coffee. 
house-keepers and restaurateurs of Flo- 
rence. Without attempting to diminish 
the attractions of Vallambrosa, as it 
possesses many for the lovers of ro. 
mantic scenery and picturesque beauty, 
I confess it did not interest me so much 
as the two former sanctuaries, where, 
to the charms of nature and novelty, 
were added those of very agreeable so- 
ciety; for although I am satisfied, with 
Zimmerman, that nothing tends more 
powerfully to enlarge the mind and 
promote virtue than occasional solitude, 
something more than ‘purling streams 
and shady bowers’ are necessary for 
the solace of a young traveller, who, like 
myself, has passed the greatest part of 
his life enveloped in the fogs, and inhal- 
ing the smoke of London. 

aving, therefore, examined thie al- 
most bare walls of the convent, walked 
round the avenues which surround it, 
and ascended the hill from whence there 
is another splendid view, 1 took a hasty 
sketch, @ /a Syntar, and proceeded on 
towards this place, twenty-one miles 
distant, where I arrived at my lodgings 
about six o'clock in the evening. This 
last journey, whether it arose from habit 
or acquired strength, I know not, was 
performed with the greatest ease, and 
from having got so well over my late 
excursion, | have determined to proceed 
towards Rome in the same way: % 
that you will probably hear from me 
again, on my arrival in the “ eternal 
city.” T. L. D. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GOBLET WHICH 
THE UNIVERSITY OP WITTENBERG 
PRESENTED TO MARTIN LUTHER ON 
HIS MARRIAGE. 


IN the January number of the New 


Monthly Magazine, I read, with much 
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the account of the marriage 
TEER, extracted from an porcine 
work, and preceded by the sensi- 
bie remarks of your obliging correspon- 
jent. In a note, mention is made of a gift 
sented by the University of Witten- 
without specifying what it was. As 
thing connected with so remark- 
able an event in the life of the great 
father of the Reformation is interesting, 
and such a testimony of approbation 
ftom a respectable public body, is of it- 
self important, I take the liberty of 
sendigg you the following account. 

Jtis remarkable, that though contem- 
porary writers speak of the present of 
wine and beer given to Luther by the 
senate of Wittenberg, both on his wed- 

day, and on the public festival a 
fortnight afterwards, no trace is to be 
found in any contemporary work of the 
handsome silver cup presented to him 
on the occasion by the university. 

The first published notice of it appears 
to be in the Novis Literariis Maris 
Baltici et Septentrionis collectis Lube- 
ce, MDCCIV. Lubece et Hamburgi, 
where, page 49, a communication from 
Greifswald says: ‘‘ In Bibliotheca May- 
eriana que singulos in admirationem 

i acum cura asservantur Acta 

uli Thorunensis, &c., &c, Ac Do- 

num illud Nuptiale quod Acad. Witteb. 

Luthero, cum nuptias Witteberge cele- 
braret, olim obtulit.” 

Juncker, and, after him, Walch, in 
Part xxiv. of Luther’s Works, published 
by him, p. 150, allude to the passage 
above quoted, but are unable to give 
mon of the present itself. In 
172, J. H. Von Bathasar, in the second 
volume of the Critical Notices, published 

J. E. Daehnert al Greifswald, con- 

the above account, and says that 
D. Mayer had two cups ascribed to Lu- 
ther, both of which he had seen; one a 
small drinking cup, for daily use, and 


library the cup now is, purchased it for 
100 rix-dollars of the children of Dr. 
George Brockmann, professor of divinity 
in the University of Greifswald, and 
pastor of St. Mary’s church, who died 
in 1800. The children received it from 
their father, into whose possessian it was 
also come by inheritance. He had mar- 
ried a Miss Mayer, daughter of the pro- 
fessor of medicine, Dr. J. A. Mayer, who 
died in 1726 at Greifswald, and she, 
after the death of two brothers, received 
the cup which they had inherited from 
their father, and at her death left it to 
her husband. This professor Mayer 
had in like manner inherited this im- 
portant relic of Luther's from his father, 
the celebrated superintendant-general of 
Pomerania and Rugen, and supreme 
counsellor of eeclesiastical affairs to the 
King of Sweden. Dr. John Frederick 
Mayer, who, in 1701, was invited by 
King Charles XIJ. from Hamburg, 
where he had been rector of the church 
of St. James from 1687, to fill the place 
of general-superinténdant at Greifswald; 
and who died in 1712 at Stettin, whither 
he had retired on account of the war. 
According to a verbal tradition in 
Mayer’s family, he received this cup 
as a present at Hamburg, where he 
enjoyed the highest esteem, and was 
greatly beloved. This is, however, 
much doubted at Hamburg, as nobody 
knows any thing of such a present being 
made him there, and no mention is made 
of it in the register of St. James's 
church, in which the minutest circum- 
stance relative to Mayer’s transactions 
with the senate, the citizens, and the 
consistory are detailed. It is therefore 
probable, either that he brought it with 
him te Hamburg, from Wittenberg, 
where he was professor of divinity, or 
that he received it after he had left Ham- 
burg. This last supposition is merely 
founded on a letter written by Mayer 


the other, the- nuptial present here +o the consistory (or rather vestry) of 


of. Bathasar gives a description 

of it, which was repeated by Walch, page 
27 of the 23d part of Luther’s Works, 
which was published later than the 24th 
Later writers seem to have over- 

d Bathasar’s account, and Walch’s 
repetition of it; for, in 1813, one of the 
best writers of Germany says it. is not 
own of what the present consisted 
ih was made to Luther by the Uni- 

ty of Wittenberg; and in the Life 

of Luther by Ukert, published in 1817, 
doubts are expressed on the nature of 


~The University of Greifswald, in whose 


St. James's church, when the citizens of 
Hamburg urged him to return; in which 
he says that he lived very happily at 
Greifswald, that the king greatly ho- 
noured him, and had but a few days 
before made him a present of a golden 
work of art. Whether this was the gilt 
- here in question cannot be decided, 
and it is, after all, uncertain how Mayer 
obtained this cup. 

It is very singular, that those .whe 
have Written upon Luther and the Re- 
formation, both in ancient and modern 
times, make no mention of this cup; 
and that. even Mayer, who wrote so 


Some Account of Martin Luther's Goblet. [April }, 
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much upon Luther, gives no account of 
it in any of his writings. ' 

The cup is made with great ingenuity 
in the style of the age to which it be- 

including the lid, it is about 
three quarters of an ell (18 inches, Eng- 
ish) high, of solid silver, richly gilt 
within and avithout, except some smaller 
ornaments, which, it seems, are pur- 
ly left, without gilding, to give 
them relief. It weighs 842 oths, nearly 
45 ounces English, as marked by the 
artist, under the foot, in the manner re- 
nted in the plate. The foot of the 
cupis a quarter of an ell round, and on 
the border is inscribed the following in- 
scription :-— 

DIE LOBLICHE VNIVERSITET DER- 
CHYRF. STATT WITTENBERG VERE- 
BRET DISES BRAVTH GESCHENKE H. D. 
MARTINO LVTHERN VND SEINER IVN- 
GFRAVW KETHE VON BORE, ANNO 1525. 
DIE MARTIS POST. FESTVM: IOHANNIS 
BABTIST &. 

The body of the cup holds about two 
pints, is narrower below than above, 
and so ingeniously contrived, that it is 
hardly possible to drink it out. The 
ornamental foliage is in filagree work, 
and not entirely gilt; but the birds 
and branches round the upper part 
are engraved. Above these the lid 
begins, round the edge of which 
there are gilt ornaments in filagree 
work. Inside of the lid is screwed 
the silver medal, which was coined in 
1630, on occasion of the centenary of 
the confession of Augsber. This medal 
has doubtless been fixed to the lid to 
replace another which was originally 
there, and had been lost; for medals 
are frequently found fastened. to the 

of ancient cups. Upon the lid isa 
small ornament supporting avine branch, 
which last bears a little knob in the 
thape of an oblong apple, with an open- 


ing at the top, in which are seen some- 


all grains or seeds. It seems intended 
to represent a flower or a fruit, but this 
tainot be positively affirmed, still less 
what flower or fruit is meant. It is, 
ever, likely, that some fruit or flower 
Was intended, to which a particular sym- 
oheal meaning was attached, and that 
artist worked after his own fancy, 
and not from an original of the flower 
orfruit which he was ordered to make. 
this ornament seems most to re- 
| & pomegranate; and it is not 
is: improbable, that the university, 
Srdering the artist to introduce it, 
had in view one of the symbolical mean- 
ings given to the pomegranate by an- 


aes 









cient writers, and of which several are 
mentioned in D. Philippi Pinicelli, 
mundus symbolicus idiomate italico con- 
scriptus, justo volumine vero auctus, et 
in latinum conscriptus a R. D. Au- 
gustino FErath. Colonie Agrippine. 
MDCLXXXVII. Part I. p. 570-574. 

It were to be wished, that some per- 
son would examine the archives of the 
University of Wittenberg, and if he 
found any thing relative to the history 
of this cup, make it public. 





OUTLINES OF A PLAN FOR EFFECTING 
AN ORGANIZED SUPPLY OF THE ME- 
TROPOLIS WITH PROVISIONS BY 
WATER-CARRIAGE. 

Collaterally with the establishment of 
an improved system of hydro-agricul- 
ture, and-partly farming, proposed to 
be introduced in order to render provi- 
sions and profitable occupation more 
plentiful, it would certainly be a most 
desirable addition to our stock of im- 
provement, if appropriate means could 
be devised of conveying them afterwards 
more cheaply to market than heretofore. 

The already vast, and still rr | in- 
creasing state of the population of the 
metropolis, now estimated to contain 
a million and a quarter of inhabitants, 
as taking its immediate vicinity into ac- 
count, affords satisfactory evidence, ac- 
cording to the course of nature, of the 
great demand for provisions for their 
subsistence, which must be constantly 
existing on the one hand; and, on the 
other, the calculating commercial cha- 
racters of London will be at no loss 
duly to conceive, that if each member of 
this community be suffered to expend 
five shillings per week in provisions, the 
annual returns upon them will be up- 
wards of sixteen millions sterling ; and 
consequently, if on the articles which 
vary in their respective relations from 
&to 50, and even in some instances 100 
per cent. 63 per cent. were saved to them 
upon the average on this sum in their 
housekeeping aieasimedies by more 
judicious arrangements than those now 
in existence being adopted, it would 
constitute a pecuniary advantage to 
them of a million sterling per annum in 
this important department of family 
economy : besides the further advantage 
they would reap from it, commercially, 
in being thus placed more on a footing 
with their country rivals as to the terms 
on which business could be done accord- 
ing to their respective rates of living. 
The actual scale of prices which exist in 
town, and in various parts of the coun- 
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forms the best possible criterion to 
judge by, when the probable expences of 
conveyance to town are superadded, 
as to how far this per centage, or 
any other, may be greet to the Lon- 
don interests generally. Suffice it there- 
fore to say, that whatever the difference 
may be, according to the distance from 
town, and the thinness or density of 
population in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, there is always a radical cause to 
be found for it in the instances where 
the articles are driven to market in their 
live state, in the weight of meat lost 
upon the road: mutton, for instance, is 
reckoned to lose 2lb. per quarter on the 
road between Lincolnshire and London, 
on the average of seasons; which, as 
reckoning their mutton at 20lbs. the 
quarter is 10 per cent. in itself, besides 
road expences, and the Smithfield sales- 
man's commission on its sale. But where 
the articles are almest necessarily con- 
veyed by land-carriage, as veal, rabbits, 
and poultry, the ratio often comes 
higher: fish again becomes an expensive 
article by this mode of rapes pape both 
on account of its weight, its perish - 
ability requiring so much dispateh: nor 
are the Londoners less unfavourably off 
in the terms on which they are obliged 
to purchase their milk, their potatoes, 
their fruits, and garden stuff, under the 
present regime. In point of quality 
there can but one opinion, that in 
proportion as meat is killed fresh from 
the pasture with unvitiated juices, so it 
- one w ~ —— ae heat- 
) and W 1D a ion - 
from the pasture to the vere hand 

in its fat and morbid state. So well 
furnished as London now is, both by na- 
ture and art, withthe means of the con- 
veyance of articles by water-carriage, it 
is somewhat surprising, particularly as 
the increasing use of steam-boats has 
lately been so much in vogue amongst 
them, that no means have hitherto been 
thought of for availing themselves of 
their natural and artificial advantages in 
this respect; where all the fundamental 
aren ee ofan advan us intercourse 
‘between the and the sur- 
ing country are in existence, and 
calling into action uader a few 


try, 


waat 


looking 
employed th wa “oa 
an present low 
will afford, to be reason 
ing tothe natural 
ll prefer natioval 
effecting permanent im- 


provement at home upon honest terp,. 
firma, to entering into more hazardoy 
and varying political ones connected 
with foreign governments, wheneye, 
they are satisfied there are rationaj 
principles to act upon ; which they no 
doubt will feel sufficient interest to ep. 
quire into asrelates to the present subject, 

Northerly, the Grand Junction Cana] 
is now so complete as to extend quite 
across the country to Liverpool; a pa. 
rallel one to join the Cam and the Stort 
together has been some time in contem. 
plation, by which a direct aquatic com. 
munication between Llynn and London, 
through or near Cambridge, will be 
opened ; and such are the numerous cuts 
and navigations of the fen countries, 
that but little is wanting to render the 
aquatic communication from Lincoln to 
Cambridge, and consequently to London 
complete, on its projected navigation to 
join the Stort being finished. How this 
concern speeds we are at present upac- 
quainted ; but if it be not yet begun, it 
may be a useful hint to observe a short 
cut from the Soham Lode to the Lark 
River, which runs to Bury St. Edmonds, 
would be attended with less expense ani 
more certainty of its answering, espe- 
cially if it were made a consolidated 
concern on their parts, and at the same 
time would be the means of promoting 
the interest of the new navigation, by 
pouring into its lap the territorial trea- 
sures of this fertile district likewise. It 
is in the north-eastern counties of Essex, 
Suffolk and Norfolk, where the greatest 
deficiency of water-carriage exists ; upon 
which it will be a material part of our 

esent purpose to advert. The Run- 
ord districts of the county of Essex 
have lately determined, in full convoca- 
tion, that it is expedient to their interest 


to reap the local advantages of their 


situation so near the metropolis, and 
have therefore determined upon the ex- 

ncy of forming a canal from town 
in that direction, the aid of which 
they may be enabled to convey manure 
from it upon sufficiently cheap terms, to 
enable them to raise two crops of pota 
toes within the year, as well as theif 
more fortunately circumstanced neigh 
bours, beside the river Lee navigation. 
Nothing more is necessary than to ¢X- 
tend the rational plan they have so juti- 
ciously formed, by enlarging their line o! 
navigation after they have finished it, 9 
as to carry it forwards to Malden, ™ 


order to make it productive of doubled 
and trebled revenues to its proprietary, 
-@general benefit to the im rovewent of 


the territorial property of the county, 
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jmportant acquisition to the 
ae of ‘the metropolis itself. This 
soon be explained. Malden is the 
t sea-port which we have—it is 
an intermediate say between the 
metropolis and the North Seas, from 
whence both coal and fish are brought 
to the London market; which will proba- 
afford the means to vessels to make 
three voyages thither to two, with the 
disadvantages, as well of the greater dis- 
tance, as of getting up the river to en- 
counter; and consequently the navigation 
nces upon articles imported there 
may be computed as being one-third less 
onthat account; nor does the duty on 
coals, which is payable on their importa- 
tion into the port of London attach 
there. Fish again, is a perishable article, 
and therefore to be able to land it a day 
or two sooner must ever be an object of 
consideration ; for here there is not only 
the extra distance, but the ever uncer- 
tain state of the wind, concerned in the 
n. Besides which, all inlets from 
the sea, whether natural or artificial, 
ofcourse supposes a tide concomitant 
with it; and the existence of a tide gives 
the means of employing it, secundem 
artem, in'working corn and other mills 
less expensively than by the steam power 
ich is 80 much in use about town. 
pe oa lan ever be put in execu- 
tion there then be four distinct com- 
munitations with the sea; a circum- 
staneé of no mean account, as convert- 
ing grain into flour is concerned, as well 
a upon other considerations, as affects 
e of the soil, the means of 
sea-water for irrigation pur- 
| one end of the canal, and 
i back manure from the other 
8 back-carriage, instead of its bein 
the prime object as lately plirpoeed. 
id again, of furnishing a cheap supply 
ran, pollard, malt coombs, and pos. 
oil-cake, also, to the intermediate 





















upiec a8 milk and poultry farms. The 
~ aitageous means then of grinding the 
if tpt Pe ayers - api 
“, ee oon into flour—of disposing of its 
. e- ‘the cheaper supply of fuel, to- 
‘i er with the lower rents and wages of 


tz 


, acident to country residences, 


sconcur to point out the elegibility of 
| uation as a bakery also; pa - 

*. Aer this canal in a 
AG In to Thetford in the manner 
by that station being consti- 

t principal butchery of this dis- 
Wie means of obtaining both the 
ent the fruits, which are contem- 
ONTHLY Magc.-—No. 63, 





the country supposed te be oc- 








plated to be so largely used for pastry 
purposes, as being at once an agreeable 
and convenient mean of their transport- 
ation to town from the interior of the 
country, will be had, and as such, they 
will come all the cheaper on that ac- 
count. As to the eligibility of subse- 
quently continuing this navigation to 
Thetford, the recommendations in favour 
of this measure are substantial: the line 
of communication between them will not 
only be as straight as an arrow, but it 
will comprehend Bury St. Edmund’s, 
likewise as another station, which again 
is situated so near the termination of 
the Stowmarket and Ipswich navigation, 
that by this hiatus being filled up the 
whole of that course of country might 
enjoy the benefit of aquatic communica- 
tion and conveyance. It would also pass 
through the unnavigable part of the 
river Stour, so that but a moderate ex- 
pense would be necessary to open its 
cOmmunication with Harwich, the most 
convenient port we have for intercourse 
with the more northern continental- 
ists. It fortunately so happens, by 
a remarkable coincidence, that the pro- 
prietary near Diss have just announced 
their intention of making their river 
navigable in this part ; so that upon the 
whole it may be said that the instances 
are very rare, if indeed they ever occur- 
red, where the natural and artificial ad- 
vantages of so large a track of country 
would be combined at so small a compa- 
rative expense, compared with the ad- 
vantages derived from them. It is a 
still more remote consideration as to 
the propriety of continuing this na- 
vigation from Thetford to Norwich, 
and thence to Cromar, where already 
a respectable fishery is established, 
from which the neighbouring parts of 
the country down as low as Cambridge 
are supplied: but this is a most conve~ 
nient.rendezvous for receiving supplies 
of fish from the great Dogger Bank, 
would render the whole complete as far 
as regards this district, where nature has 
already done so much, and art so little. 
As a general answer to the often urged 
objection, that butcher's meat is a pe- 
rishable article which can only be convey- 
ed to considerable distances at particular 
periods of the year, it is to be observed, 
that a patriotic character, long expe- 
rienced in curing herrings, has commu- 
nicated the information to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce, that a pickle 
composed of twenty-eight parts salt, of 
seventy-two parts water, will preserve 
Vou. XI. 2F 
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all kinds of animal substances for a con- 
siderable length of time. But the pro- 
posed system does not confine itself to 
sending meat to town in its raw state 
entirely; but on the contrary, contem- 
plates the metropolis being furnished 
with it from professional manufactories, 
in a cured, potted, and cellared state, 
also, as well as being enveloped in 
pastry in the walled pies so fitted for 
sont B use; so that families who may 
wish occasionally to save themselves the 
trouble of cooking, a, always have 
the means of doing it. Before quitting 
the northern part of the map, it is to 
be observed, that Uxbridge stands in as 
favourable a relation for receiving inland 
supplies, and preparing them for the 
use of the west end of the town, as 
Malden does for the eastern district of 
it: being already a sort of depot for corn 
and flour, and having the means, by its 
aquatic connection with the northern 
collieries, of purchasing its coal at the 
best hand: and as such, it will be eligible 
as the home provision factory of this 
district. The aquatic roads of both 
these stations ought, in order to fur- 
ther improve their acquired artificial ad- 
vantages, and accommodate the town at 
the same time, to be constituted into a 
milky way, with a constellation of ewes, 
asses, and goats, marking the course of 
the galaxy. Roots and green food might 
be brought from the remoter parts of 
the country for their maintenance, if 
the valuable land of these districts could 
be turned to like account as garden 
situations and poultry farms: but at all 
events, these supplies would tend to 
swell the returns of the poultry farms, 
and enrich their lands at the same time: 
while milk boats substituted in the place 
of milk maids, and carrying loads of this 
heavy article in combination infinitely 
beyond any human corporeal powers, 
might deposit their rich supplies of this 
useful, eable, and nutritious beve- 
rage, periodically, at stated hours, ath 
general lactarium to be provided for the 
purpose ; from whence the milk women 

ight continue their present funetiuns 
in distributing it amongst their cus- 
tomers. Stoney Stratford seems to be 
the most eligible a to fix upon for the 
out station, and butchery depét: inas- 
mach as it is in the heart of a merely 
agricultural district: and again, is con- 
veniently situated for receiving supplies 
of Welch cattle, which might then pur- 
sue their way to Smithfield whenever 
their owners were dissatisfied with the 
market prices of this intermediate gate, 


and might be disposed to think the, 
could do better there. For the grazie; 
to have thus not only two strings to hig 
bow; but what, most likely, he yi 
value stil] more highly, the means of 
selling his own cattle, instead of being 
obliged, by present circumstances, to 
consign them to the professional drover, 
and the Smithfield salesman, to be sold 
at hap hazard, according to the fluctu. 
ating state of the market of the day: 
this must necessarily be so much more 
agreeable to his feelings, as a man of 
business, there is little doubt but that, 
backward as people usually are in chang. 
ing old habits even for better ones, the 
conveniency of this establishment will 
be so manifest to them, they will hail it 
with pleasure, and countenance and 
support it accordingly. The territorial 
proprietary to the south west of the me- 
tropolis ‘will naturally be desirous of 
having their share of the advantages of 
supplying London with provisions by 
aquatic communication: for this their 
situation affords a dauble advantage; it 
is locally well adapted to the purpose as 
to vicinity, and it can boast of a finer cli- 
mate than the more northerly aspects ; 
which yill turn to good account, both as 
to the fertility of the soil, and as forming 
agreeable residences in that part of the 
count From an attentive considera 
tion of circumstances, it appears to us, 
that Dorking will form the most proper 
situation for the home depot of these 
parts; for it is not only central for 
this part of the country, but from 
thence too it is a remarkable straight 
line of communication throughout the 
whole intervening country, by Whit- 
church, Warminster and Frome, te 
Bridgewater Bay; where a most con- 
venient and profitable connectiun with 
Ireland might, in due process of time, 
be opened, as taking a full view of the 


subject: but inthe mean time it would 


pass through an improveable part of the 
country, at present very thinly popu: 
lated, and therefore affording the greater 
advantages to the redundant part of 
our fast increasing population to settle 
there. To shew he’ tninedate pro- 
spect which exists in present circull- 
stances, of this redundancy of population, 
we need only to advert to the astonish: 
ing fact of our population having bee2 
actually found to have increased during 
the last ten years, which the last census 


comprehended from eleven and a half 


to fifteen millions: if such were the 
immediate fruits of the introductio2 


and practice of the vaccination syst? 
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t us, even ina period when the 
; engaged in an extensive war- 
ae st is fait to infer from the ascending 
series of increase, which must be its 
natural consequence, that if the annual 
increase Of our population be not al- 
wady half a million, it will very soon 
that number, and wiil again spee- 

dily surpass it. Not to branch out too 
extensively upon this copious subject, if 
we were briefly to suppose as an hypo- 
thetical case, that this natural increase 
only of inhabitants, were to settle here 
and colonize these parts, without being 
aided by “ all the unsettled humours of 
the land,” who feeling themselves un- 
easy in their present situations from a 
variety of causes, would wish to better 
themselves in life if they knew how, 
by establishing themselves elsewhere 
with more favorable prospects of pro- 
moting their welfare, it would require 
no great sketch of arithmetic to shew, 
that in the short space of three years 
only, this new colonization alone, with- 
out taking the old inhabitants of these 
into account, would ar the 

nt existing population of the me- 
ies vast ES this is now deemed: 
my as such, a double number of 
mouths are to be provided with their 
daily fare, houses built, and furniture 
aol accordingly, for the new settlers, 
besides. The very prospect then of 
promoting their professional welfare, or 
malas the most of a confined income, 
which might induce a numerous popu- 
lation to settle on these lines of com- 
munication with a great and rich me- 
will in effect answer the same 

purpose as if it were actually a reality ; 
for asthe sons of industry live by one 
mother, so as a numerous community 
he but collected together, it matters little 
to what cause it was owing that they 
congregated there. But as increased 
humbers in society must settle some- 
where, upon a natural principle, we may 
conclude, that where the flowerets are 
most plentifully to be found, thither 
are the bees most likely to assemble.— 
the principle of this doctrine is 
tablished, the degree whether this 
ent will take 3, 13, or 30 years, to 
complish, is but of secondary conse- 
ence; though still important as build- 
jand fruit-tree plantations in anti- 
of it are concerned. But it 

















wil Me easy to shew that the prospect of 


n@ividual professional welfare, both in 
iitural “and commercial pursuits, 
promoted, is of the most ra- 
id substantial kind; for here will 


be radical advantages, surpassed by no 
situations, and equalled by few, if any ; 
cheapness, compactness, combination and 
division of labour, compose the elements 
of successful competition in commercial 
concerns, and particularly in the manu- 
facturing department of them. No 
where can provision be consumed upon 
such cheap terms as where they were 
grown: nor is land to be had any where 
upon more advantageous terms, ac- 
cording tv its intrinsic value, than in a 
thinly inhabited district: but granting 
that when the supply of London 
with provisions by water carriage is 
perfected, that the difference between 
town and country prices will be little 
more than the additional expences of 
their carriage to.tewn and of their sub- 
sequent saie by the various dealers in 
them; still the inhabitant of London 
can never disengage himself of the mill- 
stones of high rent and parochial taxes 
which hang about his neck, so as to 
place himself in a situation of tolerable 
comparison with the countryman, where 
in the first instance building ground is 
often twenty times more reasonable in 
the terms of its purchase ; and in the last, 
where all his assessments to the poor- 
rates fall almost entirely upon household 
property, for want of that quantity of 
landed property to bear the bruntof them 
which it is the characteristic of country 
Situations to possess. In the same 
way will all the advantages of compact- 
ness, and combination and division of 
labour, be had in an eminent degree, 
in all the varied articles which are 
made of leather, felt, and feather, where 
the animals which produced the mate- 
rials were killed upon the spot; -and 
where also all the different departments 
are equally ready at hand to go through 
with their business, without any inter- 
mediate land carriage: as well as when 
all the branches of the provision trade 
in millers, malsters, brewers, distillers, 


cooks, picklers, confectioners, and poul- 


try dealers, are likewise upon the spot: 
all of which are additional considerations 
tothe agricultural part of the concern, 
in which so large a scope of employment 
will be furnished by the land itself, when 
it is cultivated solely by human labour, 
advantageously exerted through the 
newly invented mechanical means, in 
the manner proposed. The balance 
of trade must ever be in their fa- 
vour as to the pecuniary part of the 
subject, without the Londoners having 
it in their power to help themselves in 
this particular. A new system of inland 
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navigation will also be speedily submitted 
to public attention. 





ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LUIS 
DE CAMOENS. BY MADAME LA 
BARONNE DE STAEL HOLSTEIN. 

[We have been favoured by an esteemed 
friend at Paris, with the following hitherto 
unpublished essay of the celebrated Madame 
de Stael, and we feel considerable pleasure 
in being enabled to announce, for the future 
numbers of our Magazine, several pro- 
ductions of no less interest from the same 
distinguished pen.— Eb. ] 

Luis pe CAaMoENs, the most cele- 
brated of the Portuguese Pocts, was 
born at Lisbon in 1517.* His father 
was descended from a noble family, and 
his mother was connected with the 
illustrious house of Sa. He pursued 
his studies at Coimbra. The directors 
of education in that City thought no- 
thing worthy of estimation in literature 
except the imitation of the ancient 
writers. ‘The genius of Camoens was 
inspired by the history of his native 
country, and the manners of his age: 
his lyric poems, in particular, like the 
works of Dante, Petrarch, Ariesto, and 
Tasso, belong to that description of Jite- 
rature which was revived by Christianity, 
and to the spirit of chivalry rather than 
a purely classic taste. For this reason, 
the partizans of the latter, who were 
extremely numerous in the time of 
Camoens, bestowed but little approba- 
tion on his early productions. Having 
finished his studies, he returned to Lis- 
bon, where he conceived a violent at- 
tachment for Donna Catarina de Attaide, 
one of the ladies of the Palace.t Ardent 


* The place of his nativity has been as- 
certained by his frequent application of the 
epithet paternal to the Tagus; but the 
precise time of his birth is involved in con- 
siderable obscurity. By an entry in the 
register of the Portuguese India House, it 
would appear to have taken place in 1525, 

‘ashe is there stated to have been twenty- 
five years old in 1550. The same document 
mentions him as one of his son’s sureties, 
and consequently living in 1550.—Eb. 

+ Camoens was introduced to the know- 
ledge of his mistress Catarina de A ttaide in 
the church of “ Christ's Wounds” at Lis- 
bon, on Holy Thursday, 1542; and the far 
famed Petrarch first beheld Laurette de 
Sade, whom he has immortalized under the 
name of Laura, in the church of the monas- 

= Claire, at Avignon, on Good 
Friday, 7. It is a coincidence worthy 
of ; that these two celebrated poets 
should have received the impetus of their 

! love has ever been considered 





the inspirer of poetry—under circum-. 


passions are frequently allied to great 
natural talents, and the life of Camoens 
was alternately a prey to his sentiments 
and his genius. He was banished to San. 
tarem, owing to some disputes in which 
he was engaged through his attachment 
to Donna Catarina. There, in his exile, 
he composed several detached poems 
expressive of the state of his feelings, 
and it is easy to trace the history of his 
life in the various impressions which 
appear in his works.* 

educed to despair, he enlisted asa 
soldier, and served in the fleet which the 
Portuguese sent to attack Morocco, 
He wrote verses even amidst th» fury of 
battles, and, by turns the perils of war 
animated his poetic genius, and exalted 
his military ardour. He lost his right 
eye by a musket ball before Ceuta. On 
his return to Lisbon he hoped at least 
that his wounds would obtain for him 
some reward, though his talent might 
remain unnoticed; but notwithstanding 
his two-fold claims to the favour of the 
government of his eountry,  incon- 
ceivable obstacles awaited him.t The 
envious frequently possess the art of 
destroying one merit by another, instead 
of exalting both, and making them re- 
flect mutual lustre on each other. Ca- 
moens, justly indignant at the neglect 
he experienced, embarked for India, in 
1553, and like Scipio, bade adieu to his 





stances so directly similar; both having 
encountered the arbitresses of their fate at 
the same period of the year, in places of reli- 
gious worship ; and it is no less remarkable, 
that the principal, feature in the subsequent 
event of their lives should also have been 
alike ; we allude to the death of the objects 
of their affection. They both endeavoured 
to heal their lacerated bosoms with the 
balm of fancy, and each has left imperish- 
able records of the sincerity of his love, 
and the depth and purity of his regret.—Ep. 

* It is stated that having returned to 
Lisbon before the period of his banish- 
ment was completed, he basked, for a time, 
once more in the sunny smiles of his fait 
mistress ; but his happiness was.doomed (0 
be of short duration; he was detected, 
driven back to Santarem, and the term of 
his exile prolonged. Faria y Sousa V del 
P. § xiv.—Epb. 

+ In addition to his misfortunes he found 
upon his return, that his mistress was 20 
more, she died at the age of twenty, and thus 
escaped the miseries to which she must 
have been exposed, had she lived to share 
the lot of her neglected and hapless lover. 
Her name, however, will always be pr 
served by the wild flowers with which he bs 
so gracefully and tenderly entwined it.—L- 
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rotesting that not even his 
ald find a grave in it.* 

On his arrival at Goa, in India, one 
of the most celebrated Portuguese settle- 
ments, his imagination was struck by the 
achievements of his countrymen in that 
ancient quarter of the world,t and though 
he had so much reason to complain of 
them, yet he celebrated their glory in 
an epic poem. But that vivacity of 
imagination which creates great poets, 
is incompatible with the moderation 
necessary in a dependant situation. 
Camoens was disgusted at the abuses 

ised in the administration of the 
affairs of India, and he wrote a satire on 
the subject which gave such offence to 
the Viceroy of Goa, that he exiled him 
to Macao. Here he lived for several 
years, having no society, save a sky, even 
more magnificent than that of Portugal, 
and the luxuriant scenery of those 
Eastern regions which are justly deno- 
minated the cradle of the world. 

At Macao he wrote the Lusiad, and 

considering the peculiar situa- 
tion of the author, the poem might be 
expected to present more boldness of 
conception. ‘The subject is the expedi- 
tion of Vasco de Gama to India, an en- 
terprise which had never before been 
attempted: the parts most generally 
known are, the episode of Ines de Castro 
and the appearance of Adamastor, the 
genius of storms, who endeavours to 

* How different is this exclamation to the 
following pathetic apostrophe of a self-exiled 
Bard of the present day : 

—— I was born where are proud to be, 
Borg t cause; and should I leave be- 


The inviolate island of the sage and free 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 
I loved it well ; and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
A. tee resume it—if we may 
led choose a sanctuary.——_ 
. : iv Canto. C. Harold. 
_* Madame de Stael has omitted to men- 
tion that Cameons en gaged in, and materially 
to the success of an expedition 
against the Pimenta Isles, carried on by the 
king of Cochin and his allies, the Portu- 
Pith modest recital of which is to be 
~ Wi in one of his elegies. Shortly 
after, Manuel de Niiianeibe wes appointed 
smieuct an armament to the Red Sea; he 
panied by our poet, who with 
“imtrepid thirst for information, which 
ims one of the characteristics of true 
xplored the wild regions of Africa, 
Mount Felix is surrounded, and 
' himself for entering into those 
ns. which so constantly 
iad.—Ep. 

















stop Gama just as he is about to double 
the Cape of Good Hope. The remain- 
der of the poem is supported by the art 
with which Camoens has mingled the 
narrative of Portuguese history with 
the splendour of poetry, and the devo- 
tion of christianity with the fables of 
paganism. He has been blamed for this 
combination ; but, in the Lusiad, it does 
not appear to produce any discordant 
impression. Christianity is the reality 
of life, and Paganism the ornament of 
festivals; and there is a sort of delicacy 
in not employing that which is sacred, 
even from the sports of the imagination. 
Besides, Camoens had ingenious mo- 
tives for introducing mythology into his 
poem. He took a pleasure in calling to 
mind the Roman origin of the Portu- 
guese ; and Mars and Venus were con- 
sidered not only as the tutelary divini- 
ties of the Romans, but were also re- 
garded as their ancestors. Fabulous 
history attributes to Bacchus the first 
conquest of India; and it was therefore 
natural to represent him as being jealous 
of the enterprize of the Portuguese. I 
am, however, of opinion, that this in- 
troduction of mythology, together with 
some Other imitations of classical works, 
destroy the originality of the pictures 
which we might expect to find in a poem 
in which India and Afriea are described 
by one who had travelled through beth. 
A Portuguese may be less struck with the 
natural beauties of the south than we 
should be; but there is something so 
wonderful in the disorders, as well as the 
beauties of the ancient parts of the 
world, that we eagerly seek for a detail of 
their peculiarities ; and perhaps Camo- 
ens has conformed too closely in his de- 
scriptions to the received theory of the 
fine arts. The versification ef the Lu- 
siad is so charming and dignified in the 
original language, that not only the 


Portuguese of cultivated education, but 


even the common people know several 
of the cantos by heart, and repeat them 
with enthusiasm. The unity of interest 
in the poem consists, above all, in the 
patriotic sentiment which pervades the 
whole. The national glory of the Por- 
tuguese is there revived under every 


form which the imagination is capable of 


depicting. It is therefore natural that 
Camoens should be admired by his own 
countrymen more than by foreigners. 
The charming episodes of T'asso’s Jeru- 


salem delivered, must ensure to that’ 


poem universal admiration; and even 
were it true, as some German critics 
have affirmed, that the Lusiad presents 
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stronger and more faithful historical 
colouring, vet the fictions of the Italian 
poet will always render his reputation 
most brilliant and popular. 

Camoens was at length recalled from 
exile. Whilst returning to Goa, he was 
shipwrecked at the mouth of the river 
Mecon in Cochin China; but he swam 
ashore, holding in one hand, above water, 
the manuscript of the Lusiad, the only 
treasure he saved from the devouring 
waves, and which he valued higher than 
his own life.* This consciousness of 
one’s own talent is a commendable trait, 
when it is confirmed by posterity; for 
in proportion as unfounded vanity is 
contemptible, that sentiment is exalted 
which assures a man of what he really 
is, notwithstanding the efforts made to 
discourage him. On reaching the shore, 
Camoens commented, in one of his !vric 
poems, on the celebrated psalm of the 
daughters of Sion in exile, (super flu- 
mina Babilonist.) When he set foot on 
the soil of India, where the Portuguese 
had settled, he fancied himself already 
returned to his native country; for the 
idea of country consists of fellow-citi- 
zens, language, and all that revives the 
recollections of our childhood. The in- 
habitants of the south are attached to 
external objects, those of the north to 
customs; but all mankind, and particu- 
larly poets, when exiled from the land 
which gave them birth, like the women 
of Sion, suspend their lyres on the weep- 
ing willows which border the foreign 
shore.{ 

* Friendiess and unknown, it was his 
good fortune to meet with a most humane 
reception from the natives, whom he has 
immortalized in that beautifully prophetic 
song in the tenth Lusiad—Having named 
Mecon, he goes on: 

Este recebera placido, e brando, 

No seu regaco o Canto que melhado, &c. 
Literally thus: “ On his gentle, hospitable 
bosom (sie brando poetice) shall he receive 
the song, wet from woeful unhappy ship- 
wreck, escaped from destroying tempests, 
from ravenous dangers, the effect of the 
upjust sentence upon him whose lyre shall 
be more renowned than enriched.” —Ep. 

+ Lord Byron has given a fine hrase 
of this Psalm in his Hebrew Melodies be- 
ginning 

We sat down and wept by the waters 

Of Babel, and thought of the day, &c. 

I This, however, was not the case with 
Ovid; though after his banishment his muse 
was to little better than the expres- 





sion of pitiful lamentations; nor we 
to look far among ourselves for another ex- 
céption to the rule.—Eb. 








Camoens, on his return to Goa wa; 
persecuted bya new Viceroy, and cop. 
fined for debt. However, sume friends 
offered to become his sureties, and he 
was permitted to embark. He returned 
to Lisbon in 1569, sixteen years from 
the period at which he had quitted 
Europe. King Sebastian, who had yet 
scarcely attained the age of manhood, 
felt interested in the fate of Camoens, 
and accepted the dedication of his epic 
poem. The King was about to com- 
mence an expedition against the Moors, 
and he discerned more acutely than an- 
other would probably have done, the 
genius of a poet, who, like himself, could 
brave every danger for the sake of 
glory.* But one might almost say that 
the fatality which attended Camoens, 
brought about the overthrow of his 
country that he might perish beneath its 
vast ruins. King Sebastian was killed 
at the battle of Alcacar before Morocco, 
in the year 1578.+ By his death the 


* Camoens according to Faria printed his 
Lusiad in 1572. In the opening of the 
first book he inscribed the volume, with 
an elegantly turned compliment, to king 
Sebastian, then in his eighteenth year. Mr. 
Mickie, however, upon apparently good 
grounds,seems to doubt the generosity of 
the King, and to consider the story 0: the 
pension granted to the poet, as related by 
the French translator, not only untrue but 
improbable; at all events Correa and others, 
cotemporary with Camoens, have omitted to 
notice it. Besides, when King Sebastian un- 
dertook the Moorish expedition, he select- 
ed a person of paltry and despicable abilities 
named Diego Bernardes, and took him into 
Africa for the purpose of witnessing and 
celebrating his exploits. This does not 
tally with the discernment ascribed to him 
by Madame de Stael ; had Camoens, indeed, 
been as highly favored as is represented, 
and in fact the protegé of the monarch, it 
is much more likely that he would have 
chosen him, who describes himself as alter- 
nately wielding the pen and the sword. — Ep. 

t His successor Cardinal Henry was one 
to whose eyes “the cowl of monkhood 
seemed a more graceful ornament than the 
noblest laurels of the Muse.” (Strangford’s 
Camoens.) Against this contemptible 
being, Mr. Mickle has expressed himself in 
terms of strong butthonest indignation ; and 
in the edition of Camoens published a 
Lisbon in 1782, there is an attempt to viD- 
dicate his character from the charges 
brought against it by the ingenious trans- 
lator of the Lusiad. But it only serves to 
attach fresh odium to a name already 
sufficiently despised. The favourite poet 
of this wretched bigot, and the only one he 
thought proper to patronize, was Frances¢° 

» @ writer, as Sousa informs us of 
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family became extinct, and Por- 
was deprived of her independance. 

n every resource and every hope 
was lost to Camoens. His poverty was 
go extreme, that during the night, a slave 
whom he had brought from India begged 
‘nthe streets to procure his subsistence. 
In this state of wretchedness, he wrote 
several lyric poems, and the most beauti- 
fal of these detached pieces are filled with 
complaints on his misery. What an ex- 
traordinary genius must he have pos- 
sessed who could thus draw fresh in- 
giration from sufferings calculated to 
banish all the enchantment of poetry! 
Finally, the hero of Portuguese litera- 
ture, the only one whose glory is at 
once national and European expired in 
an Hospital, in the year 1579, in the 
62nd year of his age. After a lapse of 
fifteen years a monument was erected 
tohismemory. ‘This short interval se- 

ted the most cruel neglect from 
testimonials of the most lively énthu- 
siasm; but in these fifteen years, death 
had presented himself as a mediator be- 
tween the envy and justice of con- 
temporaries.* ‘The best edition of his 


royal 





erthodox sonnets to St. John, and pious 
litle epigrams on Adam and Eve, Xc. 
whilst the Bard whose genius gave him an 
imperious claim to protection, was suffered 
to languish in sickness and poverty, without 
the means of obtaining even the commonest 
necessaries of life. But the flagitious 
founder of the inquisition at Goa, the vile 
and malignant enemy of the elegant 
Buchanan, so far from possessing enthu- 
siasticsympathy for suffering meritcould not 
to be endyed with even those 
every day feelings of humanity which are 
ected in the meanest peasant. He was 
inne “@ good Portuguese’ according to 
speabel definition of the term, namely, 
“abad Spaniard stripped of all his vir- 
tues, and retaining only his vices.—Ep. 

* He was buried in the church of St. 
Anne of the Franciscans, and an inscription 
vas placed over his tomb by Gongalo Cau- 

» Which for comprehensive simplicity 
has not often been surpassed : 

‘HERE LIES LUIS DE CAMOENS: 
HE EXCELLED ALL THE POETS OF HIS 

By TIME; 
| _BE LIVED POOR AND MISERABLE, 

i AND HE DIED So. 
e. MDLXXIX. 

Hy the Coimbra edition of Camoens, 

ved in 1798, and dedicated by per- 
ssion to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
ams, (now King of Portugal,) many 
en cur, not translated either by Lord 
a re or Mickle. We apprehend his 
Sup used that of Antonio Josephus, 

waned at Lisbon in 1783, a very im- 
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works appeared at Lisbon in 1779—S0 
under the following title :—Obrus de 
Luis de Camoens Principe dos poetas de 
Hespanha, 4 vols. t2mo.t The first 
volume is divided into two parts con- 
taining the life of the author and the 
Lusiad. The last volume contains the 
dramas and works attributed to Ca- 
moens. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LATE PETER GALE 
FAUX, STENOGRAPHER AND PATRIOT. 
WRITTEN BY HIS FRIND AGATHOMP- 
SONIDES MUMPS. 

( Continued from page 129.) 

HE now studied stenography with 
great eagerness, was excellent company, 
and ate remarkable dinners. Ina few 
days after his domestication, [ procured 
a pass for Covent Garden, and sent 
him to the play—an amusement he 
had never before witnessed. He re- 
turned quite delighted, and I asked 
him his opinion of Miss O Neill. ‘ Why, 
said he, ‘ if she always produces the 
effect which she has done to-nig/:t, one 
may make several very serious calcula- 





perfect one, though in general use; those 
which are considered genuine, cannot be 
purchased even at Lisbon for less than three 
pounds British currency. 

We hy no means consider Lord Strang- 
ford’s translations entitled to praise on the 
score of fidelity; he has taken the most un- 

ardonable liberties with his author, and it 
it is perhaps no where more obvious than in 
the pathetic “‘ Lamentation for past errors,” 
as Camoens calls it; but which is headed 
differently by his lordship : 

I saw the virtuous man contend 

With life’s unnumbered woes, &c. 
is beautiful and correct; there is however, 
one verse omitted entirely, and the last two 
are awkwardly blended into one. The verse 
omitted comes in after the first stanza of 
Lord Strangford’s translation. We should 
render it thus : 


' “J watched his combat with a world 


Which knows not to forgive: 
I marked his foes to ruin hurled; 
And saw the good man live. 


We can discover no reason for his leaving 
outa verse which would not only have been 
an addition, but an improvement to his 
elegant translation of one of the most affect- 
ing little poems in the whole volume. 

The talents of Lord Strangford for the 
task he has undertaken, are unquestionable ; 
but it is probable that the multiplicity of im- 
portant business in which he must have, ne- 
cessarily, been engaged, occasiond him to be 
negligent; in truth, his volume appears to 


have been composed more for recreation 


during his few leisure hours than to meet 
the public eye.—Ep, 
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tions indeed. She must already have 
distressed about two millions of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects in the extreme, and 
drawn as much water from their eyes as 
two stout girls could extract from a 

ump in the course of four hours. The 

ts talk of a swain’s augmenting a 
set with tears—that is all stuff; but 
really the aggregate of lachrymal effu- 
sion which she must have caused, would 
ewell a tolerable rill to overflow. Ihave 
no notion why any lady should thus 
make a trade of agitating to hystericsa 
number of respectable people whom she 
never saw in her life. This is my opi- 
nion of her performance; and, more- 
over, she falls far short of Mrs. Siddons.’ 
—* Why, have you seen Mrs. Siddons ?” 
asked I.—‘ Ay, fifty times,’ said he.— 
* Was it in London?’ [ cried, somewhat 
astonished.—‘ No,’ replied he very cool- 
ly; ‘it was in an old Magazine. I 
have recorded this conversation to show 
the reader what profoundly philosophi- 
cal speculations this surprising young 
man could deduce even from the most 
unpromising subjects. 

y this time he had acquired a high 
tone of friendship for my fair spouse, 
who, nevertheless, took a flat dishke to 
him, and in our private conferences, 
hinted that he made much too free with 
her. I, however, knew a great deal 
better than she, that he did not, inas- 
much as I had it from the first authority 
—the poor young fellow hirself. It is 
certain he loved to rally and frolic with 
her a little bit now and then. If she 
complained of a head-ache, he used re- 
gularly to say something quite pat about 
a heart-ache ; if she mentioned a man’s 
having got a broken head, it was followed 
up on his side by a broken heart, and so 

e fun went on, and 1 used to laugh 
like any thing. One day, indeed, he had 
offended her rather seriously, by cutting 
off a lock of her hair, which she demand- 
ed back with considerable vehemence ; 
where he walked coolly to the ink- 
stand, and instantaneously indicted the 
following exquisite epigram : 

* On one sole condition could I be e’er led, 

With this beautiful ringlet to part; 
pga relinquish the beck of your 

b 
Could I gain but the key to your heart.’ 
e she was mollified, or as he 
more y expressed it, maryfied. 

As I have given the reade m0 speci- 
men of his taste in poetics, I shall super- 
add another, which he composed upon a 
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circumstance that occurred in our neigh, 
bourhood. 
THE MIRACLE. 

In a certain old chamber (if authors gay 
right) j 

With a certain old window that gave in the 
light, 

An pened old Cobler, and Bridget his wife, 

Had quarrel’d through forty long years oj 
their life ; 

But she, for a wonder, was wanting in prattle, 

So Johnny had always the best of the hattle. 

A lad who lived just in the neighbouring 
court, 

One night, coming home primed with negus 
of port,* 

Stuffed up their old window with paper and 
hay, 

To trick them at morn, by excluding the 
day. 

Next morn, then, without having dreamt of 
the joke, 

At the usual hour the old couple awoke; 

But finding all darkness, they nestled once 
more, 

Yet couldn't, were they hang’d for it, sleep 
as before. 

They tried every posture—lay crooked and 
flat, 

Now turning to this side—then tossing to 
that ; 

Till the wife, with impatience, beginning to 
snivel, 

Cried, * Johnny, my life, I’m as hot as the 
Devil ! 

‘ As the Devil ? cried Johnny, ‘ that same is 
a lie, 

But the Devil was never so red-hot as I.’ 

Thus saying, he grop’d for his clothes in 
the dark, 

Then grop’d for the door, and at last hit the 
mark ; 

But judge his amazement, when dazzled and 
blinking, 

Old John got a view of the sun as ‘twas 
sinking: 

‘ Wife! wife! here’s a miracle! see, | 
protest 

The sun is a-rising fall smack in the west" 


This poem I consider as a master- 
piece of attic elegance. The astonish- 
ment of old John, his truly natural, and 
perhaps, habitual exclamation of ‘ w/e! 
wife /"—his protesting so earnestly the 
force and beauty of the word a-rising— 
than which nothing could more app0- 
sitely express the supposed line of pro- 
gress then prosecuting by that well 
known luminary—the sun ; an4, lastly, 
the intense phrase of full smack, at once 


* Peter used to say, that port-wine nec 
was mentioned -by Milton in his Paradise 
Lost, viz. 
thd th’ empire of Negus to his utmest 

Port.’ | 
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o stunning and conclusive—all are in 
ihe very first style of true poetry. — 

{t was about a fortnight after his ar- 
rival in the metropolis that an event took 
iace, which gave to his future life its 
bent and its colouring, and which ulti- 
wately urged him forward to this glo- 
rious struggle for liberty. 

He had heard somewhere of a place 
called ‘The Forum,’ where a number of 
extreme patriots were in the nightly 
pabit of assembling .and debating. One 
evening he importuned me so earnestly 
to accompany him thither, that I could 
not fnd refusal at all practicable. Ac- 
cordly thither we repaired, and seated 
ourselves on a bench, amidst a numerous 
and brilliant assemblage of patriotic 
pastrycooks, high minded bakers, and 
votimental tobacconists. A pulpit stood 
inanelevated position at the head of 
the room, wherein sat a presiding chair- 
man, Soon after our entrance this per- 
sonage stood up, and read the question 
for that night's discussion: ‘ In what 
year of our Lord is it probable that the 
ruin Of Old England will arrive at its 
utmost point of completion? I was 
thunderstruck by this interrogatory. 
Never having meddled in politics, [ could 
not but feel both astonished and shocked 
at even the bare supposition of an event, 
which, however, the assembly present 

ared to look upon as quite a settled 
thing, and set about discussing with the 
greatest comfort and satisfaction. The 
irstorator who rose was a highly-talent- 
edchandler, a florid subject, with a good 
dealof superfluous person on his limbs, 
and with a bald sconce, which shone 
under the lustre like a celestial globe. 
Hethus addressed the meeting :—and 
#my friend Peter made his first expe- 
rment in stenography on this occasion, 
| am enabled to hand down the whole 
speech ages yet unborn. 
*Mr.Chairman, ~~ 
‘The question which you have just 
us the honour to read from the 
18 one that would have been admi- 
rably well calculated for discussion about 
ity years ago; because, at that time 
we should not have committed the fla- 
fant anachronism, which we are now 
ng, by debating when a thing is to 

m, Which has already happened ; 
‘eiving to the past tense the powers 
‘the future ; by calling upon: anticipa- 

When we ought to resort to retro- 
1; by making that speculative 
mehis already a fact ; and, in fine, by, 
Were, enquiring after the health 

who has been dead and 
ONTHLY Mag. ~No. 63. 










buried, and deeply lamented by a nume- 
rous and respectable acquaintance for 
the fourth part of a century. Sir, 
‘England departed this life on the 18th 
of June, 1815. On that day was the 
battle of Waterloo fought ; and, what is 
remarkable enough, on that day I be- 
came a bankrupt. All her resources 
were expended upon this single enter- 
tainment; the last penny she could rap 
and rend together was laid out upon this 
one munificent massacre; and she has 
now retired from the murdering busi- 
ness, covered with glory and ditch- 
water, crowned with bank-notes, en- 
robed in debentures, and with no re- 
source upon earth but angular parlia- 
ments and universal sufferings. A na- 
tional bankruptcy must therefore soon 
take place, and then her utter destruc- 
tion must ensue. I see you are all 
moved; I see your sides shaking with 
the retortion of your tender sensibi- 
lity. Far be from me the gauzy gos- 
samer gewgaws of oily declamation, or 
the heterogeneous combination of poly- 
syllabical ratiocination. I have done.’ 

A grey-headed, thin old gentleman, 
stood up, after this speech, and tlius 
began : 

‘Mr. Chairman, 

‘It appears to me, that the learned 
gentleman in the dirty shirt, rose be- 
cause he had nothing to do, and sat 
down because he had nothing to say. 
He seems to have talked of combination, 
and of ratiocination, and of his own 
nation, with equal knowledge and with 
equal applicability. Whathe means by 
angular parliaments, I know not, though 


the angle does not appear to be a very. 


acute one ; but as to the universal suffer- 
ings which he would fain bestow, since I 
cannot believe that he would blunder by 
design, I must conclude that he spoke 
right by mistake. He begins his speech 
with declaring, that the ruin of England 
is already accomplished, and he ends it 
by proposing a remedy to save her from 
that ruin. She was first buried by the 
undertaker with all proper formality, 
who afterwards coming in the capacity 
of a resurrection man, to dig her up, 
finds her alive and merry. Sir, when- 
ever I hear these patriots talk of Eng- 
land’s approaching ruin, | console my- 
self with the reflection, that her patriots 
have talked just in the same strain for 
the last five hundred centuries. I have 
read pamphlets, which prove to a de- 
monstration, that she must be de- 
stroyed about the time our great grand- 
fathers were within two kings’ reigns of 
Vou, XI, 2G 
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being born. But, Sir, my firm opinion 
is, that she has not yet seen her acme 
of prosperity, and that she probably will 
not fur another hundred years. She is 
not, even now, near so wealthy as an- 
cient Rome was under the Cwesars, 
and I sincerely trust she never will; 
for if England ever falls, she will fall by 
excessive wealth, not by poverty. We 
should dread our descendants being 
clothed in gold, not being blanketed in 
woollen; we should fear for their ener- 
vation by superfluity, not for their de- 
pression by want. True, she has 
contracted an enormous debt; still this 
is a domestic one; her people owe money 
to each other, and though they cannot 
pay it, yet she is not herself one penny 
the poorer. You complain of an useless 
war—you say that she might have 
avoided it, and that had she done 
so, she would now be out of debt and 
out of danger altogether. ‘T'o argue 
from what is, to what might have 
been, may do very well for pathetic theo- 
rists, and answers admirably for those 
patriots, who, having failed to predict 
with precision about the future, have 
nothing for it now, but to decide, by a 
sort of retrospective vaticination, upon 
the past. For my own part, 1 would 
Say that had she remained an inert 
spectatress of the contest, she would 
probably have shared the fate of Prussia, 
who, after sitting quietly by to husband 
her resources, at length stalked forth to 
battle with awful energy, and was con- 
quered in an hour. But, Sir, omitting 
this useless point of discussion, England 

ot into war—needlessly if you like 
it, but got out of war gloriously, 
whether you like it or not. While all 
the other powers were alternately over- 
run by hostile myriads, she alone pre- 
served her sacred altars from pollution 
—she alone saw her harvests untram- 
pled by the armed hoof of overwhelming 
squadrons. And think you, then, she 
could have enjoyed all these blessings 
gratis? Are you astonished that she 
could not save herself and the whole 
world besides, without some privations, 
some little inconveniences— nay, without 
some gigantic calamities? But, after all, 
why talk of her losses at all, when we 
consider her gains since the first com- 
mencement of the war, her commerce, 
in despite ef all bankruptcies and Milan 
decrees, has increased progressively and 
prodigiously, nay, almost to one-fifth of 
what it had ever been before. To prove 
this fact, and in answer to all theory, I 
would only refer you to the ledger of the 
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Custom-house ; there you will find a ligt 
of her exports and imports; and let 
these figures of arithmetic silence you; 
figures of speech. One might dispute 
for ever in metaphor, simile and perj. 
phrasis; but there is no such thing a 
arguing against one, two, three, ani 
four. But her expences, probably you 
will answer, have increased during that 
time in a greater proportion to he 
acquisitions than when she was poor, 
I reply, that I would rather succeed to 2 
property of five thousand a vear, and 
pay fonr thousand a year for my bar. 

ain, than remain with an income of 
Fe hundred pounds, and pay nothing at 
all. As for radical reform, I must just 
tell you an anecdote, and have done :— 
The people of a little village in Italy, 
were persuaded by their priest, that he 
had so much influence with heaven, as 
even to call down rain from it whenever 
he chose. A dry season came, and the 
farmers waited upon him to beg the f:- 
vour of a few showers. The parson 
was posed. But parsons are not often 
at a loss :—Friends, said he, I shall cer- 
tainly indulge you with a cloudful when- 
ever you please, so now retire together, 
and fix the day among you. They re- 
tired; but none of them could agree. 
One man thought Sunday would answer 
best for his crops; another fancied 
Tuesday; a third delighted in Wedne:- 
day, and a fourth had a_ wondrous 
penchant for Saturday. The 
quence was, that they found it was just 
as impossible to decide upon the day they 
wished for rain, as the parson would have 
The mo- 
ral of my story is, that no two of our 
patriots can agree upon the sort of re- 
from they would desire, and that eveni 
they did, it would be of a nature just 
as impracticable as drawing down rain 
from heaven. 

( Lo be continued. ) 


CONse- 





ON THE FLUCTUATIONS OF PASIIIO¥ 
ABLE PHRASEOLOGY. 

THE lovers of science have long been 
unanimous in wishing that the nomet- 
clature of each branch of physical know- 
ledge—which at present is subject t0 
every change of system and caprice of 
theory—should be accurately defined and 
determined. Whilst the chemist and 
the geologist are bewildered in the 22 
of confused terms and contradictory “° 
finitions, the linguist is no less perp!2s" 
by the fluctuations to which languege © 
perpetually liable. He who would matt 
every such shift of literature, and ea) 
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rning tide of prevalent idioms —who 
ascertain when such and such ex- 
pressions first appeared in the hemi- 
re of polite education—how long 
they flourished, and at what period they 
were pronounced obsolete, would not 
find it the work of a day ;. for there will 
always be some tenacious and obstinate 
aumarian, perversely loth to part 
with one phrase in his vocabulary, and 
resolute to procure a short respite for 
some devoted term. But he who is am- 
bitious of keeping a regular account of 
every new track and channel into which 
the stream of fashionable conversation 
may chance to meander, will find it still 
more difficult, although he may be urged 
to proceed in the undertaking in the 
fond hope that he may rank in the beaw 
monde, as Johnson does among lexico- 
rs, and Rees among the lovers of 
artand science. ‘I'his indefinite phrase- 
ology is a8 absolutely unintelligible to 
the classical as to the vulgar. It varies 
with almost every season, and the defini- 
tion and acceptation of many words in 
the vocabulary of fashion for 1810 are 
a3 different in 1819 as the dialects of 
Spenser and Southey among the poets. 
In their own element these phrases are 
mere birds of passage ; it may be enter- 
taining to arrest a few of them in their 
fight, and, without attempting to sub- 
mit them to any regular classification, to 
compare them with their predecessors, 
and examine what meaning they convey 
at this period. Some of the most pro- 
minent peculiarities of this eccentric jar- 
goi—which, at the present wera, nearly 
approximates with what is elsewhere de- 
nominated slang—are as following. 

The modern Dandy has usurped the 
place of the Beau, the Buck of former 
years. [ts external character—a pair 
of stays—high heeled boots—short waist 
—starched cravat—narrow brimmed hat 
sans Sense, Sans brains, sans wit, sans 
every thing that a man should possess. 


retu 


Its specific character—vast self-import- - 


aucee—selfishness the ruling principle— 
eting to despise all men and all things 
nt within the pale of the Dandy com- 


munity, exactly as they are unaffectedly 
ised by all wise and respectable per- 









Thatwhich hasbeen successively term- 
edthe Ton, the Go, &c. is now denominat- 
ed it is the unerring compass by 
Mchaliconcerns in the system of fashion 
we to be steered, and that improvement 
0rant nature which prescribes new 

m% to the seasons and elements, 


A would turn summer into winter, 


and night into day. ‘To become a mem- 
ber of this fraternity it is only neces- 
sary to renounce three things, namely, 
your knowledge, your senses, and your 
character; which trifling sacrifices are 
not, to persons of style, worth one sha- 
dow of regret; though, like the secret 
of free masonry, none but the initiated 
can conceive the sublimity of those gra- 
tifications, which that style affords, in 
lieu of these minor considerations. By 
some ignorant pretenders, it is true, 
that this acceptation of the word style 
has been defined—an irresistible hurri- 
cane of dissipation, sweeping away thou- 
sands of men and women, with their fa- 
milies and fortunes, into a whirlpool of 
mischief and ruin;—and have referred 
the curious in such investigations to the 
Insolvent Act, now happily on the eve 
of being abolished-—-the Old Bailey —the 
Fleet Prison—the King’s Bench—Holy- 
rood House, and the Isle of Man ;—to 
the annals of Newgate, to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and to various cases of suicides, 
for proofs of its effects. 

Bore. It would be troublesome to 
ascertain the precise period that gave 
birth to this comprehensive epithet; it 
has, however, outlived the little existence 
of most of its brethren, and may still be 
taken in nearly the same acceptation 
that was common to it twenty years 
ago. <A bore, like an estate in law, may 
be either real or personal; the first re- 
fers to good advice, long sermons, and 
rational conversation ;—the latter to the 
whole race of parents and kinsfolk—-to 
all who suppose they have a natural 
right of authority, or a natural claim to 
civility ;-——-and, above all, to wives and 
creditors ! 

Nobody— One who lives like a christian 
and behaves like a gentleman. 

At Home—What was formerly called 
a rout, assembly, &c., where none of the 
comforts of home are enjoyed; but where 
a multitude of well-dressed people, who 
do-not care a rush for each other, are 
stuffed into one or more rooms, without 
the possibility of seeing, hearing, or 
conversing at ease,—at the house of a 
JSriend, who would not care half a rush 
if they were all at the bottom of the 
Rea. 
Man of Honour. Any person whose 
nerves are sufficiently firm to stand fire. 

Affair of Honour. Cannot be defined 
elegant generally deliberate mur- 
er. 

Cards. Something to do for those 
who have nothing to say; it were well 
if the definition ended here, Truth and 
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experience must add ;—a means of break- 
ing the Sabbath—ruining fortune—ex- 
terminating principle, and entrapping 
the unwary to their ruin. 

To swell. To drink champagne when 
you have not money to pay for small 
beer—to run after foxes one day, and 
away from bailiffs the next. To talk 
ef your stud at Newmarket, when your 
watch is in the hands of the pawn- 
broker! 

Chaperon. ‘This term is derived from 
the French, and signifies a hood—a shel- 
ter for the tender plants of celibacy 
from the storms of dissipation, the in- 
sidious blasts of squeamish sentiment, 
and the mai uria of flattery. In former 
times it was a sort of female scare-crow 
which guarded the blossoms of beauty ; 
the idea supposed to be borrowed from 
the story of the dragon which chaperoned 
the golden apples in the Hesperian gar- 
den; but by a late edict in the empire 
of fashion — which has confined this 
ofice to those who have entered the 
holy state of wedlock—it has lost this 
exclusive character; since the young 
and blooming bride—the gay and buxom 
widow are, now, frequently seen to cha- 
peron the single gentlewoman of fifty- 
four—the unprotected miss of sixty- 
three! Akin to this contradiction and 
misapplication of terms, is another abuse 
of language, which cannot be too se- 
verely reprobated ; it is that of ascribing 
the faults of particular members of a 
profession to the profession itself, by 
means of instituting a set of cant 
phrases, to denote insufficiency or de- 
merit in the several learned bodies ; and 
having succeeded in affixing such ideas 
to the words, they are indiscriminately 
applied to the professions themselves. 
Law and medicine have long been sub- 
ject to this contemptible and mischievous 
practice, nor has the sacred function of 
the minister of the gospel escaped—and 
the appellation of Parson is associated 
with Quack and Pettifogger, for the 
purpose of throwing ridicule and con- 
tempt upon their respective callings. 
There is another class of men exposed 
to this paltry malice, and all who em- 
ploy their time and talents in endeavours 
to improve the understanding—correct 
the will—and expose the prevailing vices 
and follies of the age, are stigmatised 
as Scribdlers. That many have engaged 
in such undertakings who are unequal 
to the task—that others have perverted 
splendid talents to mischievous pur- 

ses, is too true: but as weil might it 

urged, that because there are vile 


copies there are no originals—that be. 
cause fools and knaves are to be foun 
in the great mass of civilized society— 
we may search, with Diogenes, for ap 
honest man—in vain! 





ON THE VARIOUS CURRENTS | 4yp 
APPARENT WHIRLPOOLS IN THE 
STRAITS OF MESSINA. 

THE waters in the Straits of Messing 
are, as is well known, impelled by a 
strong current, varying in its direction 
according to the period of the tide, 
sometimes setting from north to south, 
and sometimes from south to north, 
Many writers, both ancient aud modern, 
have noticed this phenomenon, but no 
one has as yet described the circun- 
stances attendant upon it, or traced the 
causes by which they are connected to- 

ether. The poets invented Seylla aud 

harybdis, and historians, copving from 
them, have affirmed in their works the 
existence of the rocks of Seylla, ani the 
whirlpool of Charybdis. Spallanzani, to 
the best of our recollection, was the first 
who, by his observations, proved the idea 
so long entertained of this wihurlpoo!, to 
be erroneous, but he was unable tw dis- 
cover what produced the violent agita- 
tion of the waters visible in many parts 
of the Straits, or by what force vessels 
were frequently hurried along by the 
impetuosity of such agitation, and dash- 
ed against the neighbouring rocks. It 
may not, therefore, be a useless labour 
to distinguish and link: together the 
principal phenomena of these currents; 
to explain the cause of the formativn of 
the whirlpools, and the different results 
of their action under different circum 
stances. 

The channel of Messina is narrowest 
at the Pharos, where its breadth may 
be about a league. If we look in an 
oblique direction through this opening, 


the view is bounded by the rocks of 


Scylla, which apparently shut up the 
mouth of the strait in that direction. 
But if from the Pharos we approach 
Messina, as we proceed, the sides of the 
channel diverge, and after passing Mes- 
sina, the strait widens perceptibly, till it 
opens to the main sea. The Messineve 
have given to the current the Greek 
name of Rema, and when it sets from the 
north, they call it Rema discendente; 
when from the south, Rema montante. 
But whether the rema flow north or 
south, several currents may always be 
observed at no great distance from the 
shore, running in an opposite direction 
to the main stream; that is to >4)) 
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when the rema sets to the northward 
these currents run ina southerly direc- 
gon, and vice versa. This singular fact, 
which must strike every one who atten- 


Gvely surveys the Straits, deserves to be 


considered, since, 1n our opinion, it is the 
incipal cause on which all the other 
henomena of this current depend, and 
from which they proceed. 

To explain the reason of these con- 
trary currents which are called reflui, 
we must take for gran‘ed that the two 
sides of the channel are, as they appear 
to be, irregular, and intersected by nu- 
merous creeks and bays. 

If it be true, as some assert, that both 
shores were furmerly united, it may be 
easily imagined that this irregularity 
may have been caused by the violence of 
the shock which split and separated 
thm. But without taking this into our 
consideration, it will be obvious that 
the cliffs on either side have been partly 
dissolved, or washed away by the vio- 
lence of the waters which have been for 
centuries, and are still sapping their 
foundations ; nor is it possible that gra- 
nite, the common basis of the mountains 
of Calabria and Messina, can have re- 
sisted, uninjured, the incessant action of 
the waters, which in the course of ages 
will destroy, or at least produce a vast 
alteration in almost every natural pro- 
duction. We know also that the rocks 
of Seylla are hollowed into numerous 
caverns, among which the water rushing 
in, circulating and bursting out again, 
ag that noise which, according to 

omer, resembles the barking of many 

Admitting the shores to be thus irre- 
gular and cavernous, we may easily con- 
ceive that the waters impelled by the 
current, striking them obliquely, a re- 
action will be produced, and the mo- 
mentum of the impulse be divided into 
two distinct powers, one of which 
pr direct recoil, will be annihi- 

3 the other, flying off in a 
direction equal to the angle of that in 
which it was impelled; therefore the 
current of water, after striking the 

will be repelled in a given angle, 

and be urged on in its new direction by 
the moiety of power which remains. Now 
ne t, after this first repulsion, 
‘the side of a second or third pro- 

mon, then from the second or third 
angular obliquity a current may result 

“ay contrary to the main stream. 
» therefore, as are the points 
the irregularity of either side 






. 
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causes such repulsion of the water, so 
many rejlui or contrary currents will be 
produced. And these are seldom ob- 
served far distant from the shores of the 
channel, because it is by the action of 
the water on the sides that they are 
formed. 

Nor can the winds apparently have 
any influence on the formation of the 
reflui; for whether the air be calm or 
not, whether the wind be favourable or 
adverse to the stream, these currents are 
constantly visible. Indeed we cannot 
with probability assign a certain and in- 
variable result to an uncertain and vari- 
able cause. The action of the wind can 
produce no other effect than to modify 
the velocity of these currents. If the 
wind blow in the direction of the stream, 
the latter will be impelled with greater 
impetuosity against the shores, and 
therefore the reflux will certainly pos- 
sess a greater impulse than would have 
been the case if it had not been aided by 
the wind; and if the wind blow in acor- 
trary direction to the rema, the latter 
will naturally strike the shores with less 
impetus: but the reflui which are formed 
will not only be impelled by their re- 
maining power, but also by the favour- 
able action of the wind. The formation 
of the reflui therefore being independent 
of the wind, can only result from the 
irregular and cavernous shape of the 
shores. 

This explanation, which to some may 
appear solely theoretical, is, however, 
confirmed by observation. The Rema 
montante, in the course of the year, is 
sometimes more, and sometimes less 
rapid than the Rema discendente. The 
points from which the rema enters the 
channel, as the Messinese pilots affirm, 
vary according to the season of the 


year; but notwithstanding these varia- 


tions the direction of the reflui is al- 


‘ways the same. As a proof of this, the 


above-mentioned pilots, when they see a 
ship, through the unskilfulness of the 
captain, caught into one of these reflui, 
can instantly point out the exact spot 
whither the vessel will be irremediably 
carried. This uniform direction of the 
reflui, amid all the variations of the cur- 
rent, clearly refers their cause to the 
only constant and unchanging object— 
the form of the shore. Besides, it is 
well known that the rapidity of the 
reflui decreases in proportion as the 
strait widens, although the rema con- 
tinues in all its former activity ; because 
these currents must necessarily lose their 
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force in proportion as that force is ex- 
tended over a larger space, and as their 
distance from the points whence they 
were repelled increases. eer 

As the direction of the reflui is in- 
variably the same, so it is always in the 
same parts of the strait that the waters 
appear to form whirlpools; both thus 
shewing by their constant position, the 
chain which connects them, and their 
mutual relation to each other; for 
wherever the reflui meet the current of 
the stream, a violent agitation must 
necessarily be produced, and where 
many reflui meet the current in an ob- 
lique direction, a circular motion will 
take place similar in appearance to that 
of a whirlpool. 

Observation will strengthen this sup- 
position. The whirlpools are found close 
to the shore, because the currents do not, 
as before stated, extend to any distance 
from land. They are formed in the 
narrowest part of the channel, because in 
this part the reflui are stronger and 
more numerous. In fact, they are for 
the most part near the Pharos and the 
Lanterna, and are scarcely perceptible 
more to the southward, where the 
channel widens and the reflui lose their 
force. 

After this we can no longer be sur- 
prized at the effects produced by these 
whirlpools in the Straits of Messina. 
When a ship is inadvertently drawn 
into one of them, it must of necessity 
either be whirled round, or remain 
motionless, till one of the two contrary 
powers by which it is fixed, becomes 
greater than the other. When the op- 
posing powers of the reflui and of the 
main stream are equal and operate in 
exactly contrary directions upon the 
vessel, there can be no doubt but that 
the two powers being in equilibrium, the 
vessel must remain motionless, and as it 
were fastened in the middle of the whirl- 
pool. _ In such case, if the sea is rough 
and the wind which agitates it, boister- 
ous, the vessel is in danger of being 
beaten to pieces by the violence of the 
waves, and consequently of foundering. 
But if the powers of the contrary cur- 
rents are not directly opposed in one and 
the same line, then their forces, although 
they were equal, would act upon the 
vessel with a rotatory motion; and, 
according to the law of mechanics, the 
momentum of this result would be equal 
in such case to the sum of the momenta 
of the component powers, and the motion 
ef rotation will continue as long as the 
equilibrium and energy of the opposing 
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forces. But if one of these forces shoylg 
decrease, it follows that the other bein 
more active and remaining victorious, 
will drive the ship against the shore, 
where it will, most probably, be dashed 
to pieces. This is also the reason why 
the most dangerous whirlpools in the 
straits are situated but a few yards 
distant from either shore. 

By the irregularity therefore of the 
sides of this channel are produced the 
reflui, and by these again the apparent 
whirlpools, and all the dangers of the 
navigation of the Straits near the Pharos, 
The skill of the Messinese pilots consists 
in nothing further than their knowledge 
of these currents, and of the best man- 
ner of avoiding them or extricating a 
vessel from them. Fortunately, the 
direction of them is always the same, 
aud the art of the pilots being founded 
upon a certain and invariable basis, sel. 
dom if ever fails. 

These remarks were drawn up duringa 
recent residence of some days at Messina. 
Our intention was to have traced a mapof 
the irregularities of the coast, in order to 
have proved more clearly the truth of our 
hypothesis; but want of time prevented 
us from carrying this design into effect. 
We shall, however, feel gratified to see 
our ideas corrected or better expressed 
by some one, who,with more leisure, may 
hereafter be induced to examine tlie 
phenomena of these straits. 





THOUGHTS ON THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A PUBLIC MARKET FOR LITERA- 
TURE. 

THANKS to the immortal discoveries 
of Jan Lawrence Coster, Jan Faustus 
or Peter Scoeffer, or to all of them 
combined, the world is now in pos 
session of a more valuable medium for 
the universal dissemination of know- 
ledge, than the costly manuscripts of 
former ages, which, notwithstanding 
their illumination, did not tend to 
enlighten mankind; although some 
grave and timid persons have been led to 
lament the discovery from the torrents 
of nonsense, impiety, and absurdity, 
with which the world has been deluged 
since the introduction of the art of print 
ing, yet as knowledge like caloric 
has a natural tendency to diffuse itsell 
universally, and as it is as salutary to the 
moral, as heat is to the natural world, 
every means may safely be employed 
facilitate its progress, since, provided 
the search after truth be not impeded, 
sophistry and falsehood, error and aru 
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fce will be finally detected and exposed. 
Bat materially as the navigation of the 
ocean of literature has been improved by 
this discovery, So many difficulties attend 
the first launching of the bark, the out- 
ft is generally so expensive, many are 
rohibited to trade without a licence, 
hile a certain incorporated body (i. e. 
the booksellers) have such complete com- 
mand of the market, that many adven- 
turers are for these reasons deterred 
from employing their capital in such 
lations. ‘I'he warfare between au- 
lap and publishers is coeval with the 
introduction of letters; it has afforded 
matter of serious comment and playful 
satire, and has been the subject of many 
an ingenious essay to our best: periodical 
writers; and scarcely a novel issues 
from the press, that does not exhibit 
some interesting disciple of the muse, 
the victim of the unheard of cruelty and 
unmerited persecution of a tyrannical 
bookseller. Occasion has thence been 
taken by knaves (and fools, who are their 
echoes, have propagated the slander) to 
cast a general stigma upon the profes- 
sion, whereas, if these ‘‘ Calamities of 
Authors” were traced to their source, 
instead of being chargeable to publishers, 
they would be found (like most other 
calamities) to proceed from their own 
folly, conceit, or petulance. It is pre- 
sumed, however, that the present sys- 
tem of nogociation between authors and 
booksellers, is capable of great improve- 
ment; and as this is the age for projects 
of reform, it has been proposed to ob- 
viate all difficulties, to reform all abuses, 
to remove allimpediments, and to secure 
an equitable competition, by the esta- 
blishment of a literary fair, where works 
of every description would be exposed 
to public sale, and their respective value 
determined—not by the caprice of a book- 
seller—but by the state of the market. 


of the first points to be consi-— 


dered in the’ adoption of such a measure 
8 the local situation of the market. 

mymede has been proposed as a 
Proper site for its establishment, for as 
it would ioe materially a secure the 
liberty the press, and facilitate the 
reulation of liberal opinion, it would 
have the further advantage of increasing 
the ¢ f ent to, and invigorating the 
defence of, those civil rights, which were 
same spot confirmed to our 
and thus become a sort of 
».4 commemoration of the triumph 
tt, aswell as of literary freedom. 

reatly as these reasons operate in 
Runymede, as it would be 







desirable to combine as many advan- 
tages as possible, of a more obvious and, 
generally useful nature, a centrical situ- 
ation affording facility of communication 
with the principal manufactories, is of 
still greater importance; let, therefore, 
some topographer of note fix upon that 
spot in England, most equidistant 
from London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
and measures will be taken by a parlia- 
mentary grant, no doubt (for our na- 
tional representatives will assuredly re- 
joice in an opportunity of applying some 
of our surperfluous cash to the attain- 
ment of an object of such great public 
utility) to purchase the premises where- 
ever they may be, most appropriate for 
the establishment of this emporium of 
literature. The local situation and the 
period when the fair is to be held being 
determined, the environs would soon 
rise into opulence, for not only must 
provision be made for the accommoda- 
tion of the frequenters of the market, 
but a brisk retail trade might be carried 
on in the manufacturing of materials for 
future sale. On one side you might 
see an advertisement, declaring, that 
Thoughts on all subjects are provided 
according to order, on the most liberal 
terms.—Another sign would inform you, 
that-—— Abstracts are furnished at so 
much per line—here that mottos and 
quotations adapted to all subjects can 
be procured on the shortest notice 
—there that divines may be provided 
with heads of discourses—tourists with 
descriptions and topographical notices— 
poets with imagination and rhyme— 
novelists with characters and incidents, 
with care, secresy, and dispatch, 

It would be amusing to anticipate in 
idea the anxiety, the expectation, the 
hopes, the fears, that would pervade all 
classes of persons who were ever so re- 
motely interested in the proceedings— 
the crowds of buyers and sellers of all 
sorts and conditions who would assem- 
ble at the general rendezvous :—com- 
pilers, driving their ponderous folios to 
market in broad-wheeled waggons, while 
the dealer in abstracts and abridgements 
would canter to the fair on a light tho- 
rough-bred mare, with his duodecimos 
packed im his portmantua. Many a 
mule’s burthen of controversy would 
plod its weary way, which the essayist 
would skip past with his works in his 
waistcoat pocket—while a well-laden di- 
ligence was discharging its cargo of no- 
velists and romance writers, dramatists, 
and opera-mongers, the diletanti poet in 


his smart tilbury would dash into the 
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fair, overturning the stall of a moralist, 
the booth of a speculative philosopher, a 
wheel-barrow full of abstracts from Aris- 
totle’s poetics, translations of Horace’s 
Art of Poetry, and a few treatises on 
Common Sense. It is proposed that the 
conductors of the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews should be appoiuted clerks 
of the market. We may conjecture one 
of their reports to be somewhat in the 
style following :—‘ Orthodox Theology 
is nearly at par—Scepticism on the de- 
cline—Sermons, for retail trade, plenty, 
above a decent market price. Phileso- 
phical Dissertations, and Metaphysical 
Disquisitions are on the advance ; there 
was a considerable demand for Political 
Speculations and Discussions, which 
fetched high prices. General Histories 
stood long, and many remained unsold. 
A brisk demand for Novels and Ro- 
manees. Poetry quite a drug, and, ex- 
cepting some superior samples, did not 
meet a ready sale. Translations (French 
novels excepted) were in no demand. 
The market was overstocked with Tra- 
vels. Antiquarian Researches bore a 
decent market price. Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy considerably 
above par. There were many samples 
of forensic and pulpit Eloquence from 
Ireland, abounding in trope, figure, and 
metaphor, but as they were considera- 
bly adulterated with hyperbole and bom- 
bast, there was not a great demand for 
them, and those that were sold were 
chiefly for home consumption. Some 
brilliant and valuable specimens in Po- 
etry, Moral Tales, and the Drama, from 
that country, were not exceeded by any 
in the market. From Edinburgh there 
was a large supply of Philosophy and 
Metaphysics; Romances of the highest 
order, which brought enormous prices, 
and left all competition far behind. Some 
rare productions of the national schocl 
of Poetry, and some of the choicest spe- 
cimens of legitimate Eloquence. A con- 
siderable display of classical Literature, 
Memoirs of Science, and Political Dis- 
quisitions from Oxford. From Cam- 
bridge the supply was chiefly of Anti- 
quities, Biblical Criticism, Mathematical 
works, and Controversial Divinity. The 
London dealers, as usual, abounded in 
every department of literature, though 
their commodities by no means kept 
pace in value with their numbers and 
diversity ; almost all the Translations in 
the market were supplied from thence; 
and there was a plentiful assortment of 
Lyrics and Loyalty: Ancient Ballads 


and Modern Politics, from Cumberlang 
and Westmoreland. 





ON THE INCONSISTENCY OF THE Enty. 
BURGH REVIEWERS IN THEIR cx). 
TICISMS ON POPE. 

MR. EDITOR, 
There is no feature in modern crit). 
cism more remarkable than its suddey 


change of opinion respecting our grea 
poet, Pope. Having passed the ordea! 
of his probationary century, he had just 


bidden fair to enjoy as immortal a faine 
as Horace (who himself decided a hun. 
dred vears to be the poetical terin of 
probation,) when behold, up starts a 
Number of the Edinburgh Review ; of, 
work, which, not long before, was his 
champion and protector: and, in utter 
defiance of all consistency, declares hin 
a mere versifier, and scarcely a poet at 
all. Were one quite unacquainted with 
the secret machinery which = actuates 
that publication, one might guess for 
ever without discovering the causes of 
so flagrant and barefaced an apostacy. 
But when it is recollected that its praises 
of Pope were published some time be- 
fore certain modern poets had appeared, 
and that these modern poets now con- 
tribute to the Review, it will easily be 
conceived, that poets would elevate the 
style which they had themselves adopted, 
at the expence of a style which they 
wished to explode. It may likewise be 
easily conceived, that the editor of the 
Review would sacrifice some of its con- 
sistency for the advantage he must ¢e- 
rive from their contributions. ‘The con- 
sequence has been, that he actually took 
no longer time than three years te 
change his published sentiments respect- 
ing Pope; and, indeed, so completely 
are his two sets of tenets at variance, 
that the best refutation now extant of 
his latter attacks are to be found in his 
former vindications. 

Now, Sir, as I consider those former 
vindications extremely good, as | am 
myself incapable of doing so much jus 
tice to Pope as he has done, and as | am 
anxious to expose the injustice which he 
has also done, I think I cannot better 
attain my object, than by pitting himesell 
against himself, and comparing his for- 
mer defence of the bard with his ows 
subsequent attack ; which, by the way, 8 
about twice as severe as that from wich 
he had indignantly exculpated him. 

I shall, therefore, make sume ° 
tracts : 


[April 1, 
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1919.) 


. Defence. 
There are no picturesof natureor of Is it true? Does he speak so little to 
cnple emotion in his writings. the imagination and the heart ? Does 
Ed. Rev, Aug. 1811. he borrow his delineations from man- 

ners only and not from nature? 

Jan. 1808. 
Pope is a satirist, and a moralist, and Pope has reached & HIGH TONE OF 
,wit, and a critic, and a fine writer, RBAL POETRY, according to the strictest 
much more than he is a poe. notion of the term. Jan. 1808. 


Attack. 


Avg. i811. 

He has nota great deal of fancy. Is the sprightliness of a versatile fancy, 
Aug. 1811. the play of varied imagery, a distinguisi- 

tng Characteristic of the poet? Where 
is this more striking than in the Rape ef” 
the Lock, and indeed in’ many parts of 
Sigs the Dunciad ? 
He (Goldsmith) had the harmony of —_Is the fervour of passion, the power of 
Popé, without his quaintness, and his se- oe and expressing emotion, the 
eetness of diction without his coldness soul of poetry? We have already point- 
and eternal vivacity. ed to it in the Eloisa. Nothing of the 
Sep. 1816. kind has ever been produced eguul to it, 
Sor pathos, painting, and melody. 
wane Jan, 1808. 

The defence concludés with this un- a complete process of transmutation, 
qualified interrogatory: ‘ What then without the loss, change, or displacement 
isit that we want ¢ and for what reason of a single syllable. Yet, either this 
does Mr. Bowles, like the vain herd of must have happened to Pope’s works, oy 
modern’ ‘versifiers, carp at the poetical else the Edinburgh Review must exhi- 
merits of Pope? bit a phenomenon not much less remark- 
What is it that they want? Inthe year able, when ‘\ proves, that what is good 
1908, ifseems, they wanted nothing more is bad, and what is bad is good. "The 
ofhim than they had already found in truth is, if we judge of Pope by his mo- 
him, namely, ‘‘nature,” ‘passion,’ ral and satirical works only, we cannot 
“fancy,” and ‘‘ real poetry ;” butin the allow him many of the higher poetical 





yearI@11, they wanted of him—what? qualities. Those, therefore, who esti- 

Why precisely those very qualitieswhich mate his powers in general by these 

ha hd ound in him only three years - pieces alone, may just as well characte» 
von _Ispoetry, then, like wine, and rize the sublime 

ean! 


| ilton as a punning, 
spirit evaporate ? Horace, I re- humorous, and witty writer, because 
ber, compares it to wine, when he composed a‘laughable epitaph upon 
ntions us to keep it nine years in Hodge the carrier, or Honicr, as a most 
before we publish it; but when it is facetious poet; but not at all ‘an elevated 
ablished, 1 had no notion that it one, because he was the author of apro-.. 
could become bad, from having been once duction called The Battle of the Frogs. . 
good, Mud that its essence could undergo Tam, &c. Be. 


- 0)“ PLANETARY MOTION. — “force, after the moment of eguality at. 
MR. EDITOR, the nerihelium, does not, as he argues,’ 
crowded state of your valuable proceed from acquired increase, but takes ° 
mas (as { understand from your place in diminution; in consequence of 
er) hot permitting the insertion, the centripetal force decreasing more ra- 
this'menth, of my defence and illustra- pidly than the centrifugal, thus enabling 
fiomofthe Newtonian system of Gra- the rotatory motionand centrifugal force, 
A niust beg a corner for one obser- or projectile as is the common expression, 
‘on W..J.’s objections, the appa- to carry the earth beyond a circle whose 
ibility of. which, as itseems to radius would be equal to the peribeliam 
dered him, may also puzzle distance. ne 
readers as are not decidedly This shews that his main objection is 
incorrect in position. So much then.éx ° 






















ie fact.is, that W.J. fights awind- passant; and I trust that my popular 


Or his own, building —the superiority, illustration,in the ensuing month,will re- 
me.centrifugal over the centripetal fute all the sophistry. which has lately 
BW Montruiy Mag.-- No. 63. Vou. XI. 2H 


Jan. 1808. ~ 
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been so much in vogue upon the sub- 
ject. L. 
P. 8. If W.J. in addition to § 136 
from Ferguson, had consulted the pre- 
ceding sections 15], 2, 3, 4, he nnght 
have inferred the fact of the diminish- 
ing forces, though not expressly stated. 


[April 1, 


—I would also recominend a perusal of 
that author to the Projectile Puzzler. 
That every body sesses gravity, | 
hope I shall prove to W. J.; but for any 
body to retain their gravity, whilst read- 
ing Sir Richard, is impossible ! 





——— 


— 





THE CABINET. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POETICAL EPISTLE 
OF ROBERT BURNS. 


To the Right Honorable the Earl of 


B**+*, President of the Right Honor- 
able and Honorable the Highland So- 
ciety, which met on the 23d of May 
last, at the Shakspeare, Covent Garden, 
to concert ways and means to frustrate 
the designs of PIVE HUNDRED Higu- 
LANDERS, who, as the Society were 
informed, by Mr. M’——, of A****’s, 
were so audacious as to attempt an 
escape from their lawful lords and 
masters, whose property they are, by 
emigrating from the lands of Mr, 
Macponabp, of Glengary, to the wilds 
of Canada, in search of that fantasiic 
thing---LIBERTY ! 


Long life, my Lord, an’ health be yours, 
Unskaith’d by hunger’d Highlan’ boors! 
Lord grant nae duddie, desperate beggar, 
Wi’ durk, claymore, or rusty trigger, 
May twin auld Scotland o’ a life 
She likes—as butchers like a knife ! 

Faith, you and A****’s were richt 
To keep the Highlan’ hounds in sight! 
I doubtna! they wad bid nae better 
Thanlet them ance but owre the water, 
Then up among the lakes and seas 
They'll mak what roles and laws they please. 
Some daring Han k, or.a Franklin, ... 
May set their Highlan blyid.a ranklin’ ; 
Some Washington again may head them, 
Ox some Montgomery fearless lead them ; 
Till God knows what may be effected, 
Wien by such: heads and hearts directed : 
Poor dunghill sons of dirt and mire, 
May to Patrician rights aspire ! 
Nae eage North, now, nor sager Sackville, 
To watch and premier o’er the pack vile! 
And where will ye get Howes and Clintons 
To bring them to a right repentance ? 
To cowe. the rebel generation, 
An’ save the honor of the nation! 
They, and be d—d !—what right hae they 
To meat, or sleep, or light o° ddy; 
Far less to re Po aet or freedom 
Bat what your lordships please to gie them! 
But hear my lord! G**** hear ! 
Your hand's owre light on them I fear; 
Your » @ieves, trustees, and bailies, 
1 canna say but they do gailies ; 
They lay aside a’ tender mercies, 
And trl the hallions to the birsies : 


Yet while they’re only poin’d and herriet 

They'll keep their stubborn Highlan’ spirit; 

But smash them! crash them a’ to spails! 

And rot the dyvors i’ the jails ! 

The young dogs, swinge them to the la. 
bour, 

Let work an’ hunger mak’ them sober! 

The hizzies, if they’re oughtlens fawsont 

Let them in Drury Lane be lesson’d ! 

An’ if the wives an’ dirty brats 

Come thiggan at your doors an’ yetts, 

Fiaffan wi’ duds, an’ grey wi’ beese, 

Frightan away your deucks an’ geese ; 

Get out a horsewhip or a jowler, 

The langest thang, the fiercest growler, 

An’ gar the tatter'd gypsies pack 

Wi a’ their bastards on their back! 

Go on, my lord! Ilang to meet you, 
An’ in my house at hame to greet you’ 
W?’ common lairds ye shanna mingle, 
The benmost newk beside the ingle, 

At my right hand assigned your seat, 
"Tween Herod’ship an Polycrate,—._ 
Or, if ye on your station tarrow, 
Between Almagro an’ Pizarro ; 

A seat I’m sure ye’re weel deservin’t, 
An’ till ye come—your humble servant, 

June }, BEELZERTS. 
Arno Mundi, 5790. 


ORIGIN OP THE TERMS WHIG AND 
TORY. 

1. * This year(says Hume, Hist. Eng- 
land, 168Q), is remarkable for being the 
epoch of the well-known epithets of 
Whig and Tory, by.which, and some- 
times without any material difference, 
this island has been so long divided. 
The court party reproached their anta- 
gonists with their affinity to the fapati- 





cal conventicles in Scotland, who were ° 


known by the name of the Whigs: the 
country party found a resemblance be- 
tween the courtiers and Popish bandit: 


in Ireland, to whom the appellation of 


Tory was affixed. And after this man- 
ner, these foolish terms of reproach came 
into public and general use ; and ever 
at present seem not nearer their end 
than when they were first invented.” 

2. Bailey, in his dictionary, gives th¢ 
following as the origin : « Wari (Sax.) 
whey butter-milk, or very small bee’. 
also>a name first applied to those 
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d whokept their meetings in the 
their common food being sOUR 
witk;* a hicktiame given to those who 
were against the court interest in the 
times of King Charles and James Il. 
aid to such as were for it in succeeding 


ns. 

rrith regard to Tory, he tells us that 
itwas “a word first used by the Pro- 
testants in Ireland to signify those Irish 
common robbers and murderers who 
stood outlawed for robbery and murder ; 
now a nickname to such as call them 

selves high churchmen, or to the parti- 
sans of the Chevalier de St. George.” 

8, Johnson has, “ Whig (Sax.) I. 
Whey. 2. The name of a faction; and as 
for Tory, he supposes it to be derived 
from an Irish word, signifying a savage. 
«Qne who adheres to the ancient con- 
stitution of the state, and the apostoli- 
cal hierarchy of the church of England 

posed to a Whig.” 
~ torbhee is the Irish appellation for a 
person who seizes by force, and without 
the intervention of law, what, whether 
really so or not, he alleges to be his pro- 


Me Daniel Defoe, in No. 75 of Vol. vii. 
of his * Review of the British Nation, 
1709," thus defines Tory: 

“The word Tory is Irish, and was 
fifét made use of in Ireland, in the time 
of Elizabeth's wars there. It signified a 
kind of robbers, who, being listed in 
neither army, preyed in general upon 
their country without distinction of Eng- 
lish or Irish.” 

He tlien tells us along story, in which 
he ascribes the invention of the term to 
oné Titus Oates. The word Whig he 
informs us is Scots, and was in use among 
the Cameronians, who equently took 
a in support of their religion. It 

‘aid that the Duke of Monmouth, 

return from the battle of Both- 
ridge (so admirably described in 
Pales of My landlord), found 
self ill-treated by King Charles, 
: nets “7 pari gas aor, 
anters so mercifully. Lor uderdale 
is teported to have told Charles, with an 
oath, that the Duke had been so civil to 
Whigs, because he was a Whig him- 
in his heart, This made it a court 
in a little time all the friends 
lowers of the Duke began to be 



















A CULLODEN ANECDOTE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

Tue very interesting “ Culloden 
Anecdotes” in your late number hare 
recalled to my recollection the follow- 
ing occurrence, which I have frequently 
heard related in my own family, and of 
the authenticity of which your readers 
may be assured. After the final over- 
throw of the hopes of the Pretender, 
when he was wandering about the coun- 
try toevade his pursuers, he was, among 
his many other hair-breadth escapes, 
once probably saved in the following 
manner: My grandmother, then a girl 
of eighteen, was remarkably like the 
Pretender in face, and a report having 
been spread that the Prince was watider- 
ing about disguised in a female dress, 
Miss was actually arrested by a 
party of the royal soldiers. Being of 
a family who were staunch Jacobites, she 
had the resolution and presence of mind 
not to betray her sex, and suffered her- 
self to be conducted by the soldiers, who 
treated her with all the respect due to 
her supposed rank, towards the English 
frontiers. She was passed in this man- 
her from one station to another, till she 
reached a post, to the commanding officer 
of which she was personally known, he 
having, I think, been quartered either 
in her father’s house, or at least in the 
neighbourhood. Here the mistake was 
of course discovered, and she was sent 
back to her friends with many apolo- 
gies; but in the mean time the Preten- 
der (the report of whose capture had 
been generally circulated) had effected 
his escape. /. i. 
ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR OF NO. 595 

OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Number 595 of the Spectator for 
September 14, 1714, which was suppos- 
ed to have been written by an unknown 
hand, was the production of a Mr. Cas- 





tleton, a college friend of Addison's. 


This gentleman was also the author of 
a small collection of poems never pub- 
lished, although a few copies were print- 
ed for his friends, and his name is affixed 
to a commendatory anagram and acros- 
tic, addressed to the author of a curious 
pamphlet, entitled ««A Key to the Lock.; 
or a Treatise, proviug, beyond all con- 
tradietion, the dangerous tendency of a 
late Poem entitled The Rape of the 
Lock, to. Government and Religion, by 
Esdras Barneveit, Apothecary.” 8vo. 
London, 1715; where Mr. Castleton 
styles himself «‘ a well-wisher to thé coa- 
litiow of parties.” 
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CURIOUS ORIGIN OF WoO. 7] OF THE 
SPECTATOR. 

In the year 1711 James Hirst lived 
servant with the Honourable Edward 
Wortley. It happened one day that in 
redelivering a parcel to his master, he 
by mistake, gave him one which he had 
written to his sweetheart, and kept 
back Mr Wortley’s. He soon discovered 
his error, and immediately hurried to 
his.master in order to retrieve it; but 
nufortunately, or rather we may say for- 


[April 1, 


tunately, for poor James, it happened 
to be the first that presented itself, ang 
before his return, Mr. Wortley had pe. 
rused the enamoured footman's love 
story. James intreated to have it re. 
turned: “ No,” said Mr. Wortley, « No 
James, you shall be a great man; this 
letter shall appear in the Spectator.”— 
It was accordingly communicated to My, 
Steele, and published in James's own 
words, “ Dear Betty,” &c. 





_ a 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME UNPUBLISHED 
SCENES OP “MANUBL,” A TRAGEDY, 
BY THE REV. C. R. MATURIN. 

ACT Ill. 
De Zelos and Mendozabel. 
Mend. How, my lord— 
De Z. Nay, pardon me, I know not what 
I utter ;— 

But this I know, which much concerns your 

wisdom: 

Mark me, my worthy lord, this ancient 

* vailer 

Not to your courts confines his clamorous 

outrage ; 

In your wide streets it bruits, raves through 

your wails, 

Teaching the credulous, change-loving mul- 

titude, 

The wealth-swoln burgherand swart artizan, 

With the crowded but hushed stgeets to 

throng, 

To nod with hollow look—gripe with stern 

clutch— 

Dart dangerous meanings from the speaking 

eye, 

Then part like men whose parting seems to 


say, 
We'll meet anon to purpose : look to this— 
Your streets are full of it. 
Mend. I'st possible ? 
De Z. Possible! aye, and to the meanest 
hamlet 
Th’ infection spreads; th’ untaught and 
weaponless rustic 
Treads with a firmer step, as his stern song 
Dooms to despair that murderer's soul. 
Men. My lord! 
- WDe Z... Oh, sir! 1 prize the clamours of 
the crowd 
Light as the winds that waft'them ; but ’tis 
horrible 
To feel the curses which the writhen lip 
In stifling gives more vehement utterance ; 
To feel the curse in the averted eye, 
Withdrawn, but not extinguished; — . 
Inhale an air, peisoned with execration— 
Tread.on an earth, whose echoes to my 


Answer in groans;~-dread at my doubtful 
The cup that hate | : 
dainties presenjsy and the piled 


Suspicion plucks back hunger from—‘:.s 
horrible— 
But most of all to dread slow-stealing nigh:, 
That like a murderer in its bosom bears 
Visions that stab me sleeping. 
Toralva. My noble friend, banish such 
wayward fancies ; 
You do with too much sorrow load your 
spirit, 
If gine aise wrongfully accused—do feel 
Your nice and sensitive frame with anguish 
thrill 
What feels Alonzo’s murderer ? 
DeZ. (much agitated) Ask me not— 
It would too deeply rend the soul to speak 
it 
How should J tell thee what a murderer 
feels? 
Men. Nay drop the ungracious theme, 
thou seest it moves him. 
De Z. It doth indeed. 
ACT IV. 
De Zelos and Ximena. 
Mi. I dreamt I stood within a proud 
alcove, 
Where white-stoled virgins robed me as a 
hride, 
But told no bridegroom’s name—and when 
I asked 
Their smile had a strange kind of ghastly 
sweetness. 
De Z, Well dreamer—who was this im- 
mortal wooer ? 
Mi. List to me yet—I sat, as is the 


wont , 

Of Spanish maids, within the midnight 
bower, 

To wait the bridal song that calls them 
thence. 

—It came—the bridal song—on the hushed 
air 

Rose rich and troubled, like the groans o/ 
melody ; 

Then sunk the strain, and thrice my name 
was uttered : 

Come my pale bride—and endless be our 
union ; 


—It was Alonzo's voice that called on me— 
De Z. He hath no vdice—may th ut: 

' bodied spirit 3 
Thus haunt and ‘how! around our she!5¢ 
mansioh— 
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J will have walis of adamant. 
Yi. Oh he@y me yet, for on the waking 


de with more certainty no living sound. 
Starting | woke, and sat the live-long night, 
And on my lute traced the remembered 
chords 
(And bid my. weeeping maidens learn it too), 
Hark, list to it.— [muste within. 
De Z. (great agitation )—Hush, hush 
those sounds of woe 


They feed her madness—they will drive 
‘me mad. . 
Wouldst with his funeral dirge insult his— 

kinsman (recovering) 
This must be craft-damned, damned dissem- 
bling all. | 
(opptoaching her fiercely and seizing her 
hand) 


Hear me, and tremble—ha!—unbid thou 
tremblest. 
This dry and burning touch—this wasted 
hand, ; 
Within whose veins health revelled yester- 
day—(dropping it and gazing on her) 
This is not art— 
Xi. Canst thou place this shrunk 
Through whose thin 
mayst see the pulse 
That soon shall cease to beat—within ano- 
ther’s (grasping his hand affection- 
a 
Nay keep it in thy grasp—While yet thou 
mayst. af 
De Z: (affected at first, then flinging 
her away ) 
Wed him, and die—Now, girl, thou knowst 


my will. 
ACT V. 
Victoria surveying her apartment in the 
Castle of Almunecar. 
The carved roof, on which my fretful taper 
Fhingsstreaks of light mid gulphing cavities, 
Like the ribbed huik of some gigantic wreck, 
Through which the sullen wave that sunk it 
darkens ; 
Yon pe arch beneathits sculptured key- 
ne 
Doth darklier frown ;—its notched and fret- 
ted lines 
Seem in the light’s pale gilding like some 


- 3 . . 
Whose fierce distorted lineaments do glare 
lastly mockery at me—(she sees the 


membrane thou 


t 





; Oh ye folds 
Of wavering curtained darkness, whose dim 


Doth heave in ominous swelling, is there yet 
bya your shade, some darkly-lurking 










form ‘dimensionless,—the eye, 

with terror, measures not, but catches 
wal dar, Mirror multiplied. 

_  —— Hfanuel in the vault. 

eee _ The furred and murky lamp 
| exhalations and blue damps— 
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Like a clouded star through autuma’s 


nights— S 

Gleams sadly as if light were here a stran- 

r— 

‘Shrink not from earthly tread thou land of 
darkness, 

Let not the worm forsake his feast, nor th’ 
owl 

Cease from his dirge for me, nor the gorged 
reptile 


Couch in corruption’s festering house to 
shun me ;— ) 
——And ye whose fearful being hath no name, 
Vampire or Goul, or things of fouler nature 
That with the rotting sleep’s unnatural re- 
vels ; 

Loathed dalliance hold ;—upon the shadowy 
confines 

Of your dark empiry unscathed I stand— 

I am of earth no longer 
(He addresses the supposed inmates 

of the place } 

Oh ye with unfleshed arms, and sightless 
sockets 

Where eyes have been, and bleached and 
hairless skulls 

Swathed in the recent shroud, or sternly 
clattering 

In hollow nakedness of nerveless bone. 

Crusted with charnel mould of livid green, 

On the black ribs of death horribly verdant 

—-Ye visible watchers round the hopeless 
bed, 

Where groans and gnashing and th’ impe- 
nitent yell 

Do make the iron music of despair ;— 

Who ’gainst the doubtful spirit’s shivering 
flight 

Do centinel the passes of redemption ;— 

—Ye forms of horror wheresoe’er ye be— 

Victoria. 
Oh cease this horrid impious adjuration— 





LINES, 
Written on a blank leaf of the “ Pleasures 
of Hope.” 
Or power the fond and feeling heart to 
bless 
With tenderest joy and sweetest pensive- 
ness,— 


_In Love’s warm soul to wake a deeper glow, 


Or kindlier steal a flushing smile from 

Woe,— 

Here Campbell lives ;—his record of re- 
nown 

No fleeting pomp,—a pageant,—or acrown ! 

With time’s swift tide, they sparkle, and 
they pass ;— 

Ionic marble and Corinthian brass 

Melt into dust ;—towers, kingdoms, empire 

. fall, 

As circling ages into ages call ; 

But all unfelt the withering chill of time, 

In the fresh flower of a perennial prime. 

Here Campbell lives;—here hath his hand 
designed : : 

The fervid transcript of his generous mind, 
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CURIOUS ORIGIN OF WO. 7] OF THE 
SPECTATOR. ' 

In the year 1711 James Hirst lived 
servant with the Honourable Edward 
Wortley. It happened one day that in 
redelivering a parcel to his master, he 
by mistake, gave him one which he had 
written to his sweetheart, and kept 
back Mr Wortley’s. He soon discovered 
his error, and immediately hurried to 
his,master in order to retrieve it; but 
nufortunately, or rather we may say for- 





[April }, 


tunately, for poor James, it happened 
to be the first that presented itself, ang 
before his return, Mr. Wortley had pe. 
rused the enamoured footman's loye 
story. James intreated to have it re. 
turned: “ No,” said Mr. Wortley, « No 
James, you shall be a great man; thi 
letter shall appear in the Spectator.”— 
It was accordingly communicated to Mr, 
Steele, and published in James's own 


words, “ Dear Betty,” &c. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME UNPUBLISHED 
SCENES OP “MANUEL,” A TRAGEDY, 
BY THE REV. C. R. MATURIN. 

ACT Ill. 
De Zelos and Mendozabel. 
Mend. How, my lord— 
De Z. Nay, pardon me, I know not what 
I utter ;— 

But this I know, which much concerns your 

wisdom: 

Mark me, my worthy lord, this ancient 

* vailer 

Not to your courts confines his clamorous 

outrage ; 

In your wide streets it bruits, raves through 

your wails, 

Teaching the credulous, change-loving mul- 

titude, 

The wealth-swoln burgherand swart artizan, 

With the crowded but hushed stgeets to 

throng, 

To nod with hollow look—gripe with .stern 

clutch— 

Dart dangerous meanings from the speaking 

eye, 

Then part like men whose parting seems to 

say, 

We'll meet anon to purpose : look to this— 

Your streets are full of it. 


Mend. I’st possible ? 
De Z. Possible! aye, and to the meanest 
hamlet 


Th’ infection spreads; th’ untaught and 
weaponless rustic 

Treads with a firmer step, as his stern song 

Dooms to despair that murderer’s soul. 

Men. My lord! 

 WDe Z... Oh, sir! I prize the clamours of 
the crowd 

Light as the winds that waft'them ; but ’tis 
horrible 

To feel the curses which the writhen lip 

In stifling gives more vehement utterance ; 

To feel the curse in the averted eye, 

Withdrawn, but not extinguished; — . 

Inhale an air, poisoned with execration— 

Tread. onan earth, whose echoes to my 


steps. 

Answer in groans;~-dread at my doubtful 
The cup that hate : 

dalniies presenjsy and the piled 
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Suspicion plucks back hunger fromm—:.s 
horrible— 
But most of all to dread slow-stealing nigh: 
That like a murderer in its bosom bears 
Visions that stab me sleeping. 
Toralva. My noble friend, banish such 
wayward fancies ; 
You do with too much sorrow load your 
spirit, 
if sont —ahie wrongfully accused—do feel 
Your nice and sensitive frame with anguish 
thrill 
What feels Alonzo’s murderer ? 
DeZ. (much agitated) Ask me not— 
It would too deeply rend the soul to speak 
it— 
How should J tell thee what a murderer 
feels? 
Men. Nay drop the ungracious theme, 
thou seest it moves him. 
De Z. It doth indeed. 
ACT IV. 
De Zelos and Ximena. 
Xi. I dreamt I stood within a proud 
alcove, 
Where white-sioled virgins robed me as 2 
hride, 
But told no bridegroom’s name—and when 
I asked 
Their smile had a strange kind of ghastly 
sweetness. 
De Z, Well dreamer—who was this im- 
mortal wooer? 
Xi. List to me yet—I sat, as is the 


wont ; 

Of Spanish maids, within the midnight 
bower, 

To wait the bridal song that calls them 
thence. 

—-It came—the bridal song—on the hush 
air 

Rose rich: and troubled, like the groans oi 
melody ; 

Then sunk the strain, and thrice my name 

was uttered : 

Come my pale bride—and endless be out 

union ; 


—-It was Alonzo's voice that called on me— 
DeZ. He hath no voice—mey th’ us; 


bodied spirit 
Thus haunt and how! around our shekizg 
mansioh— . 
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} will have walis of adamant. 
Yi. Oh heap me yet, for on the waking 
“ear 
strikes with more certainty no living sound. 
starting I woke, and sat the live-long night, 
And on my lute traced the remembered 
chords 
(And bid my. weeeping maidens learn it too), 
Hark, list to it.— [muste within. 
De Z. (great agitation)—Hush, hush 
those sounds of woe 
They feed her madness—they will drive 
‘me mad. 
Wouldst with his funeral dirge insult his— 
‘kinsman (recovering ) 
This must be craft-damned, damned dissem- 
bling all. 
(approaching her fiercely and seizing her 
hand 
oe ie, and tremble—ha!—unbid thou 
tremblest. 
This dry and burning touch—this wasted 
hand, | 
Within whose veins health revelled yester- 
day—(dropping it and gazing on her) 
This is not art— 
Xi. Canst thou place this shrunk 
hand— 
Through whose thin membrane thou 
mayst see the pulse 
That soon shall cease to beat—within ano- 
ther’s (grasping his hand affection- 


). 
Rar heep itin thy grasp—While yet thou 
mayst. 
De £Z: (affected at first, then flinging 
her away ) 
Wed him, and die—Now, girl, thou knowst 


my will. 
ACT V. 
Victoria surveying her apartment in the 
Castle of Almunecar. 
The carved roof, on which my fretful taper 
Flingsstreaks of light mid gulphing cavities, 
Like the ribbed huik of some gigantic wreck, 
Through which the sullen wave that sunk it 
darkens ; 
Yon gre arch beneathits sculptured key- 
ne 
Doth darklier frown ;—its notched and fret- 
aa os 
Seem in the light’s pale gilding like some 
_  IBeEe, 
Whose fierce distorted lineaments do glare 
in ghast | Mockery at me—(she sees the 
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Re x Oh ye folds 
Of wavering curtained darkness, whose dim 


Doth heave in ominous swelling, is there yet 
your shade, some darkly-lurking 
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with terror, measures not, but catches 
dark mirror multiplied. 
‘Manuel in the vault. 
_ The furred and murky lamp 
| exhalations and blue damps— 
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Like a clouded star through autumn’s 


nights— ; 

Gleams sadly as if light were here a stran- 

r— 

‘Shriak not from earthly tread thou land of 
darkness, 

Let not the worm forsake his feast, nor th’ 
owl 

Cease from his dirge for me, nor the gorged 
reptile 


Couch in corraption’s festering house to 
shun me ;— ; 
—And ye whose fearful being hath no name, 
Vampire or Goul, or things of fouler nature 
That with the rotting sleep’s unnatural re- 
vels ; 

Loathed dalliance hold ;—upon the shadowy 
confines 

Of your dark empiry unscathed I stand— 

I am of earth no longer 
(He addresses the supposed inmates 

of the place } 

Oh ye with unfleshed arms, and sightless 
sockets 

Where eyes have been, and bleached and 
hairless skulls 

Swathed in the recent shroud, or sternly 
clattering 

In hollow nakedness of nerveless bone. 

Crusted with charnel mould of livid green, 

On the black ribs of death horribly verdant 

—-Ye visible watchers round the hopeless 
bed, 

Where groans and gnashing and th’ impe- 
nitent yell 

Do make the iron music of despair ;— 

Who ’gainst the doubtful spirit’s shivering 
flight 

Do centinel the passes of redemption ;— 

—Ye forms of horror wheresoe’er ye be— 

Victoria. 
Oh cease this horrid impious adjuration— 





LINES, 
Written on a blank leaf of the “ Pleasures 
of Hope.” 
Or power the fond and feeling heart to 
bless 
With tenderest joy and sweetest pensive- 
ness,— 


~In Love’s warm soul to wake a deeper glow, 


Or kindlier steal a flushing smile from 

Woe,— 

Here Campbell lives ;—his record of re- 
nown 

No fleeting pomp,—a pageant,—or acrown ! 

With time’s swift tide, they sparkle, and 
they pass ;— 

Tonic marble and Corinthian brass 

Melt into dust ;—towers, kingdoms, empires 

. fall, : ' 

As circling ages into ages call ; 

But all unielt the withering chill of time, 

In the fresh flower of a perennial prime. 

Here Campbell lives;—here hath his hand 
designed : 

The fervid transcript of his generous mind, 
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Like that mysterious crystal which in- 
spires 

Serener pureness from the wrath of fires ; 

The tender charm of his familiar page, 

Which soothed with softest dreams our 
earliest age, 

But breathes,—resigned to art’s severe con- 
troul,— 

Diviner transport, and a purer soul. 

When his bold strings, with noblest frenzy 


fraught, 
Unchecked by terror, reach the heaven of 


thought, 3 
Seems not his minstrel-spirit to have won 
The fiery car and mantle of the sun ; 
Wide o’er the burning galaxy to sweep, 
Span éarth’s proud planet and divide the 
deep, 
Its springs unlock, and wake with potent 
spell 
The ang pity slumbering in her cell ?— 
Soft as her sigh, the swelling tones subside, 
Mournful and slow, yet warbling as they 
lide 
Sooth the still air, the arrested soul enchain > 
Till bliss is moulded in the mint of pain! 


O thou, whose path fair Fancy strews with 
flowers ,-— 

One lovely tissue of romantic hours, — 

Whose classic home indulgent Heaven has 


With each blest handmaid in the court of 
taste ; 

Oft o’er the enchanting scenes thy art has 
planned, 

Supremely lovely, or divinely grand, 

Shall beauty linger—each rude care asleep— 

Alone with thee to glow or wildly weep ; 

Till thou, enthron’d within her breast, shal 
be 

The guardian priest of her futurity, 

Responsive to her voice, bright dreams to 
weave 

At opening sun-risé and at falling eve. 

Feb. 12, 1819. J. H. Wierkn. 





TO ARTHUR BROOKE, ESQ. 
If storms, the myrtle-flowers decay, 
And lightning scathe the parent tree; 
Fresh blooms almost as fair as they 
In Spring’s returning hours we see: 


The stream that asclear as light,— 
Now darkened by a turbid stain,— 
In after moments, to the sight, 
Reflects heaven’s glorious hues again: 
With awful sound and stormy flash, 
At morn, old ocean’s waters roar ; 
Yet evening hears them softly dash 
In music on the sunny shore : 
And hearts by sorrow nursed, and care,— 
By torture seared, or rent by woe, 
May see, in happier moments, there 
Sweet hepe’s returning blossoms blow. 
Love's holy light may all be faded, _ 
And and troubled be its tidé ; 
Yet from her nn fre | roses shaded,— 
A purer stream be supplied. 
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[April 1, 


Wild and lamenting voices speak 
The spirit’s awful agonies,; 

Whose stormy rush may burst and break 
And in soft melting murmurs rise : 


But time, whose wing hath soothed thi, 
heart,— 
All broken once as thine can be, 
And torn in every tender part,— 
Shall lay his healing hand on thee. 


At midnight to thy page I flee, 
Oh! dear devoted son of song ; 
My sleepless spirit aches for thee, 
Yo thee my warmest tears belong. 


Thy friends from sorrow turned away,* — 
Love would not wake one strain to cheer 
thee ;— 
But there are hearts more true than they, 
To whom thy griefs the more endear 
thee,— 


I know the world hath loved us not— 
That Fate her burning brand hath 
hurled ;— 
But song can soothe our darkest lot, 
And we may yet defy the world. 


Souls, which apart are like to such,— 
When joined, a purer pulse can know ;— 
As two discordant harps, when touched 
At once,—in softest music flow. 
March 1, 1819. B. B. W. 





AT PARTING. 
Autumn noons were throwing 
Lights, serene and glowing, 
On mountain, lake, and tree ; 
And a soft melancholy— 
Making the day more holy— 

Brooded o’er earth and sea ;— 
When first I flew to greet thee 
Impassioned Zobéide, 

And oh! so kind and sweetly 

Came thy young voice to me, 

It woke to new vibration 
This sad heart’s long stagnation, 

Which trembled all to thee! 
Sickness her best bloom shrouded,— 
Her soft cheek sadness clouded ,— 

And dear that cloud to me ; 

Yet, would a sudden hectic 
Light her wild eye, electric, 

When wizard Poesy, 

In her numbers weaving— 
ing, soothing, grieving— 
Thrilled the fair breast whose heaving 

Gleamed like white waves‘ at sea; 
*Till f could deem its splendour, 

So passing bright and tender, 

Was only lit for me.— 

utumn winds were rending 
he berries, redly bénding, 

From one lone sumach-tree ; 
When the warm tears, quick starting 
To my dim lids at parting, 

She gave her hand to nie. 

*F was like that earlier. token _ 





* “ Poems by Arthur Brooke,” p. !3!. 
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With which my heart was broken ;— 
few were the accents spoken, 
Enough—that I could see 
shrunk away im sorrow, 
$ From thoughts, that on the morrow 
Our hands apart would be! 


The year's last rose hung wreathing, 
Around, faint odor breathing, 

From its decaying tree ; 
Unhoping I bereaved it, 
Unsmiling she received it, 

Stole one swift glance at me ;— 
Then in her book disposed it 
With lingering hand and closed it, 


r Where sacredly reposed it, 
| Pledge of past joy to be: 
As though her eye had uttered 
" Tosgothe the heart that fluttered, 
« Yes, I’ll remember thee!” 
VIDA. 
h Wolurn, Sep. 16, 1818. 
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TO AN INFANT CHILD. 


Unknown—unseen —- yet cherished in my 
breast, 
Child of my love, my happinéss and woe! 
I leave thee, lingering,with a soul oppressed, 
To climes afar—to other worlds to go: 
y Yet, ere J lose the mountains of my land,— 
¢ last blue glimpse of thy maternal 
shore,— 
Hopes of my heart—recorded by my hand— 
Shall be my child’s when life and grief 
are o'er. 
Whilst on thine infant innocence I gaze,— 
Tis but the fancy of a father’s mind,— 
And cast a glance of prophecy on days 
With bliss——perchance, with wretched- 
ness combined ;— 
‘Twere wise to wish thee,—pure and fault- 
Be passion, and incentive gifts of ti 
nm, and incentive guts of time, 
Armd thy heer delusive iteae shed, 
And stain thy spotless innocence with 
crume. 


Yermwise it were ;—but from this ruined 


_ Where every year hath triumphed in 


, , Gecay,— 
From thee, sweet solace of my soul, to part 
Were e’en to chase the blood of life away. 


'd haye thee live some few bright summers 


Tilt tol and sufferance have blanched 
Ty brow ;— 
a tears, at least, my tomb may 


Tho’ oe’r my grave no other sorrows flow. 
And when—as, haply, thou, in autumn’s 


seve, ; 
ang from vulgar joys a pensive 
O'er the cold ashes of thy_sire to grieve, 


with filia) drops his tomb-spreog 
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As the last tints of wan effulgence shed 
A sad complexion o’er the solemn scene ; 
Since little thy conception of the dead 
May tell, like whom, thine unseen sire 
hath been ; 
Go—lean thee o’er unruffled waters deap ;— 
There trace the features o’er their mirror 
thrown ; 
And, haply, those that rest in endless sleep 
May greet thy view—developed in thine 


own. 





THE SILKEN LOCK. 
Written by ayoung Lady on the departure 
of an infant Niece. 
No more, sweet babe! thou meet’st mine 
eyes; 
I’ve wished to thee a long farewell! 
And tears, unbidden, now arise ; : 
And sighs, uncalled, my bosom swell :— 
All I now hold of one so fair, 
Is buta silken lock of hair. 


No more mine eyes can gaze on thee !— _ 
I saw thee, lov’d one! hence depart::— 
Now thou art far away from me, 
But thy dear form lives in my heart! 
And 'tis a painful, pleasing care 
To look upon this silken hair. 
1 know repining is in vain ;— 
It soothes me not,—it brings not thee! 
But yet my breast will still complain, 
As my too faithful memory 
Brings back the head of beauty rare, 
Where grew this silken lock of hair. 
I do not thy decrees artaign, 
Almighty Father of the world !— 
The ills that make the heart complain. 
May blessings prove, when quite un- 
furled :— 
The babe I love is in thy care!— 
I'll not weep o’er her silken hair. 
March 13, 1819. 





™— 


On hearing the Irish Melody “ pown- 
HALL,” as arranged by Mr. Moore. 


Yes, I have loved to hear the minstrel strain 
Falling, in liquid notes, from Beauty’s 
voice ; 
Although each echo woke a thrilling pain, 
Too keen to let my listening soul rejoice! 


- For it recalled the memory of hours,— 
Fraught with delight, but to my heart now 
lost ; 
And such the magic of its charmful powers, 
I deemed it sweetest—when it pained m 
most! A. 





ON THE BIRTH OF A CHILD. 
The morn that ushered thee to life,my child 
Saw thee in tears—whilst all around thee 
smiled! . 
When summoned hence to thy eternal sleep, 
Ob! may'st thou smile whilst all around thee 
weep! k. 
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MEMOIR OF S. T. COLERIDGE, ESQ. 
(With a Portrait.) 


THE. subject of this biographical 
sketch was born in the year 1773, at 
the market town of Ottery St. Mary, in 
Devonshire, of which parish his father, 
the Rev. John Coleridge, was for many 
years vicar, after having been an emi- 
nent schoolmaster at South Moulton, 
on the northern side of the same coun- 
ty, where that elegant scholar and 
acute critic, Mr.Samuel Badcock, was 
one of his pupils. Mr. Coleridge con- 
tributed much valuable aid to his learned 
countryman, Dr. Kennicott, in the great 
work of collating the porns 5 of the 
Hebrew Bible ; and he gave solid proofs 
of his biblical reading and judgment, in 
«‘ Dissertations on the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Chapters of the Book of 
Judges,” as well as in some fugitive es- 


says on acriptural subjects in different 


periodical publications. One of his 
pieces, now before us, * An Inquiry into 
the Opinion of the Ancient Jews Con- 
cerning the Divine Word, or the Aoyoc,” 
would have been a suitable appendix to 
that part of his son's ‘* Biographia Lite- 
raria,” where he has ventured to discuss 
the same sublimely mysterious theme.— 
Sesides these performances, the elder 
Mr. Coleridge published a Fast Sermon, 
during the American war, and an in- 
comparable critical Latin Grammar. He 
died suddenly, in 1782, at the age of 
sixty-two, much regretted by his pa- 
rishioners and all who had the pleasure 
of knowing his worth and talents. He 
was twice married—by his first wife lie 
had three daughters, one of whom is 
now living; and by the second he had 
ten children, among whom there was 
only one daughter. The survivors of 
this numerous family are—!. Colonel 
Coleridge. 2. The Rev. Edward Cole- 
ridge, of Ottery. 3. The Rev. George 
Coleridge, of the same place; and lastly, 
our author, who indulges the ingenious 
but fanciful conjecture that Spinoza’s 
admirable biographer, CoLERUS, may 
have been his progenitor; a notion, 
however, too far fetched to need a seri- 
ous refutation. 

It may well be supposed that, with 
such a family, and a small living, Mr. 
Coleridge could not leave much behind 
him; and accordingly some friends pro- 
cured admission for the youngest son 
into Christ's Hospital, where he soon 
distinguished himself as 2 bay of acute 
parts and eccentric habits. The Rey. 
James Bowyer was then the head mas- 


ter of the grammar school, and though ; 
severe disciplinarian, he took a pleasyr. 
in festering promising genius. Revers. 
ing to this period of his life, and the ch, 
racter of his excellent preceptor, 4, 
Coleridge says—“ He early mouldg; 
my taste to the preference of Demgj. 
thenes to Cicero,of Homer ard Theocyi. 
tus to Virgil, and again of Virgil t 
Ovid. He habituated me to COMpare 
Lucretius, Terence, and above ali the 
chaster poems of Catullus, not only wit) 
the Roman poets of the, so called, silve 
and brazen ages, but with even those of 
the Augugtan era; and on grounds 0 
plain sense and universal logic to see 
and assert the superiority of the former, 
in the truth and nativeness, both of their 
thoughts and diction. Atthe sime time 
that we were studying the Greck trace 
poets, he made us read Shakspeare and 
Milton as lessons; and they were the 
lessons too which required most time and 
trouble to bring up, so as to escape his 
censure. I learned from him that poetry, 
even that of the loftiest, and seemingly 
that of the wildest odes, had a logic oi 
its own, as severe as that of science, 
and more difficult, because more subtle, 
more complex, and dependant on more 
and more fugitive causes. In our Eng- 
lish compositions (at least for the las: 
three years of our school. education) he 
showed no mercy to phrase, metaphor, 
or image, unsupported by a sound seuse, 
or where the same sense might have 
been conveyed with equal force and dig- 
nity in plainer words. Lute, harp, and 
lyre, muse, muses, and inspirations—e- 
gasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrenc, were 
all an abomination to him. In fancy, I 
can almost hear him now exclaiming— 
“ Harp? Harp? Lyre? Penané int, 


boy, you mean ! Muse, boy; muse ? Your, 


nurse’s daughter, you.mean / Preriin 
spring 2 Oh, aye! the cloister-pump, 
I suppose /” 

“There was one custom of our m2s- 
ter’s which I cannot pass over in stience, 
because 1 think it imitable, and wort’ 
of imitation. He would often pert 
our theme exercises, under some prei’s' 
of want of time, to accumulate, tili ea¢! 
Jad had four or. five to be looked ovr 
Then, placing the whole number abres! 
on his desk, he would ask the writer.W' 
this or that sentence might not 5° 
found as appropriate a place under t's 
or that thesis; and if no satisfyiug 4” 


hg 


swer could be returned, and two !su" 
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ofthe same kind were found in one exer- 
cise, the irrevocable verdict followed, 
she exercise was torn up, and another, 
on the same subject, to be produced, in 
addition to the tasks of the day. The 
reader will, I trust, excuse this tribute of 
recollection to a man, whose severities, 
even now, not seldom furnish the dreams 
by which the blind fancy would fain in- 
erpret to the mind the painful sensa- 
tions of distempered sleep; but neither 
jeasent nor dim the deep sense of my mo- 
ral and intellectual obligations. He sent 
us to the university excellent Latin and 
Greek scholars, and tolerable Hebra- 
ists. Yet our classical knowledge was 
the least of the good gifts, which we de- 
rived from his zealous and conscientious 
tutorage. He is now gone to his final re- 
ward, full of years, and full of honours, 
even of those honours which were dearest 
to his heart, as gratefully bestowed by 
thatschool, and still binding him to the in- 
terests of that school in which he had 
been himself educated, and to which, 
during his whole life, he was a dedi- 
cated being.” 

Another friend, to whom Mr. Cole- 
ridge acknowledges his obligations, while 
on this noble foundation, is the present 
excellent Bishop of Calcutta, who was 
then in the first form, or, in the language 
ofthe school, a Grecian. From him, 
among other favours, he received a pre- 
sent of Mr. Bowles’s Sonnets, with 
which our student was so enthusiasti- 
cally delighted, that in less than eigh- 
teen months he made more than forty 
transcriptions of them, for the purpose 
of giviig them to persons who had in 
aly way won his regard. The posses- 
son of these poems wrought a great, 
aud indeed radical, change in the mind 
of our author, who hitherto, and 
even before liis fifteenth year, had be- 
wildered himself in metaphysical specula- 
hon and theological controversy. 

“Nothing. else,” savs Mr. Coleridge, 
“pleased me. History, and particular 
facts lost all interest in my mind. Po- 
etry (though for a school boy of that age, 
I was ‘above par in English versification, 
ind had already produced two or three 
compositions, which, I may venture to 
“Y, Without reference to my age, were 

Wnatabove mediocrity, and which 
med me more credit than the 
f00d sense of my old nes was 

I pleased with,) poetry itself, yea, 

novels and romances, Malan insipid to 
me. In iny friendless wanderings, on 
our leave days,* (for 1 was an orphan, 
Ne ist Hospital phrase, not for ho- 

*¥ Montary Mac,—No. 63, 
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and had scarce any connections in Lon- 

don) highly was I delighted, if any pas- 

senger, especially if he were dressed in 

black, would enter into conversation 

with me. For 1 soon found the means 

of directing it to my favourite subjects, 

‘* Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will, and 
fate 

Fix’d fate, free-will, fore-knowledge abso- 
lute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes Jost.” 

From this preposterous pursuit he 
was called, at least for a considerable 
time, by an accidental acquaintance with 
a very amiable family, and chiefly by 
the poetry of Mr. Bowles. At the age 
of nineteen our author removed to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, but of his academical 
history we know but little, nor does it 
appear, indeed, that he either graduated 
or stood a candidate for the literary ho- 
nours of the university. While there, 
however, he assisted one of his friends 
in the composition of an essay on English 
Poetry, intended for a society at Exeter, 
but which piece is not inserted in their 
published volume. 

In 1794, he ventured to publish a 
small volume of juvenile poems, which 
productions were very favourably spoken 
of by the periodical critics, as the buds of 
hope, and promises of better works to 
come: though the same’ reviewers con- 
curred in objecting to them, obscurity, 
a general turgidness of diction, anda 
profusion of new: coined double epithets. 
Instead of feeling indignant at this re- 
proof, the author judiciously availed him- 
self of the censures that were bestowed, 
for the correction of these parasitical 
plants of youthful poetry. ‘The same 
year he printed “ The Fall of Robe- 
spierre, an historic drama,” in which the 
conventional speeches were happily ver- 
sified, and the sentiments expressed in 
language classically correct and uncom 
monly vigorous. The French revolu- 
tion had at this time turned the heads of 
many persons, who from their years, and 
extent of observation, ought to have 
considered such a combustion as a pesti- 
lential contagion, that called for a strict 
quarantine, rather than to be hailed 1s 
a blessing, deserving of general propaga- 
tion. - Where heads, grown grey in 
knowledge and experience of the world, 
erred grossly in jotement, it was not 
much to be wondered that young and 
ardent minds should become enthusias- 
tically extravagant. This was the ease 


lidays altogether, but for those on which 
the boys are permitted to go beyond the 
precincts of the school. 


Vou. XI. 2i 
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with Mr. Coleridge, who became such a 
zealot in the cause of universal liberty as 
to abandon the friendly cloisters of Jus 
college to embark in the quixotic enter- 
prize of reforming the world. He had, 
at this time, formed a close intimacy 
with Mr. Southey, and Robert Lovell, 
on a visit to Oxford, and their senti- 
ments being perfectly in unison, the tri- 
umvirate began to project schemes for 
ameliorating the condition of human so- 
ciety. 

They began their operations at Bris- 
tol in a course of Lectures delivered by 
our young adventurer with considerable 
applause, from certain classes in that 
renowned trading city. Here, also, Mr. 
Coleridge published two political pam- 
phiets, one entituled, “‘ Consciones ad 
Populum, or Addresses to the People ;” 
and the other, “ A Protest against cer- 
tain Bills then pending for Suppressing 
Seditious Meetings.” 

In an inauspicious hour also he was 
persuaded to commence a weekly paper, 
called “The Watchman ;” and as the ob- 
ject of it was to diffuse the new political 
doctu'ines, he set out like Wildgoose in Mr. 
Graves’s admirable novel, to make pro- 
selytes, and, above all, to procure sub- 
scribers. He commenced his campaign 
at Birmingham ; but though the persons 
to whom he made his approaches were 
strenuous advocates “ for liberty and 
truth, and all them sort of things,” few 
could be found to contribute their money 
in aid of the proposed paper. Notwith- 
Standing the poor encouragement which 
he met with in his northern tour, at 
Manchester, Derby, Nottingham, Shef- 
field, and all those places which were 
most likely for his purpose, our author 
ventured to bring out The Watchman, 
which languished on to the tenth num- 
ber, and then its warning voice was 
heard no more. 

This woeful disappointment in his 
political expectations was in some mea- 
sure relieved by the favourable recep- 
tion given to a volume of poems, the 
quick sale of which induced him to a re- 
publication, with the addition of some 
communications from his friends, Charles 
Lamb and Charles Lloyd. 

Still the ardour for liberty, and the 
establishment of a perfect order of 
things, continued to prevail, and Mr. 
Coleridge, with his friends Southey and 
Lovell, were bent upon trying their 
skill as political philosophers, not in cor- 
recting the evils of an ojd state, but in 
the settlement of a new one. This 
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Utopia, which was to bear the high 
sounding name of PANTIsOCRACy, they 
Propeeee to found on the banks of th, 

usquehanna, where all property wa 
to be held in common, and every mani, 
his turn to be a legislator. But whij 
preparations were making to carry thic 
fine projeet into execution, the whole 
scheme blew up by a spark of anothe; 
description, and in the midst of thei 
dreams of immortality, these rivals oj 
Solon, Lycurgus, and Numa, became 
enamoured of three sisters of the nae 
of Fricker. Thus the business of Love 
thrust out the mighty concern of what 
our old friend Jerry Bentham calls the 
science of Codification, and in a short 
time our author and his two associate;, 
instead of seeking happiness in the 
wilds of America, were content to sit 
down in the bosom of domestic enjoy. 
ment, according to the laws and usages 
of their fathers. In plain terms, «i 
three married, and the scheme of foreign 
colonization being given up, they began 
to think about settling in their ow 
country. Mr. Coleridge went to reside 
at Nether Stowey, a small town new 
Bridgewater, where be contracted a 
acquaintance with Mr. Wordsworth, the 
particulars of which have been alread; 
related in the account of that estimable 
character. 

At this period the circumstances of 
our author were far from being con- 
fortable, and his principal subsistence 
depended upon literary labours, the re 
muneration for which, at such a dis 
tance from the metropolis, could not 
adequate to the necessities of a growin; 
family. In this perplexity he was re- 
lieved by the generous and munificeat 
patronage of Mr, Josiah and Mr. The- 
mas Wedgwood, who enabled lim W 
finish his education in Germany, white 
he began to study the language at Rit: 
zeburg ; after acquiring which be we 
through Hanover to Gottingen. Here 
he diligently attended the lectures ¢ 
Blumenbach on physiology and natura 
history; and those of Eichhorn on the 
New Testament: but his chief applic 
tion was to philosophy and polite liter 
ture. This important event in the lif 
of Mr. Coleridge oecurted in 1798, a 
during his residence abroad he had t!* 
satisfaction of meeting Mr. Wordswort®, 
then on a tour in Germany with his * 
ter. At Hamburg the two poetic 
friends were highly gratified by a 
to Klopstock, who complained hea‘! 
of the bald translation of his great ¥” 
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‘nto our language, and said to Mr. Cole- 
ridge, “ I wish you would render into 
h some select passages of the 
Messiah, and revenge me of your coun- 
man.” Soon after the return of our 
author from Germany he undertvok the 
literary and political department of the 
Morning Post, on entering into which 
wagement it was stipulated that the 
r should be conducted on certain 
wd and announced principles, from 
which the editor should neither be 
nor requested to deviate in fa- 
your of any party or circumstance. This 
commexion continued during the Ad- 
dington administration, after which, the 
paper being transferred to other pro- 
prietors, Mr. Coleridge relinquished the 
enient. While he was in this 
concern he published translations of 
twoof Schiller’s Dramas, on the story 
of Wallenstein. 

Mr. Coleridge now became secretary 
toSir Alexander Ball, whom he accom- 
panied to Malta, of which island that 
distinguished officer was appointed go- 
vernor ; but this situation our author did 
notlong retain, nor did it prove any other- 
wise advantageous to him than by extend- 
ing his knowledge of the world, and giv- 
ing him an peng of treading the 
classic ground of Italy. Here an anecdote 
occurs which we shall give in the author's 
own words: ‘* When 1 was at Rome, 

ng many other visits, to the tomb of 
Julius 11. | went thither once with a 
Prussian artist, a man of genius and 
great vivacity of feeling. As we were 
gazing on Michael Angelo’s Moszs, our 
conversation turned on the horns and 
beard of that stupendous statue ; of the 
ity of each to support the other ; 

the super-human effect of the former, 
the necessity of the existence of 
poe ive a harmony and integrity 
into the image and the feeling ex- 
by it. Conceive them removed 


i the statue would. become unnatural, - 


being supernatural. We called 
Riilened horns of the rising sun, and 
i repeated the noble passage from T'ay- 
lor’s Holy Dying.—That horns were 
the emblem of power and sovereignty 









‘Mong the Eastern nations ; and are still 


_as such in Abyssinia ; the Ache- 
the ancient Greeks; and the pro- 
tas and feelings that originally 
sted the mixture of the human and 
“te brute form in the figure, by which 
“ey realized the idea of their mysteri- 
us Pan, as representing intelligence 
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blended with a darker power, deeper, 
mightier, and more universal than the 
conscious intellect of man; than intel- 
ligence; all these thoughts and recol- 
lections passed in procession before our 
minds. My companion, who possessed 
more than his share of the hatred which 
his countrymen bore to the French, had 
just observed to me, “a Frenchman, 
sir, is the only animal in the human 
shape, that by no possibility can lift itself 
up to religion or poetry.” When, lo! 
two French officers of «listinction and 
rank entered the church! ‘ Mark you,” 
whispered the Prussian, “ the first thing 
which those scoundrels will notice, (for 
they will begin by instantly noticing the 
statue in parts, without one moment’s 
pause of admiration impressed by the 
whole) will be the horns and the beard. 
And the associations which they will 
immediately commit with them, will be 
those of a He-Goat and a Cuckold.”— 
Never did man guess more luckily. Had 
he inherited a portion of the great legis- 
lator’s prophetic powers, whose statue 
we had been contemplating, he could 
scarcely have uttered words more coin- 
cident with the result ; for even as he 
had said, so it came to pass.” 

During the wanderings of Mr. Cole- 
ridge his wife and family resided under 
the roof of Mr. Southey, at Keswick, 
and thither our poet bent his course on 
his return to England. 

We next find him lecturing on poetry at 
the Royal Institution, and an occasional 
writer in the Courier, his political prin- 
ciples having now undergone a complete 
transmutation. In 1812 he produced a 
series of miscellaneous Essays, entituled 
‘* The Friend ;” which, though they had 
but a very limited circulation, he hag 
subsequently revised, enlarged, and re- 
printed. The year following appeared 
“ Remorse ;” a tragedy; and, latterly, 
he has favoured the world with the 
“Memoir of his Literary Life ;” in two 
volumes; ‘ Sibylline Leaves;” and 
‘‘ Christabel,” a poem, of which it is 
enough to say that it has received the 
unqualified praise of Lord Byron. 

Mr. Coleridge is at present employed 
in reading a course of lectures on poetry 
and philosophy ; and we have reason also 
to believe that he is one of the writers 
engaged on the Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana, a scientific dictionary on quite a 
new plan,. the eo ne of which is 
known to be his performance. W. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Recollections of Japan; comprising @ 
particular Account of the Religion, 
Language, Government, Laws, and Man- 
ners of the People, with Observations on 
the Geography, Climate, Population, 
and Productions of the Country. By 
Captain Gotowntn, R. N. 8vo. pp. 302. 

(Concluded from our fast.) 

THE dresses of the Japanese are of a 
very peculiar description ; they consist 
generally of a number of loose garments 
with very large sleeves, put over each 
other, and fastened round the waist 
with a girdie. The women are describ- 
ed as attending even more than the men 
te magnificence in their apparel; one 
eustom respecting which must be, in no 
common degree, inconvenient. Besides 
a profusion of shorter dresses, they wear 
a robe with a train of several feet in 
length: and their vests or corsets some- 
times amount to nearly a hundred! For- 
tunately, however, they are of so slight 
aconstruction, that, according to Charle- 
voix, half of them may be crammed into 
a pocket. 

The female head-dress resembles the old- 
fashioned head-dresses of our ladies; with 
this exception only, that the Japanese women 
do not powder them; but put in the hair 
many flowers and ribands, and besides some 
gold or silver bodkins, which resemble our 
tuning keys. Of children who are not yet 
five years old, the hair is cut every year 
differently : in some of them a circle is left 
round the head, which is braided with ri- 
band : in others the hair is shaven from the 
crown of the head, and left only on the tem- 
ples and in the neck, and braided with 'ri- 
bands or artificial flowers. p. 123. 

The Japanese do not wear any stock- 
ings, except in travelling: they call 
them Kafan; their shoes are made of 
straw, or slips of wood, but they last a 
very short time, being always of a very 
slight texture. People of fortune in 
Japan travel with equipages somewhat 
resembling our very old coaches, drawn 
either by horses or oxen: persons of in- 
ferior rank generally on horseback, ‘or in 
litters. Our author, however, describes 
a procession which he witnessed, of the 
governor of Matsma, on horseback, to 
a temple of thanksgiving he was accus- 
tomed to visit every spring. 

The high priest, the priests and officers 
who were obliged to be present, were gone 
before. He rode alone without ceremony: 
a small train attended him on foot. ‘To the 
horses’ bit there were fastened, instead of 
the bridle, two light blue girdles, which two 
grooms held fast on each side of the horse’s 
mouth : the two ends of these girdles were 


held by two other grooms, who went a little 
at adistance from the others, so that these 
four men occupied almost the whole road. 
The tail of the horse was covered with a 
light blue silk bag. The governor, dresseq 
in his usual clothes, in which we had oftes 
seen him, sat without his hat upon a magni- 
ficent saddle, and held his feet-in woodey 
japahned stirrups, which resembled little 
boxes. The grooms who held the horse a 
the bit, continually cried: Chai! chaj! 
that is, softly : however, they pushed on the 
horse, and made it leap and go quick, the 
governor therefore stooped and held fas 
the saddle with both hands. Ata short dic. 
tance before him went some soldiers ip a 
row with two serjeants, and though nobod; 
was in the way, they continually cricd:— 
** Make room! make room !” 
governor followed the armour-bearers, who 
carried all the insignia of his dignity jn 
cases. This was to signify that the gover. 
nor was incognito. p. 136, 
The Japanese have erected mile-stones, 
or distance-posts, on most of their hick 
roads, which are planted with avenues 
of trees, and fountains, at intervals; 
their inns are commodious, but every 
traveller is obliged to leave the room he 
has occupied perfectly clean and. neat, 
so that no person ever thinks of depart- 
ing from an inn until he has seen hie 
apartment put into proper order, well 
swept, and washed if necessary. The 
cleanliness of the Japanese, with regard 
to their habitations, is said even to sar- 
pass the Dutch. They have a great 
taste for theatrical amusements, and ap- 
pear particularly fond of music and 
dancing: there is an instrument in use 
among them which resembles a re 
cumbent harp, a kind of violin ; and, 
besides this, various descriptions of flutes, 
and a drum. | 


The Japanese spoke of many other kinds 
of instruments which were in use among 
them: but they were not to be found in 
Matsmai, and I could not comprehend o 
what description they were. Notwithstand- 
ing the cheerful character of the Japanese, 
their songs bave something melancholy and 
plaintive; their motions in singing always 
corresponded with the words, the attitudes 
of the singer are therefore, frequently, very 
ridiculous; they make horrid grimaces, 
distort their eyes, turn up the whites, then 
often put on a cheerful face, or laugh with 
one side of the face and cry with the other. 
During our stay in Chukelade there wes¢ 
servant with us, who was said to be a gree! 
dancer; he -had even danced on the s‘a¢¢ 
as they told us, and received much pros 
from the public. This virtuoso was Cul 
ous to see a Russian dance, he was (2e" 
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fore obliged to exhibit before us, whieh he 
willingly did, particularly as he thereby gave 
our guards extraordinary pleasure. ‘Two 
orthree of them, boys of sixteen years of 

Jearned dancing of him, and imitated 
my maces with success. I often laughed 
ghen 1 looked at them with my friend, M. 
Woor, and remarked that this was probably 
the first time that lessons in dancing were 
given ina prison: p. 141. 

Among .their amusements may be 
reckoned their pleasure-boats, or yachts, 
which are very expensive and magui- 
feent, a game at draughts of their own 
‘ayention, with four hundred pieces, 
aad cards, to which they appear to be 
singularly addicted. 


PRODUCTION OF THE COUNTRY, TRADE, 
AND COMMERCE. 
Japan is, perhaps, the richest country 
inthe world. It produces in abundance, 
recious stones, guld, silver, copper, tin, 
or) mercury, tea, tobacco, silk, cotton, 
alt, iron, coals, timber, rice, barley, and 
almost every description of fruits and 
vegetables. It has few wild animals, 
batall the domestic ones. ‘The Japanese 
carry on a vigorous home trade, chiefly 
by means of water transport: their 
foreign commerce is confined to the 
Peninsula of Corea, China, the islands 
in the Kurile Archipelago, and the 
Dutch. The commercial communica- 
tion with Holland and China is limited 
to the port of Nangasaky. Formerly 
theforeign trade of the Japanese was 
mush more extensive ; and Europeans 
were then freely admitted into their 
ports and the interior of the country ; 
but these advantages were forfeited 
through the dangerous intrigues and 
disgraceful conduct of the Jesuits, which 
provoked Zego Sama, then emperor, to 
persecute Christianity and expel all Eu- 
ropeans. ‘The revenues of the empire 
ae chiefly collected in produce. Six- 
tenths of the fruits of the land are paid 
the tenant to the proprieter-; the 
have silver, gold, and copper 
= have invented a paper cur- 
POPULATION AND MILITARY FORCE. 
The population of Japan, with refer- 
tO its extent, is prodigious. ‘The 
lis Yeddo, alone, is said to con- 
Millions of inhabitants. 
}O give us an idea of the population of 
the country, the literati and the interpreter, 
eke, shewed a map of Japan, which was 
‘Upon a very large long sheet of paper. 
x «tence marked uot only all the 
the villages, so that the paper 
‘to be seen for the rames written. 





They shewed on the road from Mimai to 
Yeddo, a place which they call a desert 
(Steppe) because a neighbouring river, 
alter heavy rains, overflows this spot, and 
renders it unfit for cultivation. This desert 
is so immense, that the litter bearers, who 
carry travellers, when they set out in the 
morning meet with no village till noon, and 
when they have rested, have to travel again 
through the desert till sun-set. According 
to their way of travelling, in litters, they 
must pass through two barre places, each 
of which may be above 18 wersts ; and this 
the Japanese term a desert. They also 
shewed us a plan of the capital; and told 
us, that a man could not walk in one day 
from one end of it to the other. When we 
questioned the Japanese respecting its popu- 
lation, they affirmed that it contained up- 
wards of ten millions of inhabitants, and 
were very angry when we doubted it. They 
brought us the next day a paper from one 
of the officers who had been employed in 
the police in Yeddo. It was stated in this 
paper, that the city of Yeddo has, in its 
principal streets, two hundred and eighty- 
thousand houses, and in each of them there 
live from thirty to forty people. Suppose 
there were only thirty, the number of inha- 
bitants must amount to eight millions four 
hundred thousand; add to this the inhabit- 
ants of the small houses and huts, those who 
live in the open air, the imperial guard, the 
guard of the priaces in the capital, their 
suites, &c., the number of the inhabitants 
must exceed ten millions. As a confirma- 
tion of their assertions, the Japanese men- 
tioned, besides, that Yeddo alone contained 
36,000 blind people. To this we could say 
nothing, and neither allow the Japanese to 
be right, nor contradict their assertions, 
These data may, however, be very true ; for 
according to the plan of the city, and consi- 
dering the narrowness of the streets, it may 
fully contain ten millions of people: as the 
greatest diameter is more than eight Ja- 
panese Ri, or 32 to 35 wersts. p. 26. 


The military profession is hereditary : 
the imperial soldiers possess many exclu- 
sive and important privileges. Their 


“military dress for action is a suit of 


complete armour, as far as the knees, 
but they do not carry shields. The 
arms of the infantry consist of a sabre of 
unequalled temper, a dagger, a musket, 
and, occasionally, a pike. In the mili- 
tary art they are, probably, three centu- 
ries behind the Europeans. 


‘NATIONS WHICH PAY TRIBUTE TO THE 


JAPANESE AND COLONIES. 


The sway of the Japanese over their 
colonies and tributary states is repre- 
sented as being exercised with a spirit 
of equal wisdom and moderation. The 


conquered people are allowed the benefit 
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of their own laws, which are adminis- 
tered by their magistrates; the Ja- 
anese having fortresses in the different 
islands, and exacting the payment of 


tribute money. 
From this imperfect sketch of the 


national character and institutions of the 
Japanese, it will, at once, appear how 
admirable are the moral elements, of 
which the mind of this great people is 
compounded, and on what a towering 
elevation they would ‘stand amongst the 
nations of the earth, did they enjoy the 
privilege of a free communication with 
the more enlightened countries of Eu- 
rope. From its happy geographical 
position, the fertility of its soil, and the 
number, activity, and commercial spirit 
of its inhabitants, Japan would, in such 
an event, become the entrepot of the 
direct commerce between South Ame- 
rica and Asia, and largely participate in 
the trade between Europe and South 
America. 

The style of the Recollections, as well 
as that of the *‘ Narrative,” to which we 
have formerly adverted, is simple and 
unartificial, and such as would alone in- 
duce a conviction of their authenticity, 
excepting in the undiscerning minds of 
the conductors of certain Reviews.— 
One or two remarks will finally decide 
this question. Had Captain Golownin 
himself compiled his “ Narrative” as a 

cies of statistical romance, like De 

oe’s History of the Island of Formosa ; 
or had it been a forgery attempted in 
this country for the base purposes of 
gain, how does it happen that his repre- 
sentations of Japan and its inhabitants, 
are corroborated by the concurring tes- 
timony of all writers (and there have 
been many of various nations) who 
have, during a period of 200 years, em- 
ployed their pens upon the subject, 
without any connection with each other, 
and of the genuineness of whose rela- 
tions no doubt has ever been entertain- 
ed: or would, we ask, any one but a 
delirious impostor have presumed to 
state circumstances involving the public 
acts of the Russian government, and con- 
sequently the most easy and certain of 
detection, had those circumstances never 
actually taken place? Having thus no- 
ticed the h i to which Cap- 
tain Golownin’s former volumes have 
given rise, we shall close our obser. 
vations on the present ingenious and 
entertaining work, by earnestly recom- 
mending it to the attention cor perasal 


of our readers. 


Ximenes, the Wreath, and other Poems. 


[April 1, 


Ximenes, the Wreath, and other Poo», 
By J. W. Poxipor1, M.D. pp. 179, | 
We took up this volume with a feelip 

of considerable interest. We were anni. 

ous to examine how far a youthful ang 
enthusiastic imagination would be effect. 
ed by an intimacy with, certainly, th 
ann poet of the day: we mean Lor 

yron ; with whom, we understand, the 
author travelled as physician. We haq 
noticed the influence of a lofty, but pecu. 
liar description of genius in the wide 
diffusion of the Lake school of poetry; 
and had been astonished that its defects 
should be the only bond by which it 
different members have for so long a time 
been united; as, however various the 
beauties of their compositions, they have 
ever agreed on being prolix upon triffes, 
and on not always choosing the mot 
elegant subjects for their lyres. The 
age of poetry, which extended from the 
time of Charles the Second, when the 
models of France began to be imitated, 
until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, is marked by a peculiarity, 
which will, we think, sufficiently account 
for the neglect, evident at the present 
time, of the poems of Dryden and Pope. 

We have, of late, been accustomed to 

violent excitement of the passions, and 

having been thus roused, have ceased to 
feel that interest in the writings of these 
poets, which their productions, consider- 
ed in an abstracted point of view, would 
appear to deserve ; owing, doubtless, to 
their complete deficiency in individual 
and personal representation. We do 
not mean, by such an affirmation, that 
there is a general colouring, though 
without a distinction of the person or 
situation described; far from it: for 
who could peruse the Elvisa of Pope, 
and, afterwards, hazard such an asset- 
tion. But we would be understood to 
say, that in the school in which they 
studied, despotism of government, aud 
the no less general influence of society, 
destroyed those traits which might 
have served to distinguish, pointedly, 
the individual; who sacrificed all lis 
own peculiarities, no less in his works 
than in his person, that he might coh 
form with the usages of a coterie, whet? 
no extraordinary flights of imaginaton 
were expected, and where the members 
seldom aspired to be any thing farther 
than witty, pleasant, and companicr 
able. The French poets are general) 
elegant and polished : often ingenious 
but seldom pathetic, and still le 
frequently sublime. The reason is + 
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yous: they never dared to imagine 
themselves in the situations they were 
describing; they could, therefore only 

those generalities which were go- 
yerned by etiquette, and by the bienséance 
ofadoubly artificial society. Our pocts, 
by imitating them, learned speedily to 
surpass them; thus Pope must certainly 
be allowed to have excelled Boileau, with 
whom he seems to have trod the same 
bye paths to fame; for no one can com- 
are the Lutrin with the Rape of the 
Pook, without immediately perceiving 
the superiority of our poet in that very 
point upon which the Frenchman so 
particularly prided himself, picquante 
raillerie. In his satires, also, Pope is 
evidently superior to his antagonist ; 
none of the productions of Boileau will 
stand the test of a comparison with the 
DunciaD. 

There is, however, a style of compo- 
sition far superior to this: it is the 
poetry of our early writers, but more 
particularly, perhaps, that of the present 
age. We refer to such as depicts the in- 
dividual author, whether the poet at- 
tempts to scale Olympus, and snatch the 
epic wreath from the hand of Apollo, or 
is content to tread the more retired 
windings of Parnassus, and pluck the 
bays, as a reward for a sonnet or an 
elegy. Who does not dwell with more 
pleasure on those poems of Milton, in 
which his unbending mind pourtrayed 
itself? Where, with such forceful ener- 
gy, he has described the daring of the 
demon, in his attempts to free himself 
fromwhat he considered thraldom, be- 
cause he felt in his own breast the same 
indignant impatience of superior power ? 
What is it that affects us in the character 

f n, but the consciousness that 
the poet depicted the miseries of blind- 
ness and disappointed greatness, because 
he himself was blind, and had had all his 
Visions of ambition destroyed by the re- 
storation. Even the poems of Gray, 
consist merely of centos compos- 
of the thoughts of others, have al- 
ways been Romtter, because they for the 


pa breathe a tone of melancholy 
‘ us into a mournfully pleasing 


ntemplation of the distresses incident 
mortality. But perhaps the strongest 
Btanée we could adduce is Lord Byron. 
m6 Mas, apparently, poured forth the 
hole enanyuished bitterness of his soul 
= 48 poems: and whether he depicts 
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bur content in a life of danger, 


bs and degradation, to have had one 


"; aut Moment of happiness in the arms 
ea; or Lara, who appears not to 


have had sympathy even with his lovely 
page, there are always some features 
which stamp the individual author's cha- 
racter, as positively as that of the hero 
or renegade he delineates. 

Having waded through the verses of Mr. 
Hobhouse, which, in spite of his intimacy 
with such a character, are flat and arti- 
ficial, and possess few, if any, redeeming 
points to save them from unqualified 
condemnation, we were anxious to ob- 
serve how fara writer, really possessed 
of imagination, would be affected by an 
intercourse with our modern poetical 
Colossus. Nor have we, upon the whole, 
been disappointed in the idea we had 
formed upon the subject; for though the 
poems before us contain many and great 
defects, they have also numerous beau- 
ties, and an individuality of spirit which 
breathes throughout, no less obvious, 
though of a very different complexion, 
than that of Lord Byron. We would 
not by any means be understood to iti- 
stitute a comparison between such a mas- 
ter ofthe “ various lyre,” as the noble 
lord and the immature efforts of, evi- 
dently, a youthful bard. But we may 
point out resemblances between the two, 
which appear much more worthy of no- 
tice, than the pretensions of those, who 
expect, by imitating passages only, to 
rank themselves in the same class as the 
imitated. Throughout the minor pieces 
in the present volume we observe, a me- 
lancholy, and almost misanthropical state 
of mind arising, as we should conceive, 
from a too unlimited indulgence of the 
imagination. If Lord Byron has exhi- 
bited the result of the “fulness of sa- 
tiety,” of pleasures, which by a too fre- 
quent repetition, pall upon the senses ; 
and if he has exposed, in glowing co- 
lours, that restlessness which ensues at 
the expiration of the charm by which we 
had been delighted—which is fed by 


the hopes of some hitherto unattained 


enjoyment, the author before us appears 
to have pourtrayed those bitter feelings 
of disappointment with which we con- 
template the flat realities of life, after 
having exalted our minds with the bril- 
liantly false, and fast-fading coloring of 
the imagination. The melancholy ob- 
servable in all these poems does not seem 
to have resulted from satiety, but from 
the consciousness of the unsubstantiality 
of those forms of bliss which spring up 
in beautiful succession beneath the wand 


of the enchantress, Fancy. Even in his 


amatory verses the author seems hardly 
to be aware, that “the beings of the 
mind are not of clay ;” for whilst he de- 
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scribes his hopes, he appears half to 
doubt, whether if their object were ae- 
tually granted to him it would turn out 
to be any other than the “baseless fa- 
bric of a dream,"’—the mere personifica- 
tion of his wishes. 

The plot of the poem which forms the 
principal feature in the volume before 
us, is original, and not founded upon any 
tale or tradition; for the Jephtha and 
Abraham of the sacred writings—Aga- 
memnon, Medea, and Brutus, so often 
handled by ancient and modern authors, 
appear in various situations as the sacri- 
ficers of their children: yet no writer, 
with whom we are acquainted, has ever 
attempted to represent an enemy as in- 
ducing a father to kill his child, knowing 
him to be such. 

Count Orlando, disguised as a pilgrim, 
under the name of Ximenes, on arriving 
at Cyprus, in search of an enemy, who 
had deprived him of the woman he loved 
and had been the murderer of his father, 
discovers in the person of the bigot Gus- 
tavus the object of his enquiry, his for- 
mer friend, but now detested foe, Fran- 
cesco. Perceiving that he is oppressed 
with the weight of his crimes, and in a 
state of mind bordering upon despair, he 
obtains an introduction to his privacy, as 
a pilgrim priest, who had visited the 
Holy Land. In this sacred character he 
strives toimpress upon the mind of Gus- 
tavus, by various hints and allusions, that 
he is, to a certain degree, acquainted 
with the nature of those crimes, which 
the bigot imagines are entirely unknown, 
and by this means gains an ascendancy 
over his mind, which he could not other- 
wise have obtained. Gustavus is, in 
the event, wrought into such a state of 
fear and weakness, that Ximenes makes 
him believe, during a violent storm, that 
the voice of God calls upon him to pre- 
vent his son, then about to marry an in- 
fulel, from ruining his hopes of heaven, 
by immolating him before the commis- 
sion of the crime. The next morning, 
on the terrified father's requesting the 
advice of Ximenes, the latter reveals 
what he himself pretended to have wit- 
nessed ; taking care, at the same time, to 
invent such a relation as would still fur- 
ther confirm Gustavus in his belief that 
he had sheep divine authority to 
perpetrate the deed upon which he 
peared bent. The iatter: at lengt, de. 
termines to sacrifice his son, and a‘ter 
various struggles with his parental affec- 
tion, and vain endeavours to force him to 
forego his intentions towards Euphemia, 
the infidel lady, he attempts to stab him 


Ximenes, the Wreath, and other Poems. 





in the presence of the bride; he hoy. 
ever, only wounds him, but immediate}, 
kills himself. Ximenes, on being disey. 
vered as the instigator of the whole, }. 
confined in prison, where he puts an ez) 
to his existence, by poison. 

Our limits will only allow us to addug: 
a few passages as specimens of the per. 
formance. The following wil! enable 
the reader to form a fair estiniate of the 
author’s merits :— 


Ximenes (alone, after meeting with Gus. 
tavus ) 

Gustavus ?—no; "tis he, Francesco’s self — 

He cannot with his hated name put off 

His fiend-like form—at sight of which my 
wrongs 

So fiercely rush upon my wildered mind, 

That vengeance chasing every meaner 
thought 

Fires my impatient soul.—But hark! again 

That brazen tone comes rolling on the 


breeze ; 
He ts devouti—devout{—religious fool, 
To think that tears can wash such gull 
away.— 


I will behold him fondly bend, and kiss 
His rosary, and see how weak the man 
Who once with bold unfeeling hardii.ced 
Of life’s best treasure robbed his toe!ish 
friend. p. il. 
Beside the rose all other flowerets han» 
Their humble heads, so other beautic 
drooped 
Where’er Eliza came. But oh! how far 
Was every grace that tloated round her 
form, 
Bloomed on her cheek or sparhled in her 
‘eye,— 
How far were these below the gentle charm, 
That checked my angry words ere passion 
spoke, 
And melted me to tears, whene’er she sootlied 
The orphan’s sigh, or suffering peasants 
groan. p. 1a. 
My heart then opened to the sun of love, 
As the soft harebell, when Aurora’s tints 
Glow in the east, expands its silken leaves 
To the life-giving orb. 


Gus. Last night I lay reclined on yonder 
cliff 
And sought oblivion galing on the sun; 
its blood-red disk was setting in the west, 
And all the clouds—the heavens—the sea 
were clothed | 
In.vest.of crimson light. The air was still, 
No breath was stirring—no green wave v4 
breaking ; 
The distant cliffs of ancient Greece wert 
lost 
Ip the red coloured air, and the few rocks, 
That nearer reared their heads, se w 
wrapt in sleep. p- 4] 


Along the western coast, myself and child 
Were sailing o’er the softly swelling wa'™ 


[April 4, 
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A gale o’ertook our vessel in its way ; 

The sails yet flying caught the tempest’s 

wats the lofty mast, riven by the shock, 

Fell and was buried in the boiling surge ; 

Then quick the heaving billows swept the 
deck, Ror 

As if, when each tumultuous wave retired, 

it gained new strength. Weary at length 
and s 


t 

We both — hurled into the yawning deep ; 

Euphemia, carried by the rapid tide, 

Was struggling seen from shore.—Thy no- 
wandfal of h dly beating storm 
jomindful of the proudly ing 9 

eaten of all deed her, rushed to her 

rescue : : BEA 

Withone firm hand he bore my sinking 

ild 

ame buffetted the curling waves, 

Which angry, at their loss, their braving load 

Dashed with impetuous fury on the 7 

* p- 53. 


How sweet it is to breathe this. air—the 


storm 
Which threatened but some moments since 


to hurl 
All that now smiles around to utter ruin, 
Has cooled the breeze, and all the choiristers 
Of night, seem now with song to celebrate 
Great natures’s triumph o’er some fallen 


foe. 
The smiling verdure round, now seems to 


wear 
Attire most gay; forevery leaf displays 

iant in silvery light of yon pale ofb. 
A thousand gems. p- 67. 

Among nong the minor poems of Dr. Poli- 

dori: in the“ Cages written at Grim- 
xl,” and the Dream, he appears forcibly 
tw have depicted the peculiarities of his 
own mind. 


In vain I seek these solitary rocks, ] 
Which seem to leave no track upon their 
side 


Forman to tread upon :—these daring blocks 
Of the world’s masonry, o’er which storms 


Powerless, unmoved, stern in their might 


* * 


Yet am vainly hid within their breast; 
ey cannot breathe on me their quiet rest, 
ais passions will intrude—man’s wants 


—” tongue isdumb, save when 


td Tere no room -for man’s destructive © 











son my ear with harsh but plaintive 


citing words which mingle with its float, 
le the echoing rocks respond my 


grief, 
su td take from sympathy relief. p.112. 
. SONNET. - 
ae oo Saal To. my Lyre. 

More to strike thee, Jovely lyre! 


New M 


ONTHLY Mac.—No. 63. 


— 


but grieves ; 


Thou canst not speak the love consuming ' 


fire 
That burns my heart—mine eyes of tears 
bereaves. : 
E’en,e’en that smile, which like the evening 
dew 
That falls upon the parched field, would 
smooth 
My furrowed brow, as round her lips it flew, 
Now wor in power my writhing pains to 
sooth : 


For dark despair has seized upon my breast, 


And laughs at its own ruin, scoffing me, 
It snatches in its bony clutch, from rest 


My sinking heart, and points the while to_ 


thee : 
Then go, let the winds whisper mid thy 
strings, 
Thy note no longer soothing pleasure 
brings. p-130, 


ON MAN. 

Man’s restless mind will often seek,— 
Forgetting that his power is weak,— 
To soar above, and snatch from heaven 
The thunders that to clouds are given ;— 
Boasting himself the lord of all, 
He'd have, obedient to his call, 
The hidden stores of earth below 
And planets that above him glow ;— 
Would strive to tear the veil that’s placed 
Before the sphere by Godhead graced, 
Forgetful that his mortal eye 
Was never formed to look so high ; 
Would with despotic slavery strive 
To chain the power that bade him live. 

* * * * p- 150 


SONNET. | 
I’m tired of this mortality ;—for years 
I scorned this nature ; for methought I saw 
Nought but the marks of virtue caused by 
fears 
Of what the stronger might make into law. 


Methought that souls, like the cameleon’s’ 


skin, 
Could eyery hue invest ;—the hero, knave, 
Or any mask that could a purpose win, ) 
Or help the various plot of passion’s slave. 
And now that I have found some who per- 
form 
~ The noblest acts; not for the use alone, 
But that their hearts were cast in Virtue’s 
mould : ; 
I scorn mortality, which cannot form 
A word, worthy of virtue’s heavenly 
throne, 
At such a sight my feelings to unfold. 
: p. 165. 


" SONNET. 
What though a waste of dark green waves 
Shall flow between myloveandme; => 
Tis nought; the foam which ocean paves 
Shall serve to bear my thought to thee. 
What though the Alps with snowy vest’ ~ 
_ Shall stand betwee1 my form and thine; 
The eagle, often cloud-eapt nest, 
Shall fly and bear my thought to thine. 
Vou. Xi 2K 
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50 Memoirs of Count de Las Casas. 


And though e’en time should interpose, 
Between my heart and its desire ; 

’Tis nought ; the breast for thee that glows, 
ShalJ never feel another's fire, 

Nor dan een thought ere find repose 


Save when with thee I most admire. - 
p. 16. 


We will conclude our extracts with 
the author's farewell sonnet to his book. 


Farewell !—farewell !—the hopes I’ve built 
on thee 
Will fail too, like the rest: I héed it not ; 
Far bitterer pangs than thou canst bring to me 
. I've borne withal. Tho’ such may be 
thy lot, 

I will no more revile thee than the siré 

His son, tho’ graceless he may prove, and 


leave 
His grey hairs hopeless :—no; whate’er my 
lyre 
Hath sung is thine, thou chronicler of 
grief ! 


And I shal) be most’glad to read thy page 
When memory lags, and life is lost in age ; 
Tho’ thou mayst tell of hope for ever gone— 
A heart that withered finds itself alone 
Midst crowds—a stranger midst fs friends, 
To which its sympathy neo being lends. 
p. 169. 

Besidés several errors of the press we 
should notice as a considerable blemish 
in the present volume, the too frequent 
recurrence of the same expressions—for 
instance : 
Thou é@rt my only hope! from thee | part, 
Hoping, &c. ' | 
My heart was light was full of hopes of glee ; 
For I have hoped, &c. 


But see my fellow-captives come this way, 
If thou wilt come, &c. 


mone yerses are, also, rendered unin- 
telligible by the inversion of grammatical 
position, and the omission of the neces- 
sary articles; as in the following pas- 
sages :— . 

When wreath 


Of many colour‘d flowers fading placed 
By lover's hand. 
_ Like the white-haired glisten 
On old man's head 
The lips of hungry babe. . 
The sound that tells my grief may even float 
On the wave softened as it falls from lyre, &c. 
Some prosaic lines occur, such as 


Ere my lips speak renews my heart's an- 
gutsh. : 


The Iman says a pilgrimage to Mcoca made, 
I introduced 

This lain to her house—for he promised. 

“Rapt insleep" is incorrect ; it should 

be “wrapt,” 8c. * Blab’ is not @ posti- 


a 
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cal expression, and the following p}¢. 
onasm is decidedly objectionable : 


Must I then, once again, call up afresh, & 


Such blemishes, however, might easily 
have been corrected, had the author beep, 
in less haste to make his debit before 
the public. It is a complaint very com. 
mon against young writers (and poets 
in particular) that their impatience 4 
be- made acquainted with their doom, 
and have their compositions submitted 
to the public eye is so great, that they 
will not allow themselves time to cur. 
rect such inaccuracies of style as escape 
them in the heat of inspiration. Could 
they but be persuaded to lay aside their 
productions for some time, if possible 
forget them, and then péerase them for 
the purpose of final preparation, they 
would have an opportunity of remodel. 
ling, in dispassionate moments, such of 
the currency of their iniagination as hap- 
pened to be injured in the mintage, 
but which their attention to the main 
object prevented them at the time from 
observing. 

Memoirs of EmManuet Aveustus Div- 
DONNE, Counr DE Las CasaAS, commu- 
nicated by Himself. 8vo. pp. 228. 
Whenever Fate shall put the final 

seal upon the fortunes of Napoleon in 

this world, the materials for a complete 
public and private history of the man 
will not be wanting. Every month 
produces some neéw information on his 
past adventures, or his présent condi- 
tion ; and for our parts, we are neither 
sorry to observe the interest taken in 
the subject, nor willing to repress the 
ardour of curiosity, These perform- 
ancés may all be useful in the way of iv- 
struction, and as furnishing hints for 
future biographers. ‘The author of this 
volume, though an insufferable egotist, 
has some claims to attention, on account 
of his near connexion with the exile of 

St. Helena ; and the reader who is above 

being influenced by prejudices, will de- 

rive no small amusement from the pe 
rusal of the Memoirs, even while he 4e- 
spises the vanity ofthe author. The 
pore | is a sketch of Napoleons 
mode of living, and of its correctness Wé 
have no reason to form a doubt ; though 
the concluding observations carry % 
much malignity in them as to be wholly 
unworthy of animadversion. 

mperor Sleeps very little: hé 
goes early to bed, and as he knows that! 
am also a had Sleeper, he frequently sé’ 
for me to bear hith cOthpany til! he falls 
asleep: he wakes Fegularly about 
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}819.] . The Delphin Classics. 


ree o'clock, when a light is brought him, 
he works till six or seven : he then lays 
down —_ to endeavour to sleep a 

decond time ; ut nine o'clock breakiast 
jg served to him, on a small round table, a 
tof gueridon beside his couch; here he 
ently sends for one of us: he then 

ds, works, or slumbers during the op- 
pressive heat of the day; he afterwards dic- 
iee to us. Fora long time he used, 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, to take 
all out with bim in the ca/eche, but at 
last he got tired of this, as he before did of 
idin Pe now continues to walk till the 
y ofthe air compels him to return 
tothe house. If he remains out after four 
gdeck in the open air, he is certain of 
@ seized in the evening with rheumatic 
ins in the head, a pretty severe cough, 

: tooth-ache. On his return, he 
states till about eight o'clock ; he then re- 
girsto the dining-room, and plays a game 
hess before dinner. During the dessert, 
the seryants have withdrawn, he 
reads to us some risay Wb te our 
, or from some other books of im- 
These are the most minute de- 
jof the manner in which the Emperor 

at present lives: he would esteem himself 
py in his distance from the rest of the 
were it permitted him, amidst our 
ys and Ech attentions, forgotten by 
dai for a few hours only free from 








but since the arrival of the new 
Governor, neither a day, nor an hour, nora 
moment passes in which he does not receive 
fresh wounds ; a sting may be said to be in 
constant operation to tear open the wounds, 
ee of which a short slumber might 

} somewhat deadened. 
The Delphin Classics, with Variorum 
. 4 Intitled the Regent’s Edition: 
It would open a wide field were we to 

on all the services which the 
‘gnd corrected edition of the De/phin 
@ Variorum Classics, may be consider- 
ndering to the cause of learning, 
Present day. - The- finest library 
deemed incomplete without 
authors, whose works have 
een considered as best preserved 
e ig a Delphin and Variorum 

hence it has always been 
t with an avidity which has ren- 
ait scarcely possible at present for 
‘the most industrious collector to 
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make up a complete set from the same 
source. A mere reprint, therefore, of 
the old edition, “ with. all its imperfee- 
tions on its head,” and that it has many 
its numerous pages of Errata too plainly 
acknowledge, would have Been highly 
acceptable to the public; but when we 
see the innumerable advantages with 
which it now comes forth, hoth with re- 
spect to the splendour of its appearance, 
the convenience of its arrangement, 
the improvement of its text, and the 
great additional information which is 
contained in the notes, as drawn from 
the critical labours of the learned 
during the last century, we cannot but 
exultin it as a work of which any age 
and any country might be proud, and 
which will reflect lasting credit on the 
enterprize and liberality of its editor. 
The long list of subscribers to this edi- 
tion, nearly amounting to eight hun- 
dred persons, among whom are to be 
found nearly all the» most distinguished 
names in the kingdom, is a sufficient 
proof, at once, how greatly it was oon- 
sidered a desideratum, ‘and how ready 
a support has been afforded to the un- 
dertaking, which is In itself one of so 
much magnitude, that it probably would 
not, at this period of time, have been 
conceived or fostered in any other coun- 
try except our own. The large paper 
copy fully justifies the expectation which 
had been formed of its magnificence, 
and will stand forth as a vege 
specimen, both at home and abroad, 

the perfection which the typographic 
art has attained in this country. We 
have no doubt that the edition will be 
in as much request on, the continent as 
among ourselves, notwithstanding which, 
the editor, in order to make a decided 
difference in favour of those who are the 
foremost to prove their readiness to 


“support him in his laudable design, 


very properly has raised the price of 
the work to new subseribers, which, as 
only a small number over the subserip- 
tion will be printed, is likewise the 
surest way to make the work itself valua- 
ble for its rarity.as well as for its own 
intrinsic and exceeding merit. 
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re : the Agriculture of Eastern 
; made under the au- 
sof the Farming Society of Ireland, 
-T. Radclifie. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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ARTS. 

A Treatise on Spinning Machinery, illns- 
trated by Plates. By A. Gray. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Gas Blow-Pipe, or Art of Fysion by 
burning the Gaseous Constituents of Water. 
By D. Jarke, LL.D. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 
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Reckoner. By W.Coxhead. 12mo. 4s. 
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Raffaelle Cunaro, a Tragedy. By Thos. 
JasvSerle. 8vo. 2s. 6d. : 


/ Evadne, or the Statue ; a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts; as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. By Richard Shiel, esq. 

Bvo, 3s. 

- The Italians, or the Fatal Accusation; a 
Tragedy: with a Preface, containing the 
Correspondence of the Author with the Com- 
mitiee of Drury Lane Theatre, P. Moore, 
esq. M.P. and Mr, Kean. By the Author 
of “ The Philosophy of Nature,” and 
“* Amusements in Retirement.” 8vo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Conversations on History ; exhibiting a 
Progressive View of the State of Mankind, 
from the earliest ages of which we have any 
authentic records, to the beginning of the 
year 1819; for the use of Schools and Pri- 
vate Instruction. By Alexander Jamieson. 
12mo. 6s. 

"Tie plan of this work appears to us an evident 
t upon those’in general use, for the 
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purpose of initiating young people into a knoy. 
ledge of history. The author has Certainly the 
taleat of condensing a great deal of vaiuabie 
information into a very small space, and he }j,, 
never given a stronger instance of this power thay 
in the volume before us. The style is clear aygq 
simple, and well calculated to suit the capacitics 
of youthful readers, without being so foolish!y per. 
spicuous as to disgust those of a more advanced 
age; au error by no means uncommon in the ele. 
mentary works of the present day. Mr. Jamieson 
deserves so much from the public for his many 
meritorious efforts to improve the rising genera. 
tion, that we feel assured his name will atiract sys. 
ficient consideration to that which has given rise 
to the present observations, to obviate the neces 
sity of any further recommendation from us. 


A New and Easy Introduction to the Ger. 
man Reading. By W. Heinemann. 12mo, 
4s.6d._ . . 

First Lessons in Latin, consisting of Sclec- 
tions in Latin Construing, designed as an 
Introduction to Eutropius and Phedrus, 
By the Rev. John Evans. 12mo. 2s. 

A Sketch of Modern History, from the 
destruction of the Western Erapire, 476, to 
the year 1818. By A. Picquot. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

French Pronunciation exemplified, and all 
the most elegant Figures of the French Lan- 
guage collected and explained both in Eng- 
lish and French. By M.C. M. De Bellcour. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Jtalian Pronunciation exemplified in 
English. By C. Bruno. Roy. 18mo. 5s. 

The first four rules of Arithmetic, for 
the use of Junior Pupils. By P. W.C. Ed- 
wards, A. M. 8vo. Is. Gd. 
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Historical and Unrevealed Memoirs of the 
Political and Private Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, from 1781 to 1798. 12mo. pp. 172. 


We know not what degree of credit is to be at- 
tached to this volume, but the French origiual 
from which it is extracted, was immediately 
seized upon by the pelice; and so complete was 
this suppression, that we have heard even thc 
French embassador had not been able to procure a 
copy, and borrewed the one employed in this 
tianslation for his own perusal. There are many 
interesting pictures of the tyrant contaived in it, 
and generally of those years and moments which 
have been entirely hidden from the publiceye. He 
is represeuted as having formed very early vague 
visions of power ; and the volume would be inte: 
resting if it contained nothing but a memorial 
which this blood-sucker addressed to Louis XVI. 
telling him how to act while yet he had the power 
of ordering. 7 

. “ LAW. 3 

- A Collection of several points of Sessions’ 
Law, alphabetically arranged ; contained 1a 
Burns and Williams on the Office of 4 
Justice, Blackstone’s Commentaries, East 
and Hawkins on Crown Law, Addington’ 
Penal Statutes, and Const and Nolan on the 
Poor Laws. By the Rev. S»Clapham, AM. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

This valuable compilation is so admirably calcv- 
lated to afford ready information on every su')e¢t 
counected with the Law, and is withal so carefu!' 
and systematically atranged, as to enable the reacel 
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take a comprehensive view, from the authority 
ee several authors quoted, of every subject 
has ever come under their cognizance. To 
ute individuals, wishing to make themselves 
sinted with any particular poiut of law, it 
will save aD immensity of trouble and reference ; 
as they will find, under one brief head, the cream 
of the authors mentioned in the title page, and 
thus save themselves the labour consequent upon 
ne investigation of the authoritiés, at large. 


Clatke’s New Law List for 1819. 12mo. 


ings, and relating to the office of 
, determined in the Court of 
King’s Bench in Hilary Term. By J. Chitty. 
Vol. J. Part 1. Royal 8vo. 7s 6d. 
» MBDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 
' Blements of Medical Logic. By Sir Gil- 
bert Blane, bart. | 
The author of this volume has compressed, 
within’ a very small compass, an analytical review 
of the main principles on which true medical’ sci- 
ence is founded, and has afforded very important 
rules for the exemplification of those principles in 
the beneficial practice of the physician. Disclaim- 
ing an attachment to any patticular theory, Sir Gil- 
bert Blane collects, under nine distinct heads, the 
most material facts in primary elements, which form 
the ground work ot physiological and pathological 
science. He then proceeds to enumerate, briefly, 
some of the speculations which have been formed 
by eminent physicians and naturalists, with a view 
to explain the phenomena which distinguish the 
agency of the organic laws, in energies which go- 
vern the system of ihe animal economy, and the 
impottant practical errors which have resulted from 
such speculations. The sequel of the volume is 
devoted to a statement of the difficulties which 
obstruct the acquisition, by the medical practitioner, 
ofacorrect knowledge of the theory of diseases; 
and particularly of that momentous branch of phy- 
sical fesearch, the accurate discrimination of the 
boundaty line which separates the operations of 
batiar ‘in repelling, by its plastic energies, the in- 
4a distemper, and the succours which may. 
be coordinately afforded by art. As-a striking 
proof of tlie” hazard which ‘attends the indiscrimi- 
mate application of the same general characteristic 
term to different species of «disorders, which may 
appear to correspond with each other in some par- 
ticular symptoms, although widely different in their 
origia, and acquiring very opposite modes of treat- 
Sir Gilbert Blane alludes to the three pre- 
i fevers in the West Indies, and explains, 
isiderable length, and, we think, satisfactorily, 
aan his opiition, that the yellow fever, 
of the thrée diseases above alluded to, is fortui- 
ly derived from the confined and infectious 
ttinthe holds of crowded vessels in warmn cli- 
that it is communicated by contact with 
the sick, in their clothes and utensils; but that it 
Beha distemper originating from animal putre- 
+08, or indigenous to any insalubrious state of 
ar enee ing that, ‘in this last particular, it re- 
Quires igh temppefature to sustain the infection. 
ei not allow us toanake any citations 
from this valuable work; but we should be acting 
uy to the benevolent interitions of the inge- 
‘if. we did not state, that the view 
thas taken of the extreme difficulty of ac- 
} ® competent knowledge of the theory of 
Seience, aid of the danger of deducing 
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universal conclusions from, or of establishing au 
invariable treatment for, the cure of disteupers 
from the success which may have attended a few 
partial experiments, affords an useful lesson—one, 
we trust, which will not have been vainly delivered 
—of the hazard and folly of confiding in the uni- 
versal efficacy of any advertised nostrum; since 
it is evident, from what is now so abiy advanced 
by Sir Gilbert Blane, that the same medicine which 
may be successfully employed in the cure of one 
patient, with reference to his previous habits and 
constitution, cannot, in many cases, be administered 
to another, labouring under the same malady, but 
of different habits aud constitution, without its 
being either dangerous or inefficient. This fact 
should deter all reasonable persons from the use 
of empirical drugs, of whose qualities. and compo- 
sitiop they are ignorant, We conjecture that it 
will be some time before the proprietors of the 
Vegetable Baisam, Balm of Quito, Nervous Cordia!, 
Balm of Gilead, Tincture of Rasahiri, &c., &e.. 
will present Sir Gilbert Blane with the freedom of 
their fraternity in a gold box, in return for his 
laudable suggestions, 

Observations on the Treatment, Patholo- 
gy, and Prevention of Typhus Fever. 8vo. 
7s. 6d: 

A Memoir on the Termination and Con- 
nections of the Crural Arch. By Robert. 
Liston. 4to. 7s. 

A Series of Engravings, representing the 
Bones of the Human Skeleton. By E. 
Mitchell. PartI. 4to. 16s. : 

Observations on the Nature and’ Treatment 
of the Epidemic Fever. By Henry Clutter- 
buck, M.D. 8vo. &s. : 

An Essay on the Diseases of the Exéret- 
ing Parts of the Lachrymal Organs, By 
W. Mackenzie. 8vo. 4s. 6d.. 


MINERALOGY. 

The Mineralogical Nomenclature, alpha- 
betically arranged with synoptic tables, &c. 
By T. Allen. 8vo. 12s. , 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Specimens of Irish Eloquence, now first 
arranged and collected, with biographieal 
notices and a preface. By Charles Phillips. 
8vo. 13s. Me ere 

Warden Refuted ; being a defence ofthe 
British navy against the misrepresentations 
of his work entitled a Statistical, &c. View 
of the United States. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A Short Memoir of an Antique Medal, 
bearing on one side the representation of 
Christ, and on the other a curious Hebrew 
inscription. By the Rev. T, R. England. 
8yo. 3s, : 
MUSIC. 

The Thorough Bass Primmer: coptain- 
ing explanations and examples of the rudi- 
ments of harmony, with fifty exercises. By 
J, F. Burrows. — 

‘NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, illustrat- 
ed by experiments, which may aS 
without regular’ apparatus. 
Mitchell, M. A. 12mo 8s. 

NOVELS. 

Oakwood Hall. By Catherine Hutton. 

3 vols. 12mo 16s 6d. oe 
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A Travelier’s Tale of the Last Century. 
Svois. igmo its. Gd. 

London; or, a Month at Stevens’s: a sa- 
tirical novel. By a Jate Resident. 3 vols. 21s. 

Hesitation ; or to Marry and not to Mar- 
ry. 3 vols 12mo. 18s. 

The Peasant of Auburn; or, the Old 
Man's Tale. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

Albany; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo lés. 6d, 

The Express. 3% vols. 12mo 15s. 

Les Parvenus, ow Les Aventures de Ju- 
lien Delmours. Ecrite par Lui-Méme. Par 
Madame La Comtesse de Genlis. 3 tom. 
12tmo, 18s. 

POETRY. 

Peetical Remains of the late John Leyden, 
D.M. By the Rey. J. Morton. 8vo, 12s. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Lord 
Byron. Vol. 7. foolscap 7s. 

Autamnal Excursions; or, Sketches in 
Tiviotdale ; with other Poems, By Thos. 
Pringle. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Glaucus and Scilla. By Thomas Lodge. 
With notes, by 8. W. Singer, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress, with 
a Péeface, Notes, and Appendix. By one 
ofthe Faney. Foolscap Svo. 5s. 6d. : 

Gems of British Poesy, many of which 
have not been before collected. 32mo. 2s.6d. 

Lines written at Ampthill Park. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 5s. 6d. teats 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Commentéry on the Treaties entered 


into between the Allied Sovereigns for the . 


purpose of preventing their ae from 
, ing in any illicit traffic in slaves. By 
Dr. S. Thorpe. 8vo. 3s. 4 
Letters from the Count Las Casas, con- 
sisting of a letter to Prince Lucien Buona- 
parte, with an account of the circumstances 
attending his arfest and removal from St. 
Helena. With an appendix of official cor- 
respondence with Sir Hudson Lowe, &c. 
Svo. Ss. ' 
ica, a Speech to the Parliament 
of we ne the Liberty of Unlicensed 
pritting. By. John Milton; with remarks 
and notes, by T. Holt White. 8vo. 14s. 
Noble‘s Instructions to Emigrants, an at- 
tempt to give a correct account of the 
United States of America, and offer some 
information which may be useful to those 
who have a wish to emigrate to the republic, 
and particularly to those of the poorer class. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. we 
Observations on Penal Jurisprudence and 
the Reformation of Criminals. By W. Ros- 
coe. Svo, 9s. 
Facts and Observations relative to Cana- 
da. Proving that the British Colonies pos, 
sess superior advantages to emigrants com- 





ry, Setentific, §c. 


pared with the United States of Ameri, 
By C. FP. Greece. 8vo. Sa. : 

A Second Letter to the Right Hon. pp. 
bert Peel, M. P. on the Increase of Pa, 
perism., By one of his Constituents. gy, 
3s. Od. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, preached at the Tron Chur;} 
Glasgow. By Dr. Chalmers. 8vo. lus, ” 

The Family Prayer Book, with Now: 
By the Rev. Dr. Mant. 4to. 

Discourses on some of the most Ip. 
portant Doctrines and Duties of Christianjjy. 
By P. Smith. Svo. 10s. 6d. . 

Ulustrations of the Holy Scriptures, iy 
three parts. By the Rev. Geo. Paxton. » 
vols. 8vo. Il. 6s. 

Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and 
the Natural History of Man, delivered at 
the Royal College. ‘By W. Lawrence, F.R.5, 
8vo. 21s. 

Sermons. By Edward Maltby, D.D. &yo, 
12s. 

A due observance of the Lord’s Day, 3 
Sermon, delivered before the Pimlico, 
Chelsea, and Brompton Association. By 
the Rev. R. H. Shepherd, Minister of 
Ranelagh Chapel. 8vo. 1s. 

' A Course of Lectures on Subjects con- 
nected with the Corruption, Revival, and 
future Influence of genuine Christianity. 
By J. W. Fox. 8vo. 9s, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views in Sussex, consisting of Scenery in 
, \the Rape of Hastings. By J. M. Turner, &. 

&c. royal folio. 31. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Hum- 
boldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Regions, 
during the years 1799—1804. Translated 
by Helen Maria Williams. 4 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
_ An Accountof the Arctic Regions, includ- 
ing the Natural History of Spitsbergen and 
the adjacent. Islands. By W. Scoresby. 2 
SS dareinpis tia 

A Tour icily in the year 1816. 
By Geo. Russell. Dlustrated by a map and 
plates. 8vo. 21s. 

Travels in Various Countries of Europe, 
Asia,and America. By E. D. Clarke, L.L.D. 
Section first, 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. 

A Statistical Political apd Historical Ac- 

t of the United States of America. By 

- B. Warden. 3 vols. 8vo, 2]. 2s. 

Letters from the North of Italy. By W. 
S. Rose. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 

The Mission from Cape Coast Castle © 
the kingdom of Ashantee, in Africa. By 1. 
Bowditch, esq. 4to. 81. 3s. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constal- 

tinople in the Ra 1817 and 1818. By W. 

Macmichael, M.D. 4tp. 1, lis. 6d. 
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« Let us shame him with our knees.” 


Which is to be translated into Iambic Aca- 
ic Trimeters, according to the laws laid 
down by the professor in his preface to the 
Hecuba of Euripides. é: 
The Rev. John Palmer has resigned his 
ofice of Professor of Arabic. There are se- 
yeral candidates for the professorship,which 
is in the appointment of the Vice-chan- 
cellor and the other Masters of Colleges. 
Feb. 26.—We are gratified in having to 
stiwounice, that the valuable Oriental MSS. 
bequeathed to this university by the cele- 
brated African traveller Burckhardt, con- 
sisting of upwards of 300 volumes, have 
arrived, and are now deposited in the 
public library.— Cambridge Chronicle. 
Professor Giesecke’s Greenland Muse- 
im.—The late English expeditions to the 
sorthern polar regions have attracted the 
attention of all Europe, and though they 
have failed in attaining the objects proposed, 
they have afforded important information 
respecting geology and natural history; for 
tke ancient accounts, often hastily written, 
do hot furnish any complete picture of the 
fatural history, the manners, and the way 
of life of the inhabitantsof Greenland. Yet, 
inascientific point of view, scarcely more 
is © be expected from these expeditions 
than from a single mat, who out of love to 
the science of natural history resided seven 
years and eight months (like another Ro- 
biison) in Greenland, braved all the hard- 
ships of that inclement climate, and in un- 
jutable circumstances, collected a trea- 
sareof natural productions, which will al- 
§ bé @ monument of an uncommon spi- 
tit of enquiry, and indefatigable diligence. 
‘man is Mr. Charles Lewis Giesecke, 
tly an actor in the great theatre of 
eder, in the suburbs of Vienna, and 
author of the favourite burlesque of Ham- 
let, and other pieces, now commander of the 
Royal Danish Order of Dannebrog, profes- 
sot Of natural history at Dublin, and direc- 
torof the cabinet of natural history in 
that city. He had, at an earlier period, 
amused himself with mineralogy—left the 
theatre to ‘apply hitself-exclosively to that 
te—went to Copenhagen, was made 
h counséllor of mines, and undertook 
| of an expedition to Greenland : 
farig temained there four years, he sent 
he fruits of his diligence to Denmark. 
Aeing war time the ship was captured 
opr. by an English cruizer, and 
| sold in Edinburgh and London. 
M@ now to begin his whole fatiguing 
station of collecting over again. He isat 
for a short time, at Vienna, with a 
















tasure of natural productions of all kinds, — 


deliver all he has collected to the 
1 Museum of Natural History, for 
h the whole has been coctaprhy Ae 
aperor Francis, among w royal vir- 
eS the pat Of ‘the sciences shines 
with distinguished splendor. This cabinet, 


rich in rare specimens, merits, by the wise 
eare of the director, Mr. Charles Von 
Schreiber, both on account of the scientific 
arrangement, and the tasteful manner in 
which the whole is displayed, the palm of 
excellence above all im Europe. ‘The dili- 
gence of this naturalist, who is highly esteem- 
ed in foreign countries also, has converted 
the chaos which only ten years ago gave 
the Imperial Cabinet of Natural History the 
appearance of a mass of confusion, by judi- 
cious careful arrangement, into a systema- 
tic panorama, which justly excites the admi- 
ration of the learned and unlearned natives 
and foreigners. A good and detailed ac- 


count of it, is contained in Charles Bertuch’g. 


remarks on a Tour from Thuringia to Vi- 
emma, in 1805-1806, published at Vieana, in 
1810, and in the Guide to Vienna and its 
Curiosities, published in 1818,by Artania and 
Company. 

Professor Giesecke’s collection consists, 
1st, of a treasure of valuable minerals, most 
ofthem extremely rare, the great worth of 
which will doubtless be set in a proper light 
by the learned Vienna mineralogist, Mr. 
Von du Muhlfeld. 2dly. Of dried Green- 
land plants. 3dly. Of skulls of remarkable 
animals, for instance, of the whale (Balena 
Mysticetus) of immense size—of the Narval 
(Monodox Monoceros,) a great rarity, hav- 
ing two teeth—of the sea-horse (Trechécas 
Rosmarus)—several stuffed seals (Phoca) of 
different ages, e. g. the common seal (Phoca 
vetulina,) the Phoca fetida—the sea lion, 
(Phoca cristata,) with a new, hitherto un- 
known, kind—a spotted seal, which Gie- 
‘secke therefore calls the (Phoca panthetina) 
—the white and blue fox (Isatis Arctica, La- 
gopus Groenlandica)—a great number of 
‘sea fowl, in adimirable preservation ; shell- 
fish, &c. 4thly. Dresses of the Greénland- 
ers, arms and instruments, neatly, ahd even 
elegantly worked; models of their vessels, 
and the tackling belonging to them; the 
whole apparatus for catching whales, in 
miniature, &c. 1 pass over the paintings of 
scenes in Greenland, which perfectly repre- 
sent that frightful country, and a number of 


‘other cufiosities which the public will soon 


behold scientificaly arranged to their entire 
satisfaction. We have to expect from Pro- 
fessor Giesecke a circumstantial description 
of Greenland, and of his travels, with a 
and views of various places, which w : 
published im London, in English and Ger- 
man. 

A LizarpD, four feet long, of the species 
described in Count De la Cepede’s History 
of Oviparous Quadrupeds, by the name of 
Tupinambus im America, and Galtabe in 
Africa, was found on the beach by Hordle 
Cliff, near Milford, Hants, the morning 
aftér'the ship British Tar, from Sierra Le- 
ore, was wrecked. It appears this animal 
is the largest of the kind ever brought to 
Europe—the one in the royal cabinet of 
Paris measuring $ft. 8in. and one in the ca- 
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binet at Lisbon, 3ft. 4in. These are the 
only two to be found in any public exhibi- 
tion in Europe. The body of this lizard 
was the same length as the tail, covered with 
hard scales of an oval and circular form ; 
the colour of the body is of a greenish cast ; 
the spots {rom the back to the sides are re- 
gular, and in four distinct rows, about four 
inches apart ; these spots had all the appear- 
ance and beauty of a large pearl set with 
small ones, and the black spots are equal in 
beauty to the white. The legs are furnish- 
ed with strong hooked claws, as beautifully 
spotted, and resemble a handsome piece of 
lace. The head is like a frog’s, the teeth 
long and sharp. It could not have been 
long dead when found, as it was scarcely 
cold. 

A German journal states that the cele- 
brated Dr. Chiadni, the inventor of the Cla- 
vicylinder, and the instrnment called the 
Euphonion, is at present at Vienna, where 
he intends giving lectures on the nature of 
acoustics, or the theery of sound. He also 
proposes to explain his system respecting 
meteoric stones, which he regards as mere 
heterogeneous. masses, and absolutely fo- 
reign to our globeand its atmosphere. 

New Game.—The fellowing are some 
particulars respecting a new game, now 
playing at Berlin and other places; it is 
something like our horse-racing, or more 
properly calculated, as the English people 
Jay their money on the turf, on the hedging 
principle : for, supposing a field of hofses 
to start at Epsom or elsewhere, and the odds 
against one horse is five to one ; against an- 
other two to one; and even betting on an- 
other, any gentleman taking all the bets 
cannot lose; but if any of the other horses 
win, the person so betting wins all the mo- 
ney, which is very often the case, and is 
what is called betting round to advantage 
and account; for many great fortunes have 
been made by this principle on. the turf. 
The ball, with the assistance of a mace, 
used in this new game, ape Une, Deuz, 
Cinque, is costly, and made of solid ivory, 
by a celebrated artist of Berlin, a very at 
mathematical turner, is only a little above 
ne per cent. in favour of the bankers ;-has 
48 ways of deciding top and bottom, like a 
die, to the greatest nicety, with 24 ways for 
black, 16 ways for red, and 8 ways for blue ; 
to which, if a black, the banker pays equal 
to the stake ; if a red, he pays twice the 
stake ; and if a blue, he pays five times the 
stake ; so, ifa ter puts. 3 on black, 2 on 
red, and | on blue, he neither wins or loses. 
At. Berlin the banker hangs_up a purse, 
which contains Prussian d’ors, equal to 
about 1000 guineas, and any one putting 
one d’or in a bow), if it come four blue run- 
ning, wins the purse. This is a favourite 
stake. Ifa punter places twice on the blue, 
one pound, he wins 351. for his one. . This 
new game is playing in France, and outvies 
ail other games. The decision is simple, 





correct, and very pleasing, affording crea 
opportunity of hedging. It is supposed th. 
ball will stop undecided once in about 2 9, 
300 events, which shows to a certainty the 
correctness of the principle, as affirmed }, 
judges of the game. , 

Dr. Weatherhead will commence in April 
his spring course of lectures, which en. 
brace the consideration of the congenitaj 
mal-formations and morbid and accidentaj 
distortions of the bones, whether originating 
in utero, or as the consequence of rickets, 
mollities ossium, spina bifida, scrophuloys 
affections of the knee and hip-joints, club. 
feet, &c.; together with some account of 
monstrosities and remarks on comparative 
osteology. 

The Governors. of the Royal Dispensary 
for diseases of the ear, have presented Mr, 
Eurtis, the surgeon of that institution, with 
a superb piece of plate, as a token of the 
high estimation they entertain of his profes. 
sional abilities, and for his great attention 
to the patients placed under his care at that 
useful charity. 

Ozalic Acid, Epsom Salts, &c¢.—A cor- 
respondent, adverting to the suggestion 
which lately appeared, for the colouring of 
Epsom salts, to prevent a repetition of the 
fatal mistakes which occurred, through ad- 
ministering the oxalic acid instead of that 
drug, considers the plan to be inefficient ;— 
first, because many persons considering the 
coloured salts to be adulterated, would not 
take them; secondly, because, although Ep- 
som salts might be coloured, Glauber Salts, 
which are somewhat similar in appearance 
to the oxalic acid, but with larger crystals, 
would remain colourless, and thus mistakes 
might continue to arise. He proposes, 
therefore, that the salts shall be allowed to 
retain their usual and natural appearance, 
and that an alteration shall be made in the 
poisonous.acid. This, he adds; may be 
easily and effectually accomplished, by every 
druggist’s keeping, instead of the crystals, a 
saturated solution of the oxalic acid, which 
would answer every. desired purpose, and 
be liable to no objection. 

Literary Curiosities.—R. Watson, ¢sq. 
who purchased the Stuart MSS. at Rome, 
is arrived in London from Paris, and has 
brought with him a valuable collection of 
literary curiosities: among which is the 
celebrated MS. Hebrew Bible, that long or- 
namented the library at Constantinople. It 
is beautifully written on vellum, and is sup- 
posed to bea work of the 5th century, Afier 
the fall of the Greek empire it was carried 
to Vienna, where it was preserved for ages 
in the private cabinet of the house of Aus 
tria, until the capture of that capital by the 
French troops, when. it was transported 0 
Paris by a general officer,who did not kno¥ 
its value, and sold it to the present proprietor: 
The most learned men in Europe considet 
it to be unique in its kind, dod without é 
Price... 
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The intelligent collector has 20 figures of 
actors who performed before Francis, 

ne of France, and Henry, King of Eng- 
land, in “ the Field of Gold Cloth.” It is 
supposed to be by Parmegiano, and was 
reserved in the Garde Meuble, at Paris, 
rl the Revolution, when it was plundered. 
itis now in the original cover, on which 
gre the royal arms of France. The Poems 
of Ossian are forthcoming, and are sup- 
to have been carried to France about 

the year 1715, consequent!y long before Mr. 
M'‘Pherson collected them orally. A cele- 
brated bookseller is anxious to procure 
them and the geographical notes of Mr. 
Campbell. Many autograph signatures of 
the kings of France, the original painting of 
§t John in the Wilderness, by Raphael— 
and the Brevet Commission of General of 
Division of Marshal Ney, taken out of his 
ket the morning he was shot, signed by 
Tir asarte, and stating his gradual rise in 
the French service from a corporal, with an 
account of his gallantry, and the different 
battles in which he was engaged, until the 
llth year of the French Republic, when he 
attained the above rank, are among the 
valuable collections of the above gentleman. 
Fascinating Power of Serpents.—Major 
Alexander Garden, of South Carolina, has, 
ina paper read to the New York Historical 
Society, attributed the supposed power of 
fascination possessed by serpents to a vapour 
which they can spread around them, and to 
objects at a little distance, at pleasure. He 
first reduces the exaggerated idea which has 
been entertained of this power, and then 
adduces instances where the effect of a sick- 
ening and stupifying vapour have been 
seen to issue from the animal. A negro is 
mentioned, who, from a very péculiar acute- 
ness in smell, could discover the rattle-snake 
at adistance of 200 feet, when in the exer- 
Pr of this power; and on following this 
ion always found some animal suf- 
ring from its influence. 

_ the Peart Fishery of Panama.—The 
isthmus which forms the boundary between 
‘North and South America might, in the pos- 
session of an enterprising nation, be ren- 


dered a fertile source of--prosperity. It - 


would only be necessary to cut a canal to 
‘omnect the two seas, and to build a city 
th each of its mouths, which might be- 
oe central points of extensive trade. 

t the extremity of the Bay of Panama 


i archipelago, consisting of 43 islands; 






tween the islands of El Rey and Tobago 
‘Mesea is perfectly calm, and near the coast 

lies a considerable bank of pearly oysters. 
* hese oysters produce pearls of a large 
, though, in point of regularity and 

y, they are inferior to those of India. 
‘Aiithe inhabitants.of Panama and its vi- 
ty who are in easy circumstances, keep 
es, who dive to procure pearls for their 
‘Wasiers. They are dispatched to the is- 
#, where tents and boats are kept in 
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readiness. Eighteen or twenty of these 
poor negroes, who are excellent swimmers, 
and who possess the power of holding in 
their breath for a considerable time, are 
under the control of an overseer. They 
swim about under water until they find a 
bank of oysters, where the sea is not more 
than ten, twelve, or fifteen fathoms deep. 
The negroes then ascend to the boat and 
cast anchor. They tie round their waists 
a rope, one end of which is fastened to the 
boat, and jump into the sea, taking a small 
weight to enable them to descend the more 
expeditiously. On reaching the bottom, 
the diver seizes an oyster, which he places 
under his left arm, another in his left hand, 
a third under his right arm, a fourth in his 
right hand, another in his mouth. ‘He 
then ascends to take breath, and to de- 
posit the oysters in a little bag in the boat. 
As soon as he has recovered himself, he 
dives- a second time, and so on unti! he is 
tired, or has fished a sufficient number of 
oysters. 

Each of these negro divers must supply 
his master with a certain number of pearls 
daily. When the negro has fished as many 
oysters as he thinks sufficient, he opens 
them in the presence of the overseer, and 
delivers to him the pearls, whether small or 
large, perfect or imperfect, until he has com- 
pleted the number due to his master; the 
remainder are the property of the negro, 
who usually sells them to his master. 

Besides the labour and fatigue which the 
negroes experience in detaching the oysters 
from the bottom of the sea, where they are 
frequently fixed between rocks and stones, 
they encounter great danger from the 
taborones, or tintoressos, a monstrous fish 
by which they are sometimes devoured, 
and likewise from the mantas, huge rays, 
which seize the divers so forcibly, that they 
stifle them. or, by falling upon them with 
all their weight, crush them at the bottom 
of the sea. 

For this reason, the diver is usually armed 
with a pointed knife. If, when the water 
is clear, the negro overseer, who remains 
in the boat, should perceive any of these 
fish, he warns the diver, and sometimes 
goes to his assistance. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the 
divers sometimes lose their lives, and fre- 
quently return with the loss of an arm or 
leg. 

French Gold Coin.—Previous to the year 
1785 the mark of gold, consisting of eight 
ounces French weight, and equal to 3780 
grains Troy, was coined into thirty Louis 
d’ors, being each 126 grains, and passing 
for 24 livres, the standard of fineness being 
the same as here. The Louis d’or was 
then worth in England at the Mint price of 
gold 20s. 6d. In 1785 the mark of gold, 
of the same weight and finehess, was order- 
ed to be coined into 32 Louis d’ors, being 


48 to a French pound of gold, in place of 
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45, which was the former number, and each 
therefore only weighing 118 1-8th grains. 
These continue to pass for 24 livres in 
France, but in England they are only worth, 
at the Mint price, 19s, 4d. ae 

jiv. S. 


Before 1785 an English guinea was 
worth inFrance - - - - - - 2413 
It then weighed nearly 1294 grains 
Troy, it still weighs the same, but 
isnow worthin France - - + 26 6 





Making a differenceof - - - -1 13 
Or nearly Seven per Cent 

So that a guinea is worth more in France 

than formerly, while it remains the same 

here. On the contrary, the French Louis 
d'or is worth less here, while in France its 
value has been raised. 

EAST INDIES. 

The“ Thugs” or Robbers infesting Hin- 
dustan.— Extract from a private Letter. 
“¢ The life led in this part of the world is so 

monotonous, that years would hardly fur- 

nish subjects enough for a single letter. 

The same round of duties returns. Crimes 

occur; ingenuity is exerted to discover the 

offenders; they are caught, convicted or 
acquitted. We have lately been successful 

in bringing to condemnation a gang of vil- 

lains, forming part of a particular class of 

offenders, none of whom had ever been 
brought to the gallows. They are called 

“Thugs” from the Hindu word “ Thugna” 

to deceive, and an abstract of their charac- 
ter may be given in a few lines. They are 
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of all casts; assemble in gangs of tep 
twenty or more; assume the garb of hones 
men; travel on the most frequented road. 
and there contrive to join company with 
some unsuspecting traveller, whom they 
persuade to start very early in the morning, 
while yet dark; and only one or two miles 
from his halting place, they murder him by 
strangulation with a handkerchief, throy 
his body into a well, and run off with his pro. 
perty. Murder is one of their chief motives 
and they never rob without first slaugh- 
tering their victim. ‘ Dead men,” say they, 
“ tell no tales,” This is as trite a proverb 
with them as amongst our European cu; 
throats, and it has been assigned by them as 
the reason for always murdering. The diff- 
culties of conviction are, that The deceased 
cannot be recognised, (having perhaps tra. 
velled a hundred miles), consequently there 
is no knowledge of what property he was 
possessed or in whose company he was last 
seen; add to this, that the murderers resid: 
fifty miles or more from the spot where the 
crime has been committed. They roam, 
however, infinitely further, being often absen: 
four, five, or six months from their homes. 
Some idea of their strength may be formed 
by observing, that ten bodies have been ta- 
ken out of one well; and of their cunning, 
by mentioning that they, in some cases, send 
one of their gang up a tree, by shaking 
which, the crows and other birds at roos: 
begin to call and fly about; from which the 
traveller is led to suppose it is near day- 
break, and is thence induced to start ” 
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HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS ON ANTI- 
BRITISH AND ANTI-CONTEMPORA- 
RIAN PREJUDICES. 

THE title adopted by the British In- 
sitution, to indicate its patriotic purpose, 
awakens the prondest feelings of the 
British breast. The success of its ob- 
ject is so intimately connected with the 
P ss of morals, and has so direct a 
tenaency to advance the British charac- 
ter, and diffuse the national glory, that 
every member of the community has an 
immediate or ultimate interest in its pro- 
motion and success. Their first meeting, 
fourteen years ago, had for its avowed 
intention to encounter the Anti-British 
prejudice, which maintained that the na- 
tives of this island were disqualified by a 
cold phlegmatic constitution and a want 
of imagination, from attaining to excel- 
lence in the Fine Arts. This incapacity 
was attributed to the influence of the 
climate, and was supposed to be inherent 
and incurable. Thus a people, whose 
intellectual energies and persevering en- 
terprise rendered them victorious in war, 


FINE ARTS. 


and enabled them to excel in the sciences, 
manufactures, commerce, navigation, 
and all the useful arts, were unjustls 
doomed to a humiliating inferiority in 
painting and sculpture. In vain the beau- 
ty and sublimity in the works of Speu- 
ser and Shakespeare, of Milton and our 
other poets, refuted this fallacious no- 
tion; and the history of the Fine Arts 
confirmed the refutation. There are stil! 
too many persons of rank and educatiou 
who entertain this injurious and ground- 
less notiom. We shall therefore, as six- 
cere advocates of truth, offer some brie! 
remarks on this important subject. 

In Greece, the people of Athens and 
Sparta, living on the same soil, under 
the same sky, and subject to the same vi- 
cissitudes of season, ines neighbours 
sufficiently near to form parts of the 
same nation, and bear the same common 
name, were wholly opposite to each 
other in manners, customs and taste. 


‘But this difference, so complete and es 


sential, was produced by the varying 
spirit of their civil polity and social ix: 
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stitutions. "To provide for the defence 
of the republic, and secure its freedom, 

curgus considered every individual 
born within its territory as the property 
of the state, and gave to all affairs a 
military tendency. ‘I'v guard against the 
effeminating effect of sedentary habits, 
he forbade the citizens to cultivate the 
sciences, and consigned to slaves only 
the exercise of the mechanic arts. ‘To 
convert the whole mass into an invincible 
sldiery, he sought by coarse fare and 
athletic exercises to harden the bodies, 
and render the mind inflexible and cruel. 
Where industry was a crime, to prevent 
theidleness of this stern and rude popu- 
lation from producing civil commotion, 
men were not left free agents in their 
most indifferent affairs. Where all goods 
were in common, where they studied 
neither domestic economy, nor business, 
and learnt nothing but what was abso- 
lutely necessary for the wants of civil 
life, refinements were unknown. The 
law, Which had ordained that the doors 
of houses should only be made by a saw, 
and the cielings by an axe, without the 
aid of any other tool, was designed to 
shut out luxury and expense. From 
dwellings so rudely fashioned, vessels of 
gold and silver, rich tapestry, pictures, 
statues and ornamental carving of every 
kind, were, in effect, excluded. We are 
not to wonder, that among these Greeks, 
the bodily and martial qualifications and 
fierce energies of the soul were alone 
prized; and that the Fine Arts were un- 
practised, and artists unknown or con- 
temmed. But no historian has charged 
the barbarism of those celebrated people 
upon their air or climate. The spirit of 
legislation, which prevented the cultiva- 
tion of the Fine Arts in Lacedemonia, 
under the same climate and sky, invited 
their advance in the neighbouring state 
of Attica. There was nothing physical 
m this cause in either republic. The op- 







s at Sparta, and of Solon at 
alone caused the difference. The 
thenian laws, framed upon the wise 
oad that private happiness is the 
Mest Dasis for public security, left the ci- 
tizens in possession of as much freedom 
a arg with the tranquillity 
the state. The whole system of po- 
was fashioned to draw forth the in- 
ry, talents and genius of individuals. 
mess was guarded against as the pa- 
feat of crime, and the source of public 
mbordination. Hence, while amon 

iit Ueighbouring Greeks, in Sparta, li- 
berty. appeared under a savage and ob- 











minds of the two legislators, of 





durate grandeur of charactar, attended 
by a sort of ferocious subordination and 
licentiousness in morals,—at Athens com- 
merce, manufactures, and the sciences 
flourished ; and to excel in poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, music or 
eloquence, was considered the highest 
glory. It is a proud consideration for 
humanity, and an honour to the Fine 
Arts, that these illustrious people, not- 
withstanding their unrivalled attain- 
ments in the refinements of peace, and 
the superior freedom of their civil and 
political institutions, were more pure ia 
their morals, and not less enthusiasti- 
cally attached to public liberty, or less 
brave or martial, than their fierce and un- 
polished rivals, the Lacedemonians. The 
valour of Leonidas and his Spartan he- 
roes, who fell so gloriously defending 
their country at the pass of Thermopyle, 
was not more renowned than that of the 
Athenians at the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis and Plateza. But the trophies of 
their wars, the monuments of their mi- 
litary power, have passed away. A brave 
people will ever participate in the tri- 
umphs of their armies, and revere the 
commanders who led them to victory ; 
but the arts of peace, alone, consecrated 
to the social virtues, have power to con- 
fer a solid and permanent glory. In the 
course of a long succession of ages, only 
the names of afew of the Grecian paint- 
ers, and none of their pictures, survive ; 
but the precious remains of their sculp- 
ture have immortalised Greece, and the 
genius of that illustrious people may be 
still said, in the divine works of their 
sculptors, and in none more than in those 
of Phidias, now in the capital of this free 
country, to dictate the law in the Fine 
Arts, and to exhibit the union of truth 
and grace, of nature and grandeur, to an 
admiring world. The argument against 
the English climate is therefore refuted 
by the examples of Sparta and Athens, 
But modern Greece exhibits another me- 


“Tancholy proof, that the exquisite paint- 


ings of Parrhasius and Zeuxis, and the 
breathing marbles of the Parthenon, 
were not produced by climate, but by 
wise laws, moral culture, and Tiberty. 
That unhappy country, deprived of her 
independetice, and fallen from her intel- 
lectual greatness, retains the same ad- 
vantages of climate, but her glory is no 
more. She possesses inhabitants, but 
not a people; for that common interest, 
which is the parent and nurse of the Fine 
Arts, and the only bond and power of 


society, is unknown in the land. Under 


the iron sceptre of despotism, the enthu- 
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siasm of the soul is extinguished, and 
the imagination, continually oppressed by 
terror, fears to stretch her wings. ‘Ge- 
nius and courage are beheld with suspi- 
cion, and carefully crushed as crimes 
against the state. The loveliness of 
beauty is a temptation to violence ; and 
the very nature of man appears reversed. 
How changed from their forefathers, are 
the descendants of the warriors, before 
whom the armies of Xerxes fled in route 
and disorder; and of the sages and phi- 
losophers, to whose precepts the youth 
of distant nations listened in the groves 
of Academus !—Though possessed of the 
stature and aspect of Grecians, they 
dwell amidst the ruins of their ancient 
cities, an oppressed and servile race, 
without arts, or letters, or fame! Happy 
if they are also without sensibility; for 
what misery can be more poignant, than 
to be haunted by the shade of departed 
greatness : to witness their beloved coun- 
try's oppression, and to be a sharer in 
her sufferings, without a hope of living 
for her redemption, or of dying in the 
glorious attempt to break her chains! 
No people have advanced so rapidly in 
the Fine Arts as the people of England 
within the last fifty years. It is com- 
puted that more than a thousand years 
elapsed from the time of Dedalus and 
his school, before sculpture attained to 
its perfection in Greece under Phidias 
and his contemporaries. The remains of 
Etruscan invention have furnished a well- 
erounded belief that the Fine Arts were 
troduced very early into the maritime 
cities of Italy, before the building of 
Rome. Pajnting was practised in Tus- 
cany, by Cleophantes, in the time of the 
first Tarquin, 652 years before the chris- 
tian era; yet Plutarch states that the 
Romans had not arrived at a true taste 
for the arts until Marcellus enriched 
Rome with the fine paintings and statues 
obtained at the capture of Syracuse, 440 
‘years after the time of Cleophantes. 
ese facts shew the slow progress of 
the arts in the boasted climate of Italy : 
and if war and its consequent circum- 
stances have, for so many ages, extin- 
guished painting and sculpture in Greece, 
and also in Italy, after the subversion of 
the Roman empire, in like manner, war 
and other circumstances, wholly inde- 
pendent of climate, for a succession of 
centuries after the Romans had with- 
drawn from Britain, prevented the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the arts, which the 
had introduced into practice in the iddand. 
The ravages of the Scots and Pict, and 
fhe wars between the Saxons and Britons, 
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destroyed almost all their works of art, 
excepting afew beautiful mosaics, whic) 
still display their taste. ‘The cities have 
been so often wasted hy fire and sword, 
that few remains of the ages, which im. 
mediately succeeded, exist to guide jg- 
quiry. Some itnitations of the designs 
of the Greek christiaws were exccuted in 
the reign of Edgar, but the increasing 
devastations, committed by the Danish 
invaders, wasted the country, and puta 
stop to improvement. ‘The invasion by 
William the conqueror, was followed by 
the impoverishment and ruin of the Eng- 
lish nobility; but the sculptures from s;- 
cred history in Lincoln cathedral, exe- 
cuted in this reign, and the monumental 
figures adopted from the Norman style, 
show that, in the midst of confiscation, 
massacre, and feudal barbarism, a taste 
for the arts still sprung up in the king- 
dom. His reign was followed by a cen- 
tury of commotion. Contested clainis 
and sanguinary struygles for the crown, 


foreign wars and tiie expenditure of 


wealth and loss of the nobility, in tle 
crusade of Richard Ceeur de Lion, were 
succeeded by the civil brvils between 
king John and the barons. This period 
left little roum to cultivate the embel- 
lishments of peace ; but still the arts did 
not fall into disuse. A precept of Henry 
the third in 1235, ordering the sheriff of 
Hampshire to have a chamber repainted 
with historical subjects, proves that. his- 
torical painting had been introduced be- 
fore this date; and various public docu- 
ments show that painting was practised 
during this reign. A record quoted by 
Walpole (vol. 1. p. 11,) proves the extra- 
ordinary fact, that painting in oi/ colours 
was knownin England in 1239, long be- 
fore the alledged discovery of that pro- 
cess, by John ab Eyck, in Flanders, who 
died in 1441. Painting on glass was a! 
practised at this time, so that the tasie 
of the people for the arts of design can- 
not be doubted, although the unsettled 
state of the country prevented their ad- 
vancement. In 1240, many years before, 
exterior decorations were used to orpa- 
ment the churches of France and Italy: 
Bishop Josceline caused the south-west 
front of Wells cathedral to be enriched 
with subjects from the Bible, in alto-re- 
lievo, and with statues of its patrons and 
benefactors, larger than life. Tlie ad- 
mired remains of the stone crosses, erect: 
ed to the memory of Queen Eleanor by 
Edward the first, do honour to this 
reign, and the statues of that queen ¢% 
hibit features-of Italian grace and e'e- 
gance. But while at Rome, Flerzn¢: 
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Venice, and other Italian states, the Fine 
Arts rose into notice, and the artists 
made continual improvements, our Hen- 
ries and Edwards, for more than a cen- 
tury, wasted the flower of their subjects 
yrsuing their conquests in France. 
The wars, which produced the memo- 
table victories of Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, and spread the fame of Eng- 
lish valour through the world, impo- 
yerished their country. Before England 
could recover from this exhaustion, she 
was invulved in the calamity of acon- 
tested sovereignty, and the sanguinary 
struggles between the powerful houses 
of York and Laneasiecr, ruined the no- 
bility, and devastated the land for thirty 
ears. Here, again, the ravages of war 
and fanaticism have wholly destroyed 
their paintings, and left but few speci- 
mens of sculpture for several reigns ; 
but there are enough to continue a chain 
of proofs in favour of native genius. 
The Last Ju gment over the south door 
of Lincoln cathedral ; the monument of 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in Henry 
the Sixth’s veign, and the multitude of 
statues in Henry the Seventh’s chapel in 
Westminster, marked the existence and 
great improvement of sculpture down to 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. This 
monarch displayed a taste for the fine 
arts; invited Raffaelle and Titian to his 
court ; and, although he was not so for- 
tunate as to obtdin the presence of either, 
he gave his roval commission for the 
icture of St. George, the patron saint of 
gland, to the latter. It is not impro- 
bable but that his munificence drew 
many other artists to visit this country, 
whose works have been destroyed. Of 
, history notices Luca, or Bartholo- 
mew Penni, a scholar of Raffaelle ; Je- 
rome de ‘T'revisi, and Anthony Toto, 
Italian painters; and Torrigiano, a 
setlptor of the school of Michael An- 


fr: of John Carvus and Luca Corne-. 


painters, from Flanders ; and Hans 
Holbein, from Switzerland. 
arts were, now, likely to grow 
upand flourish, when the change of re- 
on rendered them objects of general 
Prescription and abhorrence. Painting 
and sculpture were denounced dis- 
loyal and rebellious subjects, in active 
£0-operation with the enemies of the 
throne; and as Paganish emissaries 
from Satan to counteract the will of 
Heaven. Pursued and persecuted as 







soap traitors, they fled, in affright, 


‘om these shores. ‘The wit, the learn- 
 *€ manliness and valour, the do- 
neStic Virtues and the public force, were 
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incessantly eee to perpetuate their 
banishment. Pictures and statues were 
destroyed with a holy zeal all over the 
kingdom; and were, thenceforward, 
looked upon with suspicion and abhor- 
rence, as illegal emblems and damnable 
instruments of conspiracy, hatefulin the 
sight uf God and man. This detestation 
mingled in acts of private devotion, and 
was strengthened by public worship. [t 
was cherished by penal inscriptions on 
the statute books; was, as it were, in- 
corporated in the civil and political in- 
stitutions; animated the military spirit, 
and was, for a long time, supposed to 
férm an essential point in the religion of 
the state. We are not to be surprised if, 
thus descending from father to son, a 
settled coldness and hatred of the Fine 
Arts,at length, formed a prominent trait 
in the English character. The child im- 
bibed it in his hours of instruction ; it 
strengthed with his growth, and was re- 
garded inage as a paramount duty of 
loyalty and public spirit, and a means of 
eternal salvation. Thus, if we may use 
the figurative expression, the Fine Arts 
were torn up by the roots in this coun- 
try, and the soil was, as it were, render- 
ed sterile, to prevent their ever again 
springing up in the island. This is the 


real cause of the public coldness and 


apathy which have been so falsely misin- 
terpreted into a want of public taste in 
the natives, proceeding from a defect in 
their constitutions, or from the climate. 
England possessed liberty, wealth, and 
imperial dominion: she possessed glory 
in the sciences, and a pure system of 
morals; but, even still more than at 
Sparta, her laws and social institutions 
were hostile to the Fine Arts. Reli- 
gion, which, in Greece, ancient Rome, 
and modern Italy, had been the parent 
and patron of the public style of paint- 
ing and sculpture in England became its 
public destroyer, and opposer. After 
this spirit of hostility had continued for 
several generations, to acquire a national 
inveteracy, the more formidable as it 
was founded in the purest motives, and 
built up and fortified with all the noblest 
qualities of the British character, when 
the patronage of Charles the First, and 
of.a few lords about the court, had 
drawn Rubens, Vandyck, and a number 
of artists into England, a favourable 
prospect opened. But the civil war 
clouded all again. The fury of the 
fanatics and republicans dispersed or de- 
stroyed the royal and noble collections ; 
and the people, who, with silent dislike, 
had beheld the recent introduction of 
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pictures and statues, as a corruption in 
religion, rejoiced when the Fine Arts 
were again driven into exile. Until the 
middle of the last century there was little 
change. But from the restoration of 
Charles the Second, the example of his 
yresent majesty, and the progress of 
Ae AS a abated the force of prejudice 
in the highest circles. A more liberal 
system of education, the freedom of the 
press, an intercourse with the continent, 
and various other causes, have since 
contributed to introduce an enlightened 
mode of thinking. But the work of centu- 
riescould not be removed inaday. The 
long odium and persecution of the Fine 
Arts, had deterred Englishmen from 
those studies, and the very few native 
artists, who had, for many years, ven- 
tured to attempt so unpopular a prac- 
tice, were not sufficiently employed to 
arrive atexcellence. Hence, during the 
six preceding reigns, a succession of 
foreign artists enjoyed the | yao of 
the court, and nobility and gentry, to 
the almost total exclusion of English 
men, whose discouraged and inferior at- 
tempts only served to confirm the pre- 
judice at home and abroad, that there 
was something in the air or climate of 
this island which disqualified Englishmen 
from attaining to excellence in the Fine 
Arts. The evil lay in the unthinking 
and unpatriotic practice of comparing 
English art, in its infancy, with foreign 
art in its prime. Englishmen of rank, 
having been accustomed, when abroad, 
in France, Italy, Holland, and other 
countries, to see the walls of churches, 
public halls, palaces, and private houses, 
covered and enriched with the works of 
their native artists, on their return to 
England, looked round on the naked 
walls of their public buildings and su- 
perb apartments. The contrast was too 
striking not to produce an unfavourable 
impression. Abroad, each school, within 
its own territory, possesses a proud 
supremacy in public opinion: and the 
British traveller, in each foreign state, 
heard the exulting commendations of 
noble and princely patrons, who each 
justly considered himself and his country 
asharer in the celebrity of the works 
which he praised. Too many of our 
travelled amateurs, instead making 
allowances for the imperious force of 
those circumstances, which, for so many 
centuries, had prevented the growth of 
the arts in this kingdom, drew an anti- 
British conclusiua, They adopted the 
rejudices of foreigners, and inferred a 
eficiency of Brigsh genius from the 


scarcity of British fancy and _bistorjca} 
pictures, forgetting that the true causes 
of that scarcity were the political ang 
religious revolutions of the country, the 
unpopularity of the practice, and the 
almost total discouragement, against 
which British genius had to contend. 
To dissipate this anti-British spirit, 
his present Majesty founded the Royal 
Academy ; and the paternal wisdom of 
that measure has been proved by the 
fact, that since that royal incorporation, 
the Fine Arts, notwithstanding the 
mass of prejudices, which they have to 
encounter, have, as already noticed, 
advanced more in this country in fifty 
years than in any other in a century 
and ahalf. But though British genius 
rose to excellence, in every department 
of the arts, in which a due encourage- 
ment was afforded, and that the portrait 
and landscape painters soon carried the 
palm of glory from their contemporaries 
on the continent, still the prejudices 
of two centuries were not to be suddenly 
removed. The old religious dread and 
abhorrence of works of art had subsid- 
ed into a cold repugnance, and from 
that, in many circles, into a contempt 
for every production of the British pen- 
cil. Thus a too general indifference, or 
distaste, presented a fatal prospect to 
native genius. The heartless and un- 


just practice of comparing the infant 


efforts of the British painters in history, 
poetry, fancy and familiar life, with the 
finest works of the Italian, Dutch, and 


‘Flemish masters, continued, and threat- 


ened to render the further advance of 
the arts doubtful and tedious. Although 
each of the old schools had grown up and 
flourished under the applauding patron- 
age of national enthusiasm, England, 
the most powerful kingdom in Europe, 
was the only one in which, with a few 
exceptions, the lovers of the Fine Arts 
undervalued the native artists, and were 
ashamed to decorate their mansions with 
their works, 

The Royal Academy, as A scHOOL 
OF SCIENCE, had produced able artists: 
but artists without patrons, in poverty 
and distress, contending for a precarious 
subsistence, only contributed to increase 
the unfavourable opinion of their pro- 
fession. To remove this evil, to pro- 
tect and encourage the painters in the 
highest department of art, in the several 
stages from immaturity to excellence: 
to excite and reward merit, and to intro- 


duce the genius of the British sehoo! 


the patronage of the country; thé 
noble association, the British Instituto? 
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was founded. The Royal Academy and 
this patriotic body have a mutual in- 

- and their cordial co-operation 
‘s 99 absolutely necessary for the attain- 


ment of their object, that all but their 
common enemies must wish to promote 
their union. Ve. €, 
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Mr. Lesrer has brought his new dis- 
covery in eptics to perfection, and from its 
simplicitv and utility, it promises to be of 

importance.—T wo cones of light pro- 
red from the luminary being placed near 
to their respective apexes, and in opposite 
directions, base to base, form a parallelo- 

of indefinite dimensions, that would 
dil the largest room with an equal light 
of the same tensity in every part of its space, 
and as the fountain of light would be in 

ite directions, the bodies equally 
divided, would have but two sides as opposed 
to the lines of vision ; no shadows can be pro- 
duced by the application. Rooms of all 
descriptions may be lighted by the flame 
beiag placed on the outside of the wall, and 
its reflections thrown through an aperture, 
by which means the smoke arising from the 
combustion will pass off into the atmo- 
sphere without entering into the room. By 
this means the light will have the most 
beautiful effect by illuminating a space void 
of smoke, which is far from being the case 
with rooms lighted in the common way. 
Ithas been clearly ascertained that one of 
Mr. Lester’s Mirrors, 185 inches diameter, 

before one of the lamps commonly 
used to light stages, and fixed to the foot- 
board of the driver, will render the smallest 
eek ible at the distance of 100 yards 

: leaders heads. 

The Pedestrian Accelerator.—Notice of 
this singular invention having appeared in 
our number for March 1, page 178, we 
have in the present, given a wood cut repre- 
senting the machine, for the benefit of our 
readers who reside at a distance from the 


mettopolis. 








‘Experiments have shewn that it is easy 
to tra’ yf or more miles a day on these 

: orses ;” and as a riding-school 
is 2 to be opened for them, we expect 
© see them brought into extensive use. 
For exercise in parks, &c. they seem to be 


‘aitnirably adapted; and from a trial of their 


ag a can say that their management 
readily acquired. 


American Water Burner.—An apparatus 
called the American Water Burner, has 
been invented by Mr. Morcy, of New Hamp- 
shire. It isa rough blow-pipe; but is ap- 
plicable in many cases in place of a fur- 
nace. Tar is intimately mixed with steam, 
and made to issue from a small jet, in the 
manner of an eolipile, and the stream of 
matter being ignited, produces a flame of 
great size and intensity. It appears that 
the water is partly decomposed towards the 
middle of the jet, and that the heat is thus 
increased, by increasing the quantity of ac- 
tive agents. But whatever the exact effect, 
the water is found to be useful in prevent- 
ing the formation of smoke, and increasing 
the combustion. 

A new life boat has been invented by 
Lieut. A. F. Gardener, R.N. and from the 
trials made with it, it is expected to present 
advantages over those in present use. It 
supports the weight of 18 men when filled 
with water, and when completely overset, 
though with mast and sail standing, rights 
again without aid. 

A new invention has been lately promul- 
gated, called the Patent Drag, by which 
coachman, guard, or inside passenger, may 
apply the shoe to the wheel, without remo- 
val from their respective situations. 

Baron D’EVELKRANG, President of the 
Royal College of Commerce at Stockhelm, 
and author of many ingenious mechanical 
inventions, has lately invented a machine 
for spinning flax, which has been submitted 
to the inspection of a commission appointed 
by the King of Sweden. By means of this 
machine, ten persons may, during ten hours, 
spin thirty-six pounds of flax. It is said 
that Buonaparte offered a million to any 
person who would produce a machine with 
these properties, and the first attempt of the 


kind was made by a Belgian. 
_ A new instrument called the Gdophone, 


has been invented and made by Charles 
Henry Vander Bergh. It has the appear- 
ance of a lady’s work-table; the shape is a 
parallelogram, and it occupies about 4 feet 
by 2. Itis played on by keys, like a harp- 
sichord or piano-forte. Along the back lies 
a solid block of metal of a peculiar compesi- 
tion, known only to the inventor, and the 
exact proportions in which the several me- 
tals are combined, he avers to be indispen- 
sable to the production of the best possible 
tone. The side of the block that lies next 
the player, presents a sweep, into which are 
inserted cylindrical bars of the same metal, 
varying in length from 63 inches to 4 an 
inch and something more than a 3 of an 
inch in diameter.. Upon each of these bars 
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in a moveable ring of the same metal, closely 
fitted, which is fixed by a screw through the 
top, and by changing the position of this 
ring (a very simple operation, and similar in 
effect to the apportioning of water in musical 
glasses) the instrument is tuned. To the 
end of the bar not inserted in the block, a 
spring is affixedat a right angle by a screw, 
and each of these springs is connected with 
the corresponding key by a simple mecha- 
nical contrivance, so as to be pulled forward 
when the keys are pressed down by the 
player. Part of the surface of the spring is 
covered with some kind of felt or plush. 
Parallel to these springs lies a roll of conical 
shape and of a peculiar composition, but 
differing from the block and the bars, the 
former being of a colour between brass and 
copper, and the roll resembling pewter. 
This roll revolving upon its axis, is put into 
motion by the foot, like the wood in a turn- 
ing lathe. The pressure of the finger 
upon the key brings the spring into contact 
with the roll while it is in a state of revolu- 
tion, and thus the bar inserted in the block 
is made to vibrate, and the tone produced. 
The sound ceases when the spring is relax- 
ed from contact with the roll, which hap- 
pens when the pressure on the key is remov- 
ed. A swell is produced by a difference in 
the touch, and a perfect crescendo and 
diminuendo can be otained at pleasure.— 
The compass of the instrument is five oc- 
taves and a half, and it is singular that the 
several parts produce sounds essentially dif- 
ferent The upper tones are precisely those 
of an octave flute—the next notes in succes- 
sion those of an oboe, below these of the 
clarionet, and still lower of the bassoon. 
The resemblance is exceedingly close, so 
much so, indeed, that the best application of 
the invention will probably be found to be 
in substituting the Gedophone for wind in- 
struments at concerts where good players 
are not to be had. The lowest tones are 
rough, and rather injure than improve the 
general effect whenever they are employed. 
Increasing the size of the block and bars ex- 
tends the quantity of tone in a degree far 
beyond a geometrical ratio. In the present 


shape and proportion, tts tone is scarcely 
louder than acommon square piano-fory, 
The GEdophone is competent to the per'sy. 
mance of an allegro. Of its use as an ao. 
companying instrument to the voice, eye, 
one may judge from the description of j; 
several tones. They clearly give a co». 
stant variation as the composition rises oy 
falls; and now the singer would seem to be 
accompanied by a flute, and now by acl. 
rionet or bassoon obligato. The cenera| 
effect, however, is that of a small concer; 
of all these wind instruments. 

NEW PATENTS. 

Joun Ruruven, of Edinburgh, printer, 
for 2n improved drag-for coaches, carriages, 
or other vehicles, which operates by raising 
a wheel or wheels off the ground, from the 
inside or outside of the coach, carriage, 
&c., without stopping the horses. Dated 
Dec. 1818. 

ALEXANDER Abin, of Edinburgh, opti- 
cian ; for an improvement on the air baro- 
meter ; which improved instrument is to be 
called a symptesometer. Dec. 23. 

WIxiiaM Jounson.of Salford, Manches- 
ter, brewer; for certain improvements in 
the construction of furnaces or fire-places, 
for the purposes of heating. bot! :, or eva- 
porating water and other liquids; which im- 
provements are applicable to steain-cnvines 
and other purposes, whereby a greater sav- 
ing in the consumption of fuel is etfected, 
with a more complete destruction or con- 
sumption of smoke by combustion, than has 
hitherto been produced. Dec. 24. 

CHARLES TANNER, of Plymouth, Devon- 
shire, tanner, for certain improvements in 
preserving or curing raw hides and skins by 
the application of certain materials hitherto 
unused for that purpose. Jan. 4, 1819. 

Joun Grecory, of Penny Fields, All 
Saints Poplar, Middlesex, shipwright; fora 
combination of machinery, consisting of a 
fire-escape ladder, and the various appara- 
tus necessary for the safety of persons and 
property in such cases; part of which ma- 
chinery is applicable to cther useful pur- 
poses. Jan. 15. 








THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

The Marriage of Figaro.—The Ma- 
nagers of this Theatre, always anxious 
to make a due return for public favour, 
haye produced this excellent Opera, with 
the music of Mozart, nor indeed have 
they confined themselves to the music 
only belonging to the piece, but have 
made a judicious selection from the se. 
veral published works of this great mas- 
ter. The part of the Countess of Al- 
mavia was performed by Mrs. Dickons, 
and the songs, and the varied harmony 
and science of the music, was given by 


this accomplished singer in a manner 
worthy both of the inimitable composer 
and of herself. Mrs. Dickons, if we are 
rightly informed, has passed nearly three 
years in Italy, previously to her appear- 
ing on the boards last season ; and was 
received by the foreign theatres with 
welcome little inferior to the reception 
of her talents at home. Miss Stevens 
performed the part of Susan, ani! most 
admirably seconded the science of Mrs. 
Dickons.. Iw their duets, nothing cvuld 
be more effective than the blending % 
their voices and tones into each vil! 
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Both, in this marmer, concurred to give 
effect to the efforts of the other. We 
know no other Opera on the English 
e which contains se much finished 
cowposition in its music. 
DRURY LANE. 


A new Tragic Comedy, in three acts, 
called Lhe Dwarf of Naples, has been 

roduced at this theatre, evidently writ- 
ten for the purpose of exhibiting Mr. 
Kean, and to the discouragement of ali 
the other talents of the company. It is 
the production of Mr. Soane, a writer 
of some very clever pieces, although in 
the present by prostituting his genius to 
the whim of the representative of its 
hero, he has completely failed of success. 
The plot, if plot it may be called, is sim- 
ply as follows:—Malvesi, the dwarf, is a 
little crooked wretch, and as distorted 
in mind asin body. Like Richard he 
detests all the better proportioned part 
of the creation, but his most implacable 
hatred is towards his brother. His 
brother Giulio, a general returned in 
triumph from the wars to enjoy the 
sweets of peace, and is therefore very 
solicitous to be very fraternal with 
Malvesi, who requites his good inten- 
tions and overtures of friendship by 
entertaining a fixed resolution to mur- 
der him the first opportunity for his at- 
tentions to Armanda, with whom Mal- 
vesi also is in love. Giulio, finding it 
more easy to gain the affection of Aman- 
da than.the friendship of the Dwarf, re- 
solves upon a marriage with her. Count 
Orsino and the General bring a-casket 
of jewels, intended as a present to his 
bride, into the room where Malvesi is, 
who, instigated by jealousy, substitutes 
a treasonable for a love letter in it. 
Upon this evidence the marriage is set 
aside, and his brother banished. After 


—- 






an interval, and some adventure, during 
which Malvesi sends a bravo to assas- 
sinate his brother, the King of Naples, 
haviag been informed of the falsehood 
of the accusation made against Giulio, 
sends for him and the Dwarf—restores 
the former to favour, re-establishes him 
in all his honours, and causes the latter 
to witness him at the altar married to 
Armanda. The Divarf maddens at tlie 
sight and dies. 

Of the piece, as a literary production, 
we cannot speak too decidedly ; it is a 
mixture of dulness and folly, notwith- 
standing which, gleams of genius every 
now and then burst out even through 
the disgusting frame-work. 


ORATORIOS. 


Drury Lanze.—The Lent Oratorios 
at this Theatre begun on Wednesday, 
the 3d of March, with an extensive selec- 
tion from Mozart and Haydn, a Miscel- 
Janeous Act, and the Battle Sinfonia, 
by Beethoven. It was conducted with 
great spirit, and did infinite credit to 
the taste and judgment of Sir George 
Smart. Madame Bellochi and Mrs. 
Salmon distinguished themselves. by 
exerting their utmost ability to please, 
and gave delightful exhibitions in their 
respective styles. The Sinfonia closed 
the night with singular eclat. 

Covent Garpen.—The Oratorios 
commenced here on Friday the 5th. 
We are sorry not to be able to speak 
favourably of the selection. With a 
good instrumental orchestra, and re- 
spectable singers, with which the public 
are well acquainted, the performance 
was altogether ineffective. 


[We are obliged, for want of room, to 
defer, till next month, our remarks on the 
Tragedy of The Italians, and Mr. Kean’s 
conduct towards its author. ] 
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~ LITERARY REPORT. 


We beg te remind our Correspondents that all Notices for this Department must be sent on or before 
the 15th of each menth.} 





The following works are in the press and 
'  speetiily will be published. 


Messrs. Harding and Nicol are preparing 


aCatalogue of the valuable French, German, 
and English Library of her late Majesty, 
temoved from Windsor to Buckingham 
House, and which will be sold by Mr. Evans 
in the month of May. 

A new periodical work is announced, 
m in ancient or modern Greek only; 


py of Greece; the principa 







of which js to make the friends of the 
Wation acquainted with the present 
New Monruty Mag.—No. 63, 


state of knowledge amongst them, and with 
their endeavours for their regeneration. 

« A Translation of the Comtesse de Genlis’ 
celebrated novel entitled Les Parvenus, on 
les Aventures de Julien Delmours. 

The Life of William Lord Russell, with 
some account of the.times in which he lived. 
By Lord John Russell. 

A Treatise on the Education of Youth, 
founded on the discrimination of individual 
character by the form of the head. By Dr. 
Spurzheim. 

A Syriac and English Grammar, designe? 

Vou. XI. 2M 
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for the use of English students. By Mr. T. 
Yeates. wit 

A Translation of Marshal Bassompier s 
Account of his Embassy to London, with 
notes and commentaries, deseribing the 
Court of England in 1620. ho 

Collections for a Topographical Historical 
and descriptive Account of Boston, and the 
Hundred of Kirbeck in the county of Lin- 
coln. By Bishey Thompson, esq. 

Meditations and Reflections on the Beau- 
ties Harmonies and Sublimities of Nature. 
By the Author of “ Amusements in Retire- 
nent. 

A Series of finished Engravings, with 
descriptions of the ecclesiastical and castel- 
lated Antiquities of Normandy. By Mr. J. 
8. Cotman, of Yarmouth. 

A Collection of Letters relative prinei- 
pally to Public Events during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, from the original 
papers in the archives of the Rawdon 
Family in Ireland. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a 
journey over land from India to England in 
1817, containing an account of Arabia 
Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
&c. &c. By William Heude, esq. 

A Journey to Persia in the Suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy in the year 1817. 
By M. de Kotzebue. 

The Life of the late Right Hon. John 
Philpot Curran, Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland. By his Son, W. H. Curran, esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

A Journey in Carviola and Italy in the 
years 1817—I818. By W. A. Cadell, esq. 
Svo. 

A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland. By James Playfair, D.D. 
F.R.S. 2vols. 8vo. 

Excursions through Ireland, to be com- 
prised in eight volumes, containing 400 
engravings. 

A Collection of Dr. Zouch’s works, with 
a Memoir. By the Rev. Francis Wrangham. 

Sixty Curious and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes, respecting extraordinary 
characters, illustrative of the tendency of 
eredulity and fanaticism. By J. Cecil. 

Zeal and Experience, a tale. 

Emmeline, an unfinished tale, with some 
other pieces. By the late Mrs. Brunton, 
Author of “Self Control,” &c. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Splendid 
Collection of Pictures, by British artists in 
Sir John Fleming Leicester's Gallery in 
Hill street, and at Tabley. By Mr. W. Carey. 

Letters of the Right Hon. J. Philpot Cur- 
ran to H. Weston, esq. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis 
de Camoens. By J. Adams, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Notes Statistical, Moral, and Politica] on 
the Colony of New South Wales, and its de- 

Settlements, on Van Diemens land. 

The Iron Mask, a 

of * The Recluse of the Pyrenees,” &c. 


Remarks on the Foreknowledge of God, 


m. By the Author 
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suggested by,passages in Dr. Adam Clarke's 
Commentary on the New Testament. p, 
Gill Timms. ; 

The Victories of the Duke of Wellington, 
illustrated in a series of Engravings from 
drawings by Richard Westall, R.A. The 
outlines engraved by C. Heath, and coloured 
in imitation of the original drawings. 

The Englefield Vases; the first part of 
this work containing six plates engraved jy 
H. Moses, from the Vases in the possession 
of Sir H. Englefield, bart. is just ready for 
publication. 

Mr. Dodwell’s long promised Travels wil! 
certainly appear in May, accompanied with 
the first portion of his Views in Greece. 

Sir W. Gell’s Itinerary of Greece, is 
also nearly completed. 

Pastorals Ruggiero, and other poems. 
By ED. Baynes, esq. 

Views in the Tyrol. Engraved by W. B, 
Cooke, from drawings by P. Dewint; the 
original sketches taken by Major Cockburn, 
of the Royal Artillery, in the year 1817. 

The Yorkshire Gazette, a loyal and con- 
stitutional newspaper, the political depart- 
ment of which will be conducted on 
the principles of the late Mr. Piit—In 
the maintenance of these and other cor- 
responding principles, connected with the 
welfare of our valuable and national establish- 
ments, it will proeeed with firmness and 
spirit, but at the same time, avoid misre- 
presentation, acrimony, and persenality, 
which will entitle it to the support of loyal 
and well disposed persons of every dci- 
mination. 

The tenth and concluding volume ¢! 
Donovan's British Birds. 

A new volume of Rivington’s Arnud 
Register for the year 1808; which will socn 
be followed by another volume of ¢!.¢ former 
series. 

A satirical work entitled, “ Junius w2 
his vizor up! or the real Author of «: 
Letters under that signature now 11% | 
veiled and revealed to the world. in ° 
letters to my cousin in the country: im” 
Gidipus Oronoko, tobacconist and snu'- 
seller.” 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Me. 
in the ship Two Friends, the capture «! 
Amelia Island by M‘Gregor's forces, and 
their dislodgment of the American (reps, 
with Anecdotes iijlustrative of the manners 
and habits of the Seminole Indians: wit! 
an Appendix; containing a detai] o! tc 
trial and execution of Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister. 8vo. 

Popular Observations on the Discasc: 
which literary and sedentary persons at 
subject, with hints for their prevention “°° 
cure. By W. André Pearkes, Member 0! 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches 
Horncastle, and several neighbourtts 
aac pa in the county of Lincoln, embel- 

with Engravings. By George W:': 
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Foreign Literature lately imported. — 
Ginguené, Histoire Litteraire d’Italie. 
Tom. 7, 8, and 9, (et.dernier. ) 8vo. Ll. 14s. 

Correspondance inédite oflicielle et con- 
fdentielle de Napoleon Bonaparte avec les 
Cours étrangéres, les princes, les ministres, 
et les generaux Frangais et étrangers en 
Italie, en Allemagne, et en Egypte. Tom. 
}, Svo. 10s. 

Correspondance de Napoleon avec Carnot 

dant les Cent Jours. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Segur, Galerie Moral et Politique. Tom. 
g, 8vo. 10s. 

Landen, Choix de tableaux et statues des 
plascélébres Musées et Cabinets étrangers. 


aati, 


1819.1 Meteorological Report. 


Ouvrage destiné a servir de suite et de 


Complement aux Annales du Musée de 


France. Tom. 1. liv. 1. 8vo. with 36 plates. 
15s. 

Almanach du Commerce de Paris, des 
départemens de la France et les principales 
Villes du Monde pour 1819. large 8vo. 1). 

Almanach Royal pour 1819. 8vo. II. 

Lemaire, Contes Moraux pour la Jeunesse. 
2 vols. 12mo. fig. 12s. 

Biographie des Hommes Vivants. Tom. 4, 
et 5. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Comte Chaptal, De l'Industrie Frangaise. 
2 vols, 8vo. 11; 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


N.B. The Observations are made twice every day, at Eight o’Clock in the Morning and 
at Ten in the Evening. 
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Ther. ; Wind. | General Remarks. 





1619. | ‘Ther.{| Wind | General Remarks 


M.40 , 8S.S.W. Heavy rain 


‘ ribs f E.36 | N.W. Serene 
af M.32 | W. Slight sleet, snowy 
’ E. 29 { N. Serene . 
. #5 { M.3i | W.N.W. | Little snow 
a E. 32 | N.W. Serene 
; 26 { M.32 | S.W. Snow and rain 
E.38 | E. Rain 
; 21 M.39 | S.W. Cloudy 
{ E.40 | E. Rainy 
4 eg f | M.to | S.E. Cloudy 
{ E.38 | E. Rainy, boisterous 
: sa, 1{ M.36 | E.N.E, Rain, snow 
E.40 | E. Rain, cloudy 
{ of | M43 | E.N.E. Heavy rain 
{ E.39 | E. Cloudy 
} af M.33 | E.N.E. Cloudy 
j E.36 | E.N.E. Serene 
° f M.37| N.E. | | Cloudy 
E.42 | N.N.E. Showery 
f M.42 | N.N.E. Cloudy 
E.42 | N.N.E. Cloudy 
| 6 { M.42 | N.E. Cloudy 
. ~t}) E.40] N.E. Cloudy 
vf M.38 | N.E, Cloudy 
E.40 | N.E. Cloudy 
=f M.40 | E.N.E. Serene . 
E.38 | N.E. Cloudy 
of M.38 | E. ‘Cloudy 
E.40 | W. Cloudy -- ~~ 
a | M.338 | We Cloudy 
: F.44 | W.S.W. Cloudy 
: uf M.44 | W.N.W. | Cloudy 
: E. 44 | N.W. Cloudy 
: wf|M44| Nw. Cloudy 
e 4} £.45 | N.w. Cloudy 
4 99) M.45 | N.W. Cloudy 
4) £.46 | N.w. Cloudy 











M.42 | S.W. Cloud 
Maris { E.38 | E. Stvine 
15 { M.37 | E.S.E, Serene 
F.45 | S.W. Rain 
16 { M.48 | S.W. Cloudy 
E.46 | W. Cloudy 
vf M44 | W.N.W. | Serene 
‘| E.42 | Nvw. Cloudy 
sf M.36 {| N. Serene 
E.45 | S.W. Rain 
19 { M.48 | S.W. Heavy showers 
E.40 | W.N.W. } Cloudy 
2of M.42 | N.W. Stormy 
rm" E.40 | N.W. Showery 
21 { M.40 | N. Serene 
= E.42 | N.W. Cloudy 
oof | M-45 | W. Cloudy 
“| E.46 | S.S.W. Clondy 
03 { M.45 | W.S.W: Cloudy 
‘ E.44 | S.E. Rain 
M.48 | S.W. Serene 
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E.48 | $.S.W. Rain 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





THE weather daring the latter part of the last 
month, assumed some of the stern features of 
winter, accompanied with suow and raia, but unat- 


-tended by any severe frost. From the 2d instant 


the weather has been generally dry, and very tem- 
perate, although the prevailing winds have been 
the N.N.E. and N,W.—a circumstance almost with- 
out an example in this month, when those winds 
have predominated. Indeed, so extraordinary in 
this respect is the present season, that it would 
almost induce a belief that some great climatrieal 
revolution had taken place in the northern and 
eastern parts of Europe, the immense storehouse 
from whence we derive our seanty gleanings of 
winter. 
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for the use of English students. By Mr. T. 
Yeates. wre 

A Translation of Marshal Bassompier s 
Account of his Embassy to London, with 
notes and commentaries, deseribing the 
Court of England in 1620. Heaps 

Collections for a Topographical Historical 
and descriptive Account of Boston, and the 
Hundred of Kirbeck in the county of Lin- 
coln. By Bishey Thompson, esq. 

Meditations and Reflections on the Beau- 
ties Harmonies and Sublimities of Nature. 
By the Author of “ Amusements in Retire- 
nent. 

A Series of finished Engravings, with 
descriptions of the ecclesiastical and castel- 
lated Antiquities of Normandy. By Mr. J. 
8. Cotman, of Yarmouth. 

A Collection of Letters relative prinei- 
pally to Public Events during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, from the original 
papers in the archives of the Rawdon 
Family in Ireland. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a 
journey over land from India to England in 
1817, containing an account of Arabia 
Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
&c. &c. By William Heude, esq. 

A Journey to Persia in the Suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy in the year 1817. 
By M. de Kotzebue. 

The Life of the late Right Hon. John 
Philpot Curran, Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland. By his Son, W. H. Curran, esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

A Journey in Carviola and Italy in the 
years 1817—I818. By W. A. Cadell, esq. 
Svo. 

A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland. By James Playfair, D.D. 
F.R.S. 2vols. 8vo. 

Excursions through Ireland, to be com- 
prised in eight volumes, containing 400 
engravings. 

A Collection of Dr. Zouch’s works, with 
a Memoir. By the Rev. Francis Wrangham. 

Sixty Curious and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes, respecting extraordinary 
characters, illustrative of the tendency of 
credulity and fanaticism. By J. Cecil. 

Zeal and Experience, a tale. 

Emmeline, an unfinished tale, with some 
other pieces. By the Jate Mrs. Brunton, 
Author of “Self Control,” &c. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Splendid 
Collection of Pictures, by British artists in 
Sir John Fleming Leicester's Gallery in 
Hill street, and at Tabley. By Mr. W. Carey. 

Letters of the Right Hon. J. Philpot Cur- 
ran to H. Weston, esq. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis 
de Camoens. By J. Adams, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Notes Statistical, Moral, and Politica] on 
the Colony of New South Wales, and its de- 
pendant Settlements, on Van Diemens land. 


The Iron Mask, a poem. By the Author 


of * The Recluse of the Pyrenees,” &c. 
Remarks on the Foreknowledge of God, 
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suggested by,passages in Dr. Adam Clarke’. 
Commentary on the New Testament. py, 
Gill Timms. ; 

The Victories of the Duke of Wellington, 
illustrated in a series of Engravings from 
drawings by Richard Westall, R.A. The 
outlines engraved by C. Heath, and coloured 
in imitation of the original drawings. 

The Englefield Vases; the first part of 
this work containing six plates engraved jy 
H. Moses, from the Vases in the possession 
of Sir H. Englefield, bart. is just ready for 
publication. 

Mr. Dodwell’s long promised Travels wil] 
certainly appear in May, accompanied with 
the first portion of his Views in Greece. 

Sir W. Gell’s Itinerary of Greece, is 
also nearly completed. 

Pastorals Ruggiero, and other poems. 
By ED. Baynes, esq. 

Views in the Tyrol. Engraved by W. B. 
Cooke, from drawings by P. Dewint; the 
original sketches taken by Major Cockburn, 
of the Royal Artillery, in the year 1817. 

The Yorkshire Gazette, a loyal and con- 
stitutional newspaper, the political depart- 
ment of which will be conducted on 
the principles of the late Mr. Piit—tIn 
the maintenance of these and other cor- 
responding principles, connected with the 
welfare of our valuable and national establish- 
ments, it will proeeed with firmness and 
spirit, but at the same time, avoid misre- 
presentation, acrimony, and _persenaiity, 
which will entitle it to the support of loyal 
and well disposed persons of every ccto- 
mination. 

The tenth and concluding volume ¢/ 
Donovan's British Birds. 

A new volume of Rivington’s Arnui 
Register for the year 1808; which will soci 
be followed by another volume of ¢!.¢ former 
series. 

A satirical work entitled, “ Junius wo 
his vizor up! or the real Author of 0: 
Letters under that signature now is | 
veiled and revealed to the world, in = 
letters to my cousin in the country: ir” 
Gidipus Oronoko, tobacconist and suu'- 
seller.” 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Mas 
in the ship Two Friends, the capture «! 
Amelia Island by M‘Gregor's forces, and 
their dislodgment of the American troeps. 
with Anecdotes illustrative of the manuers 
and habits of the Seminole Indians: »!! 
an Appendix; containing a detai] o! tc 
trial and execution of Arbuthnot aud An- 
brister. 8vo. 

Popular Observations on the 
which literary and sedentary perso.s 4" 
subject, with hints for their prevention 
cure. By W. André Pearkes, Member 0! 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches 
Horncastle, and several neighbour" 

ae ga in the county of Lincoln, embe 
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with Engravings. By George Weir. 
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Foreign Literature lately imported. 
Ginguené, Histoire 


1, Svo. 10s. 


Correspondance de Napoleon avec Carnot 


ant les Cent Jours. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Segur, Galerie Moral et Politique. Tom. 


2, 8vo. 10s. 


Landen, Choix de tableaux et statues des 
plas célébres Musées et Cabinets étrangers. 


Litteraire d’Italie. 
Tom. 7, 8, and 9, (et dernier.) 8vo. Il. 14s. 

Correspondance inédite officielle et con- 
gdeatielle de Napoleon Bonaparte avec les 
Cours étrangéres, les princes, les ministres, 
et les generaux Francais et étrangers en 
Italie, en Allemagne, et en Egypte. Tom. 
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Ouvrage destiné 4 servir de suite et de 
Complement aux Annales du Musée de 
France. Tom. 1. liv. 1. 8vo. with 36 plates. 
15s. 

Almanach du Commerce de Paris, des 
départemens de la France et les principales 
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Villes du Monde po 


ur 1819. large 8vo. 1). 


Almanach Royal pour 1819. 8vo. I). 
Lemaire, Contes Moraux pour la Jeunesse. 
2 vols. 12mo. fig. 12s. 
Biographie des Hommes Vivants. Tom. 4, 
et 5. 8vo. Il. 4s. 
Comte Chaptal, De l'Industrie Frangaise. 
2 vols, 8vo. 1): 
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N.B. The Observations are made twice every day, at Eight o’Clock in the Morning and 


at Ten in the Evening. 


in 





























1919. | Ther.| Wind | General Remarks Ther.; Wind. | General Remarks. 
~, os (| M.40 , S.S.W. Heavy rain M.42 | S.W. Cloud 
reba: f E.36 | N.W. Serene Maris { E.38 | E. Sieene 
af M.32 | W. Slight sleet, snowy 15 M.37 | E.S.E. Serene 
E. 29; N. Serene . { F.45 | S.W. Rain 
25{ M.3i | W.N.W. | Little snow 16 { M.48 | S.W. Cloudy 
E. 32 | N.W. Serene E.46 | W. Cloudy 
96 f | M-32 | S.W. Snow and rain 7 M44 | W.N.W. | Serene 
{ E.28 | E. Rain ‘ { E.42 | N.W. Cloudy 
af M.39 | S.W. Cloudy 18 M.36 {| N. Serene 
E.40 | E. Rainy { E.45 | S.W. Rain 
88 { M.40 | S.E. Cloudy 19 f | M48 | S.W. Heavy showers 
E. 38 | E. Rainy, boisterous { E.40 | W.N.W. } Cloudy 
sa, 1 f M.36 | E.N.E, Rain, snow oo § | M42 | N.W. Stormy 
E.40 | E. Rain, cloudy ml { E.40 | N.W. Showery 
of M.43 | E.N.E. Heavy rain 21 M.40 | N, Serens 
E.39 | E. Cloudy is { E.42 | N.W. Cloudy 
3f M.38 | E.N.E. Cloudy 90 fj} M45 | W. Cloudy 
E.36 | E.N.E Serene “| E.46 | S.S.W. Clondy 
4 { M.37| N.E. | | Cloudy 03 f | M.45 | W.S.W: Cloudy 
E.42 | N.N.E. Showery ‘ { E.44 | S.E. Rain 
sf M.42| N.N.E. | Cloudy o,f | M48 | S.W. Serene 
E.42 | N.N.E. Cloudy yn { E.48 | S.S.W. Rain 
6f M.42 | N.E. mot EAE NETL EE IE TL LT OTT 
° E. lo 
sf}M.ss | Nz. | Clovdy METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
{ E.40 | N.E. Cloudy 
gf | M.40 | E.N.E Serene . THE weather daring the latter part of the last 
/ E.38 | N.E. Cloudy month, assumed some of the stern features of 
9 M.38 | E. ‘Cloudy winter, accompanied with suow and rais, but unat- 
{ E.40 | W. Cloudy -~— ~ tended by any severe frost. From the 2d instant 
10f | M.33 | We Cloudy the weather has been generally dry, and very tem- 
{ F.44 | -W.S.W Cloudy perate, although the prevailing winds have been 
nf | M44) W.N.W. | Cloudy the N.N.E. and N,W.—a circumstance almost with- 
{ E. 44 | N.W. Cloudy out an example in this month, when those winds 
wf | M44| Nw. Cloudy have predominated. Indeed, so extraordinary in 
{ E.45 | N.W. Cloudy this respect is the present season, that it would 
wf | M.45 | N.w. Cloudy almost induce a belief that some great climatrieal 
f E.46 | N.W. Cloudy revojution had taken place in the northern and 


eastern parts of Europe, the immense storehouse 
from whence we derive our seanty gleanings of 
winters 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


AN unusual degree of apathy. continues to pervade the whole eommercial community, 
and almost every article of merchandize, whether of raw produce, manufactures, or colo. 
nial, to experience a depression both in demand and value; the depression in value, hoy. 
ever, is only a depression from a- speculating maximum, not such as to discourage pro- 
duction; and as consumption is promoted by moderate prices, we may look forward to a 
revival of demand, and a resumption of general activity. We have invariably contended, 
that the field for commercial enterprize is progressively widening, and presenting continu. 
ally increasing advantages, which position seems directly at variance with the results of 
several months past; but, however mach we may regret the abject condition to which 
commerce is at present reduced, we are satisfied of its being occasioned by avoidable 
causes, and consequently we anticipate, that the experience of the past will operate to 
the advantage of the future. To render somewhat more intelligible and explicit our views 
on this subject, we need only refer to the several speculations, within the last twelve 
months, in oil, hops, tallow, and East India cotton, as the more prominent features of that 
perversion of principle and common sense in commercial proceeding, which, instead of 
promoting the legitimate ends of its object and capability—that of diffusing comforts and 
prosperity throughout the pale of its influence, can only lead to the ruin of many, and the 
prejudice ofall who may be so unfortunate as to be cgncerned in any article that becomes 
subject to the baneful cupidity of speculation. 

The supply of Wheat, since the commencement of the present year, has fallen off very 
considerably, whilst Barley and Beans have continued to arrive in excess ; and we think it 
a duty we owe to all ranks of our friends, who read for information rather than amuio- 
ment; to: point out to them in particular the Table shewing the supply of Grain for the pre- 
sent year, with the average return of prices, and to refer to the Table of the comparative 
supply of the last seven years in our last Number. Of Sugar, Coffee, and Rum, 
the consumption keeps pace with the supply, and Cotton continues to arrive in a 
corresponding ratio of last season, which exceeded the consumption by one-third; 
it is, therefore, not improbable but that a further depression in price will take place in this 
article, already for certain kinds one-half less than at the same period last year, particu- 
larly East India, which were, for Bengal from 10d. to 1s. 1d. now 54 to 74; Surats Is. 4d 
to Is. 4d. now 6d..to 9$d.; other kinds about one-fourth less, viz. Georgias were 1s. 7d. 
to ls. 10d now Is, 2d. to Ils. 4d ; Brazils were Is..10d. to 2s. 2d. now Is. 5d. to Is. 9d. 
The lower numbers, or qualities of Cotton Yarn, are lower in the proportion of about 
2s. 10d. the present price from 3s. 3d. to 3s. Sd.. The price at this period last year, whilst 
the finer numbers command higher pfices, a circumstance that will account for the nu- 
merous new buildings now erecting in Lancashire for spinfling ; on the other hand, vari- 
ous kinds of cotton manufactured articles have,. within the last three months, been forced 
to sale at a loss of one-third or more upon the actual cost. It is this sort of disorganiza- 
tion in the value of merchandize that produces the evil in commercia} intercourse, and nut 
the total absence of demand, to which persons in general are in the habit of ascribing it. 

Sugars are in yalue about 6s. per cwt. lower than at this period last year, when the price 
was from 77s, to 98s. now 72s. to 87s., according to quality. Coffees are 15s. to 20s. per 
ewt. higher than at this period last year ; yet 30s. to 40s. per cwt-lower than in the month 
of August. The present prices for Jamaica 118s. up to 148.; St. Domingo, Brazil, &c 
116s. to 125s. Rum, notwithstanding-a diminished stock; and its admission into Russia, 
is 3d. to 4d per gallon lower than last season. The Tallow speculators still continue to 
maintain the price 10s. to 15s. per cwt. above its legitimate value, although 25s. per cv. 
lower than in September last. 

Atthe commencement of last month a sudden panic pervaded the market of Public 
Funds, which produced adepression of from 76 to 73 for 3 per cent. Consols. The panic; 
or finesse,or whatever else it may be termed, appears to have subsided, and Consols have 
remained. steady for a fortnight past at.74 and a fraction approximating to 75. The 
Foreign Exchanges have also indicated within the last twe or three weeks an improvemett 
of 2 or 3 per cent. 

An Official Return, by orderof the-House-of Commons, of the Value of all Grain and 
Flour imported into Great Britain for the Jast seven years, having appeared just as this 
Report was going to press, we stopped the same for insertion, to render more complete 
the comparative view we have endeavoured to disclose on this verv important and inte 
resting subject :— , 


fApril }, 


' L. s. d. 
Value in 1813. . . . 1,967,350 3 1 
a 1813... . . 2,199,592 3 6 
rv 1814... . . 2,815,319 4 0 
gy 1B. we. We Sosa 8 11 
ud 1816, . . 5 = 942,497 19 7 
«2 1817 .°. . . 6,403,893 10 6 
2? I8i8 . . . . 10,908,140 Q @ 
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of the Total Weekly Supply of GRAIN, SEED, and FLOUR, for Lon- 
pox, from the 20th February to 20th March, 1819, compared with the Average 
Weekly Supply of last Year, and of the present Year upto the 20th Kebruary ; shev- 
ing the Proportion of Foreign into London, and the Total Importation of Foreign 
into all GREAT BRITAIN, with the Average Return of Prices regulating suck 


















































Importation. 
— Wheat |Barly. Malt. Oats. Kye} Beans | Peas. | Lins. Flour. 
Qrs. | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. |Qrs | Qrs- Qrs. | Qrs [Sacks. 
Weekly Average of the Year 1818 19257} 10478} 3537] 23707) £03) <8O6] 1418) 2483) Fi) 
Weekly Average of 1819 up to Feb.7go 8035] 10493] 4423) 15300} 319 800% 1336) 4¢2 756 
Week ending the 27th Feb. 11407} LISQS}) 4142] 12897) 1600 981} 1617) 2 BI5. 
. + «+ 6th March. 16096} 17452] £904] 31732] 22] 4537) 1300) — |} 10043 
_ «2 «(33th March. 3483| Sisef 2220] giso) — 2331 4731 —| 636 
. « » 20th March. 5545] 8257] 5070) 10823} — f 1502f 435; 35] 9907 
fotak of 1819 to London to March 20} 100905] 126289} 49719] 187772}4174| 71064] 14617] 3088] 93980 
Proportion of Foreign e154. - | 54054] 49753} — 53741}3605] 63111] 4077] 3414] 2318 
fotal Imp. of Foreign into Gt. Brit.| 100755] 84350) — 6244117925} 24074] 8749112688} 11080 
Average Returnof Price, Mar.13,1819/77s. 8d. 56s.6d} — [30s. 9d.15635/50s.10d] 538. 8d. 
Average, admitting; from Brit. Ame.| 67s. | 33s. — 2es. 1448.) 445. | 44s. 
Importation free* all other Parts] 80s. 40s. — 27s. 153s.) 53s. 53s, 























*Grain is allowed to be Imported from all Parts for Home Consumption free of Duty, when the 
Average Return of Prices from the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales for Six Weeks pre- 
eeding the 15th February, 15th May, 15th August, and the 15th November, shall exceed as above; but, 
providing the Average within the first Six Weeks from either of the above Dates should decline below 
tue Standard, the Importation is to cease from all Ports in Europe, within the Rivers Bidassao aad 
Kydes, but to continue for Three Months from ail other Parts. 
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same place as the Bankrupt. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


FROM FEBRUARY 23, TO MARCH 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 
Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 





ADAMS S. and J. Jos, Wattleworth, Walsall, 
Stafford, factors (Price and co., Old square, Lin- 


coln’s Inn. 
B . 


Boniface. C., junr. Chichester, mealman (ume, 
Holtorn court, Giay’s Inn—Bates J. Stockport, 
Chester, dealer and chapman (Meadowcroft, Gray’s 
Jnn--Bailey C. R. H. Swallowfield, Wilts, dealer 
and chapman (Fisher and Co., Holborn—Barfoot J. 
Arundell street, Strand, fancy and ornamental sta- 
tioner(Paterson and co., Old Broad street—Bass J. 
Castle inn, Woodford, Essex, victualler (Hobler, 
Walbrook—Bell C. F. Castle street, Bethnal green, 
vietwwaller (Parnell, Church street, Spital fields— 
Beer W. Plymouth dock, ironmonger (Dark and 
C0 Princes street, Bedford row—Blake J. Parson’s 
Green, Folham, brewer (Buckle, Size lane—Bam- 
forth J. Wath-upou-Dearne, Yorkshire, butcher, 
(Alexander and co., New Inn—Burton W.Cornbill, 
aitctioneer (Collin’s and co., Spital square—Booth 
4-Gloucester, earthenwareman (Walstons, Hatton 
Garden—Burradon W. Worcester, hop merchant, 
(Cardale and co., Holborn court, Gray’s Inn—Bur- 
chetl R., Ashton within Mackerfield, Lancashire, 
dealer and chapman (Makinson, Middle Temple— 

J.. A. Tabberer, and Co. Scudamore, Man- 

» Lancaster, woollen-card manufacturers 
(Adlington and co., Bedford row—Brodie HH. Li- 
verpool; Lancaster, linen draper (Hurd and co., 
$ Beach Walk, Temple—Barter R. H. Bish- 
op’s Waltham, Hants, grocers (Amory awd co. 


ry. 


- 


Cc 


The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses, 


Cox J. and J. Morgan, Gutter lane, London, 
glovers, (Oldham, Earl street, Blackfriars.~Cushon 
T. Minories, hat manufacturer (Mangham, Great 
St. Helen’s, London—Churcher J. Bristol, hair pre- 
parer (King, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet street—Cousine 
J Charlton street, Somer’s Town, cheesemonger, 
(Rose, East street, Red Lion Square—Crickett D. 
Hougham, Kent, timber merchant (Stooker and co. 
New Boswell court, Lincoln’s Inn—Clant J. Wal- 
gall, Stafford, flour seller (Avison and co. Castle 
street, Holborn—Cross J. H. Bristol, corn factor 
(Edmunds, Exchequer Office, Lincoln’s Inn—Car- 


Jile W. and T. Hodgson, Bolton-le-moors, Lancas- 


ter, dealers in cotton yarn (Milne and co. Temple—~ 
Cheppett C. Walcot, Somersetshire, cabinet maker 
(Williams, Red Lion Square—Cole R. Friday st., 
warehouseman (Steel, Bucklersbury—Campbell D. 
B. Harper, and A. Baillie, Old Jewry, merchants 
(Kaye and Co., New Bank buildings—Cottam G, 
Manchester, plaisterer (Adlington andco., Bedford 
row—Cameron J. Manchester, merchant (Makinson, 
Temple+Chaster G. Gomersal, J. Chaster, Kuot- 
tingly, and T. Chaster, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, coal 
dealers (Evans, Hatton Garden—Cocksedge, T. A. 
Woolpit, Suffolk, merchant (Tom’s, Copthall court, 
Throgmurton street—Cook, W. F. Plymouth, mer- 
chant (Alliston and co., Freeman's court, Cornhill, 


D 


Davies M. J. Maidstone, Kent, dealer and chap- 
man (Norton, Commercial chambers, Minories;— 
Doble A. Liverpool, Master Mariner (Rowlinson, 
Liverpool—Dyson B. Doncaster, corn dealer (Les 
ver, Holbora court, Loadoa 


~ 
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270 Bankrupits. 


bs 

Evans W. S. Chapel street, Lamb’s Conduit st., 
bricklayer (Blakelock, Serjeant’s Ina, Fleet street— 
Emanuel A. Plymouth Dock, Devon, navy agent 
(Walker, New lnu—Ellis R. Dean street, South- 
wark, provision broker (Richardson, Clements inn 

F. 

French W. Heaton, Norris, Lancashire, cotton 
manufacturer (Lowe and co., Southampton beild- 
ings, Chancery lane—Fairclough R. Farringdon, 
Lancaster, Tanner (Blakelock, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet 
street—Fourdrinier J. and J. C., Rickmansworth, 
llerts, paper makers (Richardson, Clement’s lane, 
Lombard street—Fenner B. Fenchurch street cham. 
bers. flour factor (Parnther and co., London street, 
Fenchurch street—Fisher G. and T, Liverpool, 
merchants (Clarke and co, Chancery lane—Fen- 
ner R. Paternoster row, bookscller (Sweet and co., 
Basinghall street. 

G 

Gregson W. Kingston upon Hull, merchant 
(Ellis, Chancery lane—Greathead T. and W,. Outh- 
waite, Lamb street, Middlesex (Thompson and co., 
Leman street, Goodman’s Fields—Gray G. Ham. 
mersmith, Middlesex, carpenter and builder (Pop- 
kin, Dean street, Soho—Guy, T. Liverpool, broker 
(Norris, John street, Bedford row—Grinie J. Bol- 
ton, Lancashire, upholsterer (Appleby and co., 
Gray’s Ion square—Garland J. Austin Friars, in 
surance broker (Bourdillon and co., Bread street 
Cheapside. 

H 

Harris C. and J. Edmonds, Birmingham, japan- 
ners (Alexander and co., New Inn—Hope T. 
Blakeley, Manchester, bleacher (Hurd and co., 
Temple—Llatton J. Warrington, Lancaster, butcher 
(llurd and co., Temp'e—Horner J. Broekbottom, 
Lancaster, W. Horner, Liverpool, and J. Horner, 
Jamaica, linen manufac*urers (Blakelock, Serjeant’s 
Inv, Fleet street—leaford T. John street, Stepney, 
Middlesex, dealer and chapman (Bousfield, Bouva- 
rie street, Fleet street—Harvey W. Clifton Glou- 
cester, lodging house keeper (Addington and co., 
Bedford row—Hendry M. Kingston upon Huil, 
merchant( Rosser and co., Bartlett's buildings--Her- 
bert T. Chequer yard, Dowgate hill, cotton mer- 
chant (Lewis, Grutched Friars—Heath R. Cheltea- 
ham, carrier (Bridger, Angel court, Throgmorton 
street—I}owe J. Finsbury place, livery stable keep- 
ec (Longdill and co., Gray’s Inn square—Hayhurst 
W. Rimmington Gisburne, York, cotton manufac- 
turer (Hurd and co., Temple—Houghton J. E. ret- 
ter lane, builder (Deytes, Thavies Inn—Hoffman J. 
Mile end road, Middlesex, brewer (Thomas, Fen 
court, Fenchurch street. 

aX. 
Jammieson J. Globe street, Wapping, ship owner 
(Hlatchison, Crown court, Threadocedle street — 
Jones G. E. Bedford, bookseller (Swain and co., 
Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
K 

Kidd J. Castle Coombe, Wilts, butcher (Dax and 
¢o., Doughty street —Kent A. Deptford, baker 
(Williams, Cursitor street—Knowles J. Stroud, 
Gloucester, iauholder (His, Cook's court, Liacoln’s 
Teo 

L 

Loft G. Woodbridge, Suffolk, corn and coal mer- 

cham (Hine, Essex court, Temple—Leslie A. Size 
lane, Bucklersbury, provision merchant (Gregson 
aod co., Angel court, Throgmorton street—Lawes 
T. Amesbury, Wiltshire, corn dealer, Sandy's and 
co., Crane court, Fleet street—Lamb J. R. Uns- 
worth lodge, Lancaster (Hay, Manchester—Lea W. 
Birmingham, viectuaer (Long and co., Holborn 
coum, Gray's Inn 


[A pri J, 


M 
Mitchell T. Cowiek, Yorkshire, linen draper 
(Egerton and co., Gray’s Inn square—Mia)) M 
Portsea, merchant (Alexander and co., new “aig 
Mercer J. Heath street, Commercial road, marine; 
(Charsley, Mark lane—Masters¢ J. Dartford, Ken: 
grocer) Pownall and co. Copthall court—Mortog y 
Ainsworth, Lancashire, cottow manufacturer (44, 
lington and co., Bedford row—Mycock H, Mey, 
chester, provision dealer ‘Appleby and co., Gray's 
Inn square—Marray J. Pishopsgate Street, cord. 
waincr (Redit, King’s Road, Bedford row, 
N 
Norris H. Bolton le-moors, Lancaster, confee. 
tioner (Ellis, Chancery lave—Nelson T. ang 5. 
Smith, Bolton, Lancashire, bed quilt manufacturer, 
(Meddowcroft, Gray’s Inn—Newton H. Devonshizg 
street, Qneen’s square, tailor (Goodall, Southamp. 
ton buildings, Chancery lane—Needs J. Brick lane, 
Spital fields, coal merchant, (Lang, Fenchurch st. 
P 


Powel, P. Knightsbridge, Middlesex, broker (Pem. 
ber, Charlotte street, Blackfriars road—Parker J, 
Axbridge, Somersetshire, money scrivener (Young 
and co., St. Mildred’s court, Poultry—Peake §, 
Junr. and J. Rothweil, Halliwell, Lancashire, calj. 
co printers (Meadowcroft, Gray’s Inn—Paul J. Cir. 
cus, Minories, merchant (Sweet and cc., Basinghail 
street — Pinkerton T. Nuneaton, Warwickshire, 
merchant (Rogers and co., Manchester buildings, 
Westininster—Piggott W. Ratcliffe highway, grocer 
(Hearn Hooper’s square, Leman street, Goodman's 
Fields—Power J. F. London street, merchant (0s. 
baldeston, London street—PriceT. Liverpool, baker 
(Adlington and co, Bedford row—Peel J. Fazeley, 
Stafford, C. Harding, Fazeley, and Win. Wellcox, 
Fazeley, manufacturers and cotton spinners (East 
ham, Lawrance Lane, Cheapside—Pearce W. Oat 
Jane, London, Blackwell [all factors (Stevens, Sion 
College gardens. 
R 

Ratcliffe T. of Ewood Bridge, Lancashire, Rat- 
cliffe J. Manchester, Ratcliff J. of Ewood Bridge, 
and R. Radcliffe, Manchester, calico printers (Kay 
Essex street, Manchester. 

S 

Street, J. E. Budge Row, London, statiozer 
(Oldham, Earl street, Black friars—Shotter F. Steyn 
ing, Sussex, auctioneer (Palmer and co., Bedford 
row—Smith T. R. Oxtord, linen draper (Sted 
Bucklersbury—Stewart R. Liverpool, Lancaster, 
master mariner(Hurd and co., Kings Bench Walk, 
Inner Temple—Stanley B. Woolwich, Kent, miller, 
(Chirm, Charles street, City road—Simpson R. Hall 
Bank buildings, merchant (Blunt and co., Broad 
Street baildings — Sayer W. Bristol, coro factor 
(Clarke and co., Chancery lane—Steir J. Bufchet 
row, East Smithfield, rectifier (Lane and co., Law- 
reace Poutney Hill — Starkey W. Bethnal Greet 
road, bricklayer, May and eo., Bethnal Green road 
Stephens J. late of Dublin, but now of Londoy 
merchant (Adlington and co., Bedford row-- 
Sykes, J. Junr., J. Sykes, and W. Redfearn, Al- 
mondbury, York, fancy manufacturers (batly® 
Chancery lane. 





T 
Thick J. Islington, Middlesex, broker (Beckett, 
Hoole street—Taylor T. Leadenhall street, Mast 
mariner (Taylor and co., Great James street, Bed: 
ford row—Tuckett J. and C. H. Bristol, gree 
(Thompson, Gray's Inn—Trahain T. Newly West, 
Cornwall, baker, (Rivington, Fenchurch street. 
Vv 
Vigers W. R. Austin Friars, merchant (Roight 
and co., Basinghall street. 
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Ww 

qorsley J. Liverpoo!, Lancaster, wine and por- 
ter merchant (Leigh and co., New bridge street— 
Woods E. Rayner, Kelvedon, Essex, grocer (Lewis 
t’s Inn— Westwood C. Bristol, merchant 

ing, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet street.—White J. and 
W. French, Devonshire street, Kennington, dyers 
(Younger, Wellclose square and John street, Mi- 
pories— White S. Turnham Green, victualler (Hen- 


Dividends. 271 


son, Bouverie street, Fleet street — Whitmarsh 
H. Wingham, Kent, malster (Starr, Canterbury— 
Williamson ‘T. Leigh, Lancashire, provisioe dealer 
(Shaw, Ely Place, Holborn—Wright W. Kirkdale, 
Lancaster, victualler (Dacie and co., Palsgrave 
Place, Temple Bar—Watson H. Stepney Green, 
Middlesex, merchant (Wright, Fenchurch street— 
Williams D. Green street, Bath, saddle and harness 
maker (Dax and co., Doughty street. 








DIVIDENDS, 


A 
Allen G. Greenwich, stationer, March °2°—Adams 
W, and J. Edwards, Cumberland street, Fitzroy 
square, chair mekers, March 13—Allen B. Guildford 
street, St. Pancras, livery stable keeper, April 6O— 
Adams D. Fleet street, optician, April 6 
B 


Barrow J. and J, Haigh, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, 
Merchants, March 23—Bauaker E Shefford, Bedford- 
Shire, paper maker, March 16~—Beazley S. and M. 
G. Neise, Parliament street, Westmiaster, army 
accoutrement makers, March 20—Blower J. H. 
Mint square, Tower Hili, gun maker, March 90— 
Bush J. Bishopstorttord, Hertford, money scrivener, 
March ©0.—Bricgs W. Armley, York, clothier, 
March 24—Bond J ITuddersfie!d, York, merchant, 
March 25—Barrett T. Upper George street, timber 
merchant, march 23— Bendy E. Charles street, Hox- 
ton, factor, March 30—Bush W. Saffron Waldon, 
Essex, carpenter, March 13—Bishop R. Whitchurch, 
Hants, linen draper, April 17—Brown H. Charles 
street, Westminster, Apri] 6—Brown W. Liverpool, 
Lancaster, merchant, May 10 

Cc 

Corpe J. Sun street, Bishopsgate within, saddler 
and collar maker, March 27—Cochran T. York, 
giover, March 10, April 13—Crampton W. Beck- 
iogham, Nottingham, herse dealer, March 22—Cop- 
pin W. and E. North Shields, Nerthumberland, 
ship owners, March 25—Curme G, and T. Pright- 
helmstone, Sussex, linen drapers, March 27—Coul- 
ter J. Chatham, ca:penter, April 10—-Cumbers F. 
Boar's head ceuit, King stieet, Westminster, coach- 
master, March 27—Cridiand C. Dublin, and B. 
Cridland, Leicester, merchants, April 5 —Clatkson 
T. Kingsbury, Warwickshire, dealer in coals, April 
&—Clements J. Plymouth Dock, vintuer, April 12. 
. D 

Dickinson J. Guildhall passage, warchouseran, 
March 20—Dyke J. Gloucester, Salesman, March 
#%—Dutton T. King sireet, Cheapside, warelouse- 
man, March 20—Dawson W. Wetherby, Yorkshire, 
innkeeper, March 23—Dressard P. Welbeck street, 

ish square, milliner, March 27—Doubleday 

W. Nottingham, lace manufacturer, April 8—De 
Rowe J. P. and J. Hambrook, Angel court, Thog- 
Morton street, merchants, May 11—Davy W. Nor- 
geo maker, April 10—-Devereux F. and M. 
Brabant court, Philpot’ lane, merchants, 

April 6—Dodman-M. Kornham, Norfolk, shopkeep- 
er, April 7—Drabbie W. Holbeck, Yorkshire, ma- 
thine maker, April 8—Davie D. G. and 8. A. Snow- 
dea, Plymouth dock, Devon, drapers, April 20— 
Davies J. Cardiff, Glamorgan, builder, May 1— 

; J. Winchester, Southampton, butcher, 

Anil 19, | 
io F 

Fowler D. aad A. Anstie, Gracechurch street, 

March 11.—French A. B. Old South 

Sea : » Merchant, March 27—¥Forder W. Ba- 


maf 3 Z 


. 
. 


singstoke, stage eoach proprietor, April 17—Ford 
W. Bedlington, Somerset, malster, April 13 
G, 

Gill S. Hoibury, Yorkshire, tallow chandler, 
March 29Q—Goodman B. Romsey Infra, Southamp= 
ton, miller, March 17~—Godfrey T. Sadler's Hall 
court, merchant, March 27—Gill J, Mill Pheasant, 
Devon, rope maker, April ig—Goldspink R. Brook, 
Nortolk, butcher, April 10 

H 

Heathfield M Old broad street, R. Heathfield, of 
Shetheld, and T. Heathfield of Tiverton, cotton- 
spinners, March 17—Hurry S. Angel court, Throg- 
morton street, broker, March CO—Hole W. Isling- 
ton, Middlesex, apothecary, March 20—Hellye J. 
Lloyds Coffee house, insurance broker, March 23 
—Hambridge J. Stow on the Wold, Gloucestershire, 
carrier, March 190—Hanton J. Manchester, and T. 
Smith, Middleton, Laucashire, cotton spinners, 
April 8—Haise T. H. and T. D. Meriton, Maiden 
lane, Wood street, Cheapside, button manufactur- 
ers, April 6—Haddington M. King street, West 
Smithfield, harness maker, March 27—Harrison J. 
Hesket, Cumberland, dealer in wood, April 7— 
Houtson J. and T. Smith, Manchester, cotton spin- 
neis, April 6. 

J 

Jones M. London road, St. George's Fields, up- 

holder, April 3 
K 

Kohler J. St. Swithin’s lane, merchant, March © 
Koe J. H. Mill Wail, Poplar, Middlesex, Roman 
cement manufacturer, March 6—Kendal J. Exeter, 
Statuary, March 15 

L 

Logging F. Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, drug- 
gist, March 16—Lande, J. Tokenhouse yard, mer- 
chant, March 16—-Latham J. Romsey, Soutbamp- 
con, common brewer, March 17—Lord S. Sutton, 
Surrey, innkeeper, March 27—Lancaster T. J. Cat- 
eaton street, merchant, April 13—Lewis R. Trefu- 
anney, Montgomery, tanner, April 16 

a) 


Mayer J. senr, and junr. Leadeuhal! street, in- 
SUrance brokers, March 11—Mowett J. St Martin's 
lane. builder, March ¢7—Morgan C. Bishopsgate 
street within, merchant, March 23—Merac T. and 
M. la Porte Merac, Queen-street, Cheapside, ware- 
housemen, March 27—Morrison N, C. Totcenham. 
court road, oil and colouman, March 20—Moore 
S. Basham, Herefordshire, farmer, April 5—Moore 
J. St. Jolin’s-square, brandy merchant, March 30— 
Mackneall J. Preston, linen-draper, April 1o— 
Mathieson W. avd G. R. Lapraik, Bishopsgate. 
street, Without, tailors, April 6— Mathias J. and T, 
Bowen, Haverfordwest, bankers, Ajril 10 —Mer- 
rick T. Frith street, Soho, merchant, April 6— 
Mayve E. G. High-street, Shadwell, grocer, April 
6—Moses T. Bath, linen-draper, March 26—Mills 
H. New Bond street, Middlesex, linen diaper, 
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April ¢4—Mattlhews .W. Liverpool, Lancaster, 
merchant, April 14—Moffat R. Manchester, Lan- 
eashire, merchant, April 10—-Moore J. Man- 
chester, Lancashue, flour dealer and baker, April 
10. 
N 
Nye J. Tuaubridge, Kent, baker, March 27— 
Naish F. Tiverton, Somersetshire, clothier, Apr:! 26. 
P 
Pallet C. and J. P. Massey, Love-lane, Alderman- 
Dury, factors, March 20 and May i—Pennell W. 
jun. Queenlithe, merchant, March 135—Pierce W. 
Hawbrook Pottery, Salop, potter, April 7—Piper 
W. Hammersm&h, Middlesex, barge-builder, Apiil 
2% 
R 
Rowlatt J. Charter-house square, merchaut, 
Warch, 2 and 13—Riches J. and H. Foreu.an, Lon- 
dou-road, Surrey, linen drapeis, March 6—Robdert- 
eon J. and J. Stem, Lawrence Pountney Hill, 
merchants, March 11-—-Rogers G. South Anstoa, 
Yorkshire, maltster, Mar. 26—Rigg W. Liverpool, 
merchant, April 12—Kead E. and I. Baker, Great 
Russell street, Bloomsbury, March 20. 
S 
Saunders W. Bristol, merecr, March 16—Smhith 
'T. Austin Friars, London, merchant, March 20— 
Standen J. H. Dover, Kent, linen-draper, Marea 
@—Sykes J. and J. Marshall, North Collingham, 
Nottincham, maltsters, April 16—Smith W. and 
P. S. Papillon, Merton-bridge, Surrey, dyers and 
eulico printers, March ¢3—Sykes G. and J, Cur- 
riers-hall-court, Huddersfield, York, cloth ers, 
Merch 20—Smith D. J. and J, Hampshire, Kirk. 
burton, Yorkshire, scribling and fulling millers, 
March @5—Singer §S. High-street, Kensington, 
huberdasher, Marcli $1, April 6--Setree A. John. 
street, Bedford.iow, money scrivener, March 31— 
Stevenson T. Snow’s Fields, Bermondsey, wool- 
stapler, April 10—Stubbs Jy. Long Acre, coach 
plater, April 6—Setree H. Joha street, Holborn, 
money scrivener, April 6—Swana J. Bermiugham, 
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Warwick, erccer, April 12—Saunders E.. Pevs, 
Kent, grocer, Apiil £7. | 
T 

Thurkle G. M. New-street square, Prtre.). 
wine merchant and sword-cutler, Marcel, 9 i " 
B. Woodiord, Essex, inn-keeper, Marci) ¢ ry 
mas R. Northumberland-court, Strand, 4, 
March 2}]—Thornbury N. and E. Taylor, Stroy 


Gloucestershire, clothiers, Match 16- Lert w 
M. Old Broad-street, merchant, April 6—7.),. 
J. Liverpool, merchant, April 28-—Tuitoy 7. , 


ley, Derbyshire, April 14—Towse W. Wokipot.. 
Berks. merchant, April 10. _ 
Vv 
Ventress J. and R. Emmerson, Newcastle... 
Tyne, cheesemongers, April 8. sel 
w 
Warren J. and L. Smith, Austin Friars, me. 
chants, March ¢7—Whitfield J 
Luke’s, coal merchant, March °7—Walcot f. 
Portsea, Hants, linen draper, March ¢7—Whiite } 
Portiand street, Portland place, merch: t. March 
27--Williams L. Cursitor street, Chancery hone 
coiourman, March 27-—Walker S. Junr. Manele. 
ter, grocer, April 6—Wingfield J. Lone linc, Wes: 
Smithfield, sadler, March 31 and April 6—Willey), 
Willoughby, Waterliss, Leicester, farme:, April 5- 
Walker J. Allrick, Worcester, timber mereha:, 
April 5—Wright H. New street, Brunswick square, 
merchant, April $—~—Walker T. and II P. Parry, 
Bristol, furnishing ironmongers, April! 14—Wilkie 
E, and J. Red Cross street, East Smitiiieid, yeast 
merchant, April 10—Weale W. Birmingiam, War 
wick, brazier and tinman, April 27—W iiloughby 8. 
Plymouth, Devon, W. Thomas of the same place, 
and R. Thomas, Cheapside, London, hat inanutac. 
turers, April 10—Waiton W. Evesham, Worcester, 
barge owner, April 14—Watts W. Thorley, Bishop 
Stortfoid, Hertford, farmer, April 20, 
Y 
Yates J. E. Shoreditch, pewterer, Apri! 20, 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
THE Election for Westminster ter- 
winated on the 3d instant, and tranquil- 
lity succeeded to the noise and tumult 
which it gave rise to—its conclusion was 
not very consolatory to the party whose 
political principles ‘were identified with 
the triumph. Mr. Lamb’s majority was 
secured by the aid of these who sup- 
ported him as a minor evil. Without 
that aid, we firmly believe that his own 
friends could not have returned him. 
House of Commons—An interesting 
debate took place on the 2d. on the 
question of the resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England. Phe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer 
to a question from Mr. Caleraft, gave a 
very luminous explanation of the causes 
of the great fall that had taken place in 
the funds, which had been attributed to 
the Bank having narrowed their dis- 
eounts. So far from the Bank issues 
having been reduced, they stvod higher 
than they had done. He expressed a 


wish that the report of the secret com- 
mittee should be prepared as soon a 
possible, as if an early resumption of 
cash payments were contemplated, at 
early report must be necessary.—The 
same day Lord Castlereagh brouglit for- 
ward his motion on prison discipline, 
and a conimittee was appointed to ir 
vestigate the various papers Jaid before 
the House as connected therewith. | 
appears to us to be an important object 
to find some remedy to an evil of whit! 
all men complain, namely, the promisct 
ous mixture of offenders, of different de- 
grees of crime, of different feelings au! 


conditions of profligacy. A boy, fer & 


ample, or a young servant girl, is Coll 
mitted for a first offence—a petty lar 
ceny, or on mere suspicion. A judicio's 
punishment would probably lead_to 
tain reform of the offender. But, * 
cording to the present practice, Sv 


_triminal is immediately cast into the % 


ciety of old thieves and finished felo™ 
where their rising remorse and pt 
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tence is suppressed by the example or 
ridicule of their companions ; and those 
who enter pilferers come forth accom- 

i thieves and deterimined prosti- 
tutes. Another object worthy of atten- 
tion is, the substituting some better sys- 
tem of employment for ofienders than 
the useless mode of beating hemp, and a 
certain portion of labour to be perforined 
in a given time, as it is well known that 
the present toil is remitted or dispensed 
with altogether, at the caprice of the 
goaler. Every one, at all observant of 
the habits of criminals, perfectly well 
knows that nothing is so much dreaded 
by them as hard work, and that they 
have almost all become thieves from their 
dislike of it: Sir James Mackintosh re- 
deemed his pledge, by bringing forward 
his promised motion on the criminal 
laws. There can be but one opinion 
upon the eloquence, the moderation, and 
the precedence of his speech on that oc- 
casion. It contained nothing violent or 
inflammatory, and without the least ef- 
fort at brilliancy it pleased both sides of 
the House. It appears to us that one 
more reason might have been added to 
his luminous argument—that of making 
the punishments assigned by law so ap- 
propriate, that in almost all cases they 

ill be practically inflicted, and the so- 
vereign will thus be, to a great degree, 
relieved from one of his most painful du- 
ties—On the 8th, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a motion relative to the 


balances in the hands of the Bank. As’ 


this subject is not generally understood, 
we will enter a little into it :—Accord- 
ing to the practice of the Exchequer, 
revenue received, which is applicable 
to the consolidated funds, accumulates 
tillthe end of the quarter, till which 
time it has not been made applicable 
tothe public service, the Bank having 
had the advantage of the interest upon 
it, Qr, in plainer terms, the interest on 
the sum has hitherto been lost to the 
ablic, and been received by the Bank, 
has, till now, drawn the balance 
out of the hands of the Tellers'of the 
xchequer, placing as a deposit in their 
coffers Exchequer bills to an equal 
amount. The proposition now is, that 
ntage of the sum so accumulated 
shall be transferred from the Bank to 
) to the amount of six millions, 
wh is nearly as large a sum as is 
usually accumulated in the interval be- 
tween the end of one quarter and the 
end of the succeeding one. The Chan- 
og re proposes, that at the 
‘these sums are taken ftom the ex- 
New Monruty Mac.—No. 63. 
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ehequer for the public service, Exche- 
quer bills should be deposited as a se- 
curity. 

On the 16th, the Attorney-general 
made a motion for a committee to en- 
quire into the-state of the law relative to 
the discharge of insolvent debtors. 

There are many persons that urge 
this law to be bad in principle, and that 
it ought not to exist. 

What is the principle of the law ?-- 
That men who have contracted debts, 
which they are unable to pay, shall not 
remain at the mercy of their creditors, 
provided no fraud is established against 
them, and that they surrender, not only 
the property they may have at the time 
ef their discharge, but make all future 
property they may acquire available to 
the liquidation of such debts. 

This is, in a few words, what we take 
to be the principles of the insolvent law, 
aud it is matter of astonishment, that in 
any civilized country, there should be 
found persons capable of condemning it 
in the abstract. 

When we look at its principle and its 
practical application, we readily admit 
that there is a large field for deliberation 
opened; and therefore we greatly ap- 
prove of the appointment of a committee 
to give the subject proper investigation, 
heartily recommending to their notice 
the continuance of the existing law, ad- 
ministered by a jury. 

Sir Francis Burdett presented a neti- 
tion, signed by four of the electors of 
Westminster, complaining of the retarn 
of Mr. Lamb, on the grounds of that 
gentleman having by himself, and his 
agents, been guilty of bribery. 

The navy estimates have been pre- 
sented to the House—-they aniount to 
£2,148,526 12s. 7d. Estimates were 
presented of the charge that may be ne- 


cessary for the building and repairing of | 
“ships of war and other works, together 


with the sums that will be wanted for 
the transport service, and by the vic- 
tualling board, for the cost of provisions 
for the use of the army on board trans- 
orts, and in garrisons abroad. 
or the total charge for the 








ships is £1,145,4380 
For the improvements inthe 
yards 486,198 
For army provisions 419,310 
For the transport department 284,312 
2,335,268 
Navy estimates 2,148,526 
4,483,794 
Vor, XL. 2N 
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Of the sum destined for the navy, the 
estimate of the half-pay, superannua- 
tions and pensions, &c. amounts to DO 
less than £1,125,692 18s. 9d. 

The civil superannuations and pen- 
sions amount to £100,694, 6s. 4d. 

FRANCE. 

The French court are reduced to 
something like the expedient resorted to 
by Queen Anne, who created in one 
day thirty peers, in order to obtain a 
majority in the House of Lords against 
astrong opposition. The chambers and 
people are divided into two strong par- 
ties; the ultra-royalists, at the head of 
whom is the Count d Artois, and the 
charter-party, at the head of whom are 
the King and ministry. The former 
party have become so strong, as almost 
to compel the government to a direct 
violation of the charter, as it respects 
the law of elections, having introduced a 
law, by which the intermediate body of 
departmental colleges is to be interposed 
between the clectors and the members, 
(or in a more generally intelligible lan- 
guage) that is to say, by which the free- 

olders are not to elect the members of 
the chambers, but to elect twelve or 
fourteen in every department, who are 
to form an electoral board for the ac- 
tual election. The king, it is proposed, 
is to choose the president, and to bribe, 
if he pleases, the other members ; so 
that if this measure had been quietly 
adopted, ajl elections would have been in 
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the power of the crown. (What woyjs 
Sis Francis and his friend Hobhouse 
to such a proposition, in the Britis) 
House of Commons?) But the king, , 
man of too much virtue to promise one 
thing and do another, steadily retyeos 
the accession Of power and inflyene 
thus intended to be given him, and reg. 
ing upon the charter, adheres to its Spi- 
rit and letter. So strong is the opposite 
party, that he is only enabled tu defeat 
their purposes by so extraordinary ay 
exertion of his prerogative as the creg. 
tion of fifty new peers, so as to ensure, 
majority in the upper chamber. Thy 
minister of finance has submitted to the 
chamber of deputies the budget for iho 
present year. It contained only the ¢:. 
timated amount of expenditure, the 
ways and means were to form the su}- 
ject of another communication. The 
total amount is 889,210,000 francs, being 
an aggregate of expense somewhat great. 
er than was required for the preceding 
year. The increase has taken place 
chiefly in the consolidated and funded 
debt, (occasioned by the departure of the 
army of occupation) in the foreign de- 
partment and that of the marine. The 
licentiousness of the press has attained 
so dangerous a height, that the govern- 
ment has been obliged to abandon the 
temporary system it has hitherto fol- 
lowed, and to order the prosecution oi 
two works, replete with seditiou and 
outrage. 





MEMOIR OF Dr. JOHN WOLCOT, M. D. 


This eccentric character, who is better 
known to the public ‘by his poetical appel- 
lation of Perer Pinpar,clo:ed his che- 
quered career, at his apartments in Mont- 
gomery’s Nursery ground, Somers’ Town, 
en the 18th of January, inhis 81st year, 
being somewhat older than our venerable 
Sovereign, who was for a long period the 
subject of his malignant satire. 

e was bornat Dodbrook, in the South of 
Devon, near the Start Point, in April, 1737. 
The name is variously spelt in registers 
aud deeds, sometimes through caprice, and 
sometimes from jignoratce; as Wolcot, 
Woolcot, Wolcott, Wollacott, and Walcot. 
Our poet is mentioned for instance in 
the baptismal record under the name 
of Walcot, though he uniformly spelt 
it Wolcot. His father was a respectable 
farmer, and lived in a little freehold of his 
own, which descended to his son, who 
sold it in 1795. He received his school 
education under Mr. Morris, a respectable 
teacher at Kingsbridge, who had been a 


quaker, but like the late Dr. Birch, quitied 
the society of friends, and became a schoel- 
master. Under this instructor, Join mate 
a good proficiency in Latin, till he was 
sixteen years of age, when his wicle, @ 
bachelor, who was settled in good bu: 
ness, at Fowey, in Cornwall, as a sur 
geon and apothecary, took him as @ 
apprentice, with the view of making him 
his heir and successor. Wolcot served his 
term of seven years diligently, and at the & 
piration of that time, went to London for im- 
provement ; and after attending the hospital's, 
returned into the west, where he became 
an assistant to his uncle, with whom be 
lived on the best footing, till Sir William 
Trelawney was appointed to the goverl- 
ment of Jamaica, when John desired bis 
uncle, who was apothecary to the * 
mily, to recommend him for a situatie! 
under his excellency. This was a thuner 
clap to the old gentleman, who fell in‘ 
great passion, abused his nephew for > 
imgratitude, and threatened to cui hit of 
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qith ashilling. John, however, who knew 
his relation’s temper thoroughly well, per- 
severed in his application, and after much 
altercation, the uncle reluctantly agreed to 
wait upon Sir William, who also was very 
much surprised, but having a regard for 
his professional friend, and no unfavourable 
idea of the abilities of the young man, he 
readily gave his consent, and nominated 
him his physician, to qualify himself for 
which post, Wolcot obtained a diploma 
from Scotland, where the universities were, 
as now, endeavouring to get rich by 
degrees. In the voyage, the ship touched 
at Teneriffe, and while here, the Doctor 
formed several interesting acquaintances, 
and wrote some of his most pleasing 
s. On his arrival atthe place of des- 
tination, he found many sources of enjoy- 
ment; for as it was a time of peace, the 
island healthy, arid the planters, living in a 
style of hospitable luxury, such a man as 
our author could not fail to make himself 
agreeable. He was also a favourite with 
the governor, who appointed him physician 
general to the island; a situation, however, 
that was more honourable than lucrative. 
At this time, the rector of St. Anne’s parish 
died, and as there were few clergymen in 
Jamaica, and no superintendent, the Doctor 
‘was prevailed upon to perform the ecclesi- 
astical duties in the vacant church, till the 
arrival of a new incumbent. Such was the 
lax state of religious order in our colonial 
settlernents, that even the governor acceded 
to this irregularity ; though he knew very 
well that the principles of his medical at- 
‘tendant were of the most libertine descrip- 
tion, and would have totally disqualified him 
for the due discharge of the sacerdotal office, 
even though he had received the sanction 
of the ordinary. As an instance of this, 
the writer has heard the Doctor jocularly, 
but blasphemously, laugh at his having 
red up prayers to the Holy Trinity in 
the morning, and amused himself with 
shooting the Holy Ghost in the a!ternoon— 


‘Meaning the wood-pigeons, which abound 


in the interior of Jamaica. This shocking 
circumstance is here selected, as-elucidatory 


‘of the man’s character, and of the de- 


plorable state of morals in our West Indian 
ands at that period. 
sir William T'relawney, fearful that anew 
one be sent out, now advised the 
Ottor to hasten back to England, and 
tain legal institution from the Bishop of 
tonden; and accordingly he came home 
with the first flect; but in the mean time, 
| t died, and presentation to the 
. was refused. The Doctor now re- 
“aguished a profession, to which be neither 
ad mMclitiation nor pretensions of any sort; 
and his uncle being dead, he resolved to 
@ physician at Truro, vhere he 
‘®2umerous acquaintance; and might 
established himself in ‘good credit and 
mctice; by a proper regard to the dyties of 





















































life. Unfortunately, however, his manners 
were not improved by a residence in the 
West Indies, and as he possessed some pro 

perty, both real and personal, which had been 
left him by his parents and uncle, ke cared 
little about patients, and paid not the small- 
est attention to the families in his neigh- 
bourhood. With one or other of these, he 
was continually on terms of hostility, 
and his greatest delight was fo annoy them 
by anonymous squibs and caricatures ; for 
the Doctor was equally clever and severe 
with the pen and the pencil. Among the 
objects of his satire, was the late Henry 
Rosewarne, Esq. member of parliament for 
Truro, who was lampoond by him in every 
possible way. On one occasion, that gen- 
tleman suffered a very mortifying insult 
from his troublesome neighbour. Mr, 
Rosewarne, after his election, invited a large 
party to his house, to a supper and ball ; 
but of course the Doctor was not one of 
the guests, To avenge himself for this 
neglect, Wolcot sent a letter of invitation, as 
from Mr. Rosewarne, to an old woman, who 
was a distant relation and pensioner of that 
gentleman’s wife. This matron, whe was 
such a notorious drunkard and virago as to 
be the dread of all Truro and the neighbour- 
hood, proud of the honour so unexpectedly 
conferred, dressed herself out in the best 
manner she could, and sallied forth at the 
appointed hour, to her cousin’s house, inte 
which she found easy access, and proceeded 
up stairs to the drawing room, where her 
presence created unusual dismay and con- 
fusion. 

The company stared with pale astonish - 
ment at the gaunt figure, for she was ofa 
most gigantic stature, and poor Mrs. Rose- 
warne fainted away. The attempts neces- 
sary, though gentle enough, to remove the 
unwelcome visitor, made matters worse, for 
having already primed herself, as she came 
along, with right Nantz, she ievelled the 
footman to the floor with one blow, and 
smashed to pieces all the apparatus of the tea 
table that stood nearest to her; then throw- 
ing down the letter which had been sent to 


-her, she stalked out of the room into another, 
-where she committed similar depredations, 


and chancing to encounter a musician in her 
way, she snatched the fiddle from him, and 
broke it about his head. The whole house 
Was in an uproar; the servants, instead of 
running to stop the ravages of this Cornish 
Meg Merrilies, avoided her as she approach- 
ed them, and thus she was suffered to reign 
for near an hour within the mansion, while 
the people on the outside were enjoying the 
storm. Jokes of this sort could neither in- 
crease the friends nor the practice of the 
doctor, for instead of denying the fact of his 
having written the letter, he made a boast of 
it; nut though the scene occasioned much 
fan to him and his boon companions, it was 
viewed in a very different light by the gen- 
tleman at whose expense it was played, and 
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all the respectable people of the place were 
much offended witha ek, that had deprived 
them of a pleasing entertainment. Matters 
now grew disagreeable to the Doctor, and he 
was subjected to mortifications in his turn. 
Patients fell off, acquaintances grew cool ; he 
was left out in the invitations to public meet- 
ings, and few were the social perties that 
would venture to admit a man whose con- 
versation was ribaldry, and whose pen over- 
flowed with gal]. At length’a circumstance 
occurred that induced the doctor to abandon 
Truro, and this was a litigation between 
him and the parish, respecting the right of 
the latter to saddle him with an apprentice. 
The Doctor refused to take one, and appeal- 
ed to the magistrates at the county sessions, 
by whose decision he was fixed, and had to 

y the costs, on which, in a great hurry, he 
sold off his furniture, and swearing that if 
the overseers would put an apprentice into 
his house, they should maintain him there, 
he left Truro and went to reside at Helston, 
about seventeen miles from that town, near 
the Lands End. After remaining there 
some time he returned to Exeter, where 
he had lodgings for a year or two in St Pe- 
ter’s church-yard. It is proper to observe 
here, that the doctor, during his residence 
at Truro, cultivated the sister arts of poetry 
and painting, with assiduity and effect.— 
Some very charming effusions of his muse, 
written at this place, make it to be regretted 
that a genius so well fitted for the true sub- 
lime, should have dipped its plumes in the 
filthiest puddle of obscenity and scandal. 
The “Ode on Cambria,”’ a mountain in 
Cornwall, written by him in the year 1776, 
may vie with the happiest productions of 
Collins, or even Gray, in pathos, personifi- 
cation, and description. 


It was during his residence at Truro, that 
Dr. Woleot had an opportunity of bringing 
forward to the world an eminent natural ge- 
nius, who, but for his friendship and assis- 
tance, would never haveemer rom his ori- 
ginal obscurity, or at most might have heen a 
sign-painter in his native county, This per- 
soa was John Opie, a name of which Cora- 
wall has just reason to be proud. Opie was 
parish apprentice to one Wheeler, a house- 
carpenter, mm the village of St. Agnes, The 
Doctor, in his rides through the village, was 
so mach struck with some rude sketches in 
chalk, and a few on paper, that were shewn 
him as this lad’s performance, that he invi- 
ted him to his house, furnished him’ with 
materials, and gave him such lessons and 
aasistance, as enabled him in a short time to 
set up for an itinerant portrait painter. Opi 
followed the peedesiin of an isostat 
painter, in Cornwall and Devonshire, for 
two or three years, with increasing reputa- 
tion. While his patron dwelt at Exeter, he 
came thither also, and by painting . the 
portraits of Dr. Glass and Mr. Patch, the 
physician and surgeon of the hospital, 
he acquired great celebrity. We may 

also add here, that the aspiring genius 
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of the Rev. Mr. Polwhele, was no; , 
little fostered by Doctor Wolcot, who y,, 
in the habit of visiting Truro gram, 
school, and examining the boys, in tip 
course of which he discovered the poetic 
turn of young Polwhele, to whom he fre. 
quently gave topics for Latin and Englis) 
composition. One of these themes on Sie») 
occasioned a rivalry between the Doctor a-4 
his young friend ; and this mode of compo- 
sition, in writing verses on the same sy). 
ject, contributed not only to the improy, 
ment of the youth immediately concernaj, 
but others of the same standing in that re. 
spectable seminary. 

In the Spring of 1781, Dr. Wolcot and 
his friend Opie came to London, where the 
painter was welcomed as a phenomenon, 
to such a degree that the street in which he 
took up his residence was crowded with 
carriages from morning to night. 

Soon afterwards, the poet, who had made 
himself known by his “ Epistle to the Re- 
viewers,” formed the plan of an unusual 
critique on the pictures in the exhibition, 
which design he carried into execution, the 
énsuing season, in the publication of 
‘*Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians, 
by Peter Pindar, a distant relation of the 
poet of Thebes.” If, however, our merry 
bard had adapted the name of Peter Aretis, 
it would have been more in character; for 
his muse instead of possessing Grecian ele. 
gance and dignity, was a mere virago, coyi- 
ous in the language of abuse, and perieci’) 
indifferent to the feelings of those upon 
whom it was bestowed. In the midst of his 
scurrility, however, he displayed consider- 
able knowledge of the art, and administered 
much wholesome advice to young painters 
Nor could it be said that his censures wer 
altogether undeserved, though the caustie 
severity of them in most instances was cei- 
sy by cmag | 

The following year (1783) he produce: 
another batch, in which, after laying & 
lash without mercy on some artists of grea! 
name, he managed to bestow a portion o! 
praise on— 

“ The Cornish boy, in tin-mines bred, 
Whose native genius, like his diamond 
shone 
In secret, till chance gave him to the s¥- 
But this attachment to Opie did not last lors. 
and before the next exhibition a diflersice 
arose between the poet and the painter, whic! 
terminated their friendship for ever. 

The cause of the breach has been asctl 
ed, and we believe truly, to pecuniary lal 
made by Peter, which were resisted with 
dignation, as totally unfounded in just 
Let this be as it may, the bard new beco™ 
an im e enemy of the person Up 
whom he had lavished so much praise; *° 
he now took as much pains to ruin his ™ 
putation as he had before done to raise 
above bis contemporaries. He even we2'* 
far as to ise an obscure ariist, ¥/" 


3 patromse ' ‘hh 
merits he blazoned in al] compauics, * 
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we view of supplanting Opie; but after la- 
pouring some time to force this person into 
ies be was obliged to abandon him again 
tg obscurity, while his mortification was in- 
creased by seeing the man whom he had en- 
deavoured to injure gaining ground in his 
profession. yeas 

{no 1785, Peter made up for his silence the 
preceding year, by bringing out no less than 
twenty-three odes, one of which was devoted, 
in no very courtly phrase, to his majesty. 
With the next exhibition the satirist took his 
farewell of the painters, with a broad hint, 
that he was now preparing for a much no- 
bler quarry. 

Accordingly this daring lampooner soon 
after appeared in a direct. attack upon his 
soveragn, and the mock-heroic which he 
produced, worked up by his invention, pre- 
sented so glaring an evidence of the wanton 
liberty of the poets in this country, that even 
they who enjoyed the joke, wondered at the 
temerity of the writer, and the supineness of 

vernment. 

It has often been made a question, what 
motive actuated the satirist in holding up 
the monarch, and almost every branch of 
the royal family, to public ridicule? and 
some persons, affecting peculiar sagacity, 
have attributed the malice of the poet to 
some ill-treatment which he and his friend 
Opie had experienced from the king. No- 
thing, however, could be more erroneous 
than this surmise; and the writer of the 
present article can take upon himself to say, 
that neither the poet nor the painter had the 
slightest cause of resentment. The satirist, 
on being interrogated respecting his conduct 
in this instance, has uniformly declared that 
his sole inducement was to get money, and 
that finding how eager the people were to 
swallow any ridiculous thing reported of 
their superiors, he availed himself of the 
oti credulity to perform the part of 

hersites for his own advantage. Thus ta- 
lents of the richest description, and obviously 
capable of immortalizing the possessor, by 
benefiting the public, were perverted to the 
most sordid purposes. On some occasions, 
indeed, his satirical powers were well ap- 

ied, and in all they never failed to create a 

» even in those persons who despised 
the buffoon, and-shuddered at-his profane- 
ness. The Town Eclogue on Johnson's Bio- 

is one of the happiest pieces of 

flesque in our language, and extremely 
racteristic of ali the parties. Dr. Wolcot 
was well acquainted with the great moralist, 
by often meeting him at the table of his 
tountryman, Sir Joshua Reynolds; but 
an rather repelled than encouraged 

mis advances to a nearer intimacy, from the 
te which he had to ay ay discourse. 
The humourist happening to be in company 
with the doctor ion tay” observed to him, 
thathis portrait by Reynolds was deficient in 
: which remark was received with a 

Stowl. “No, sir ;—the pencil of Reynolds 
Hever wanted dignity nog the graces.” We 
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shall not enumerate the remaining publica- 
tions of Wolcot, because they must be suf- 
ficiently known to our readers ; and it would 
be almost impossible to specify any of them 
without, at the same time, noticing the pro- 
stitution of wit to sedition, blasphemy, and 
calumny. Neither rank, sex, nor virtue, 
could protect characters of eminence from 
the shafts of his ridicule; and in some of bis 
convivial moments, when sacrificing largely 
to Bacchus, he has openly acknowledged and 
gloried in the declaration, that he made acur- 
rility a trade. “’Tis my vocation, Jack,” 
said he to a remonstrating friend, “ and I 
am resolved to live and die in the exercise of 
it.””’, When asked how he came to assail per- 
sons of the fairest reputation, of whom he 
could know but little, and nothing to their 
disadvantage — his answer constantly was, 
** Why they have a name, and that’s enough 
for me. A satire upon scoundrels, and people 
about whom nobody cares a farthing, would 
never sell.” 

Such was the principle which governed 
the conduct of this man, who, to pamper 
his own vices, scattered firebrands into the 
habitations of others, and laughing at his 
success, exclaimed that it was all done in 
sport. The prodigious sale of his works 
stimulated him to proceed in this nefarious 
course; and it deserves observation, that 
though the satirist was a debauchee of the 
grossest description, he was avaricious to 
excess. He seemed to have no other idea 
of happiness than that of getting money, 
and indulging his sensual appetite. 

While the redoubtable Peter was thus 
dealing mischief all around, like an Indian 
running a muck, he unfortunately encoun- 
tered a native genius, possessed of equal 
powers and better principles, who assailed 
him in his turn, and made him feel the whip 
most sorely. The satirist, instead of re- 
flecting upon the wounds which he had so 
wantonly inflicted, without the least prevo- 
cation or regard to tfuth, on others, took 
this castigation in high dudgeon, and sally- 
ing forth with a cudgel in his hand, he at- 
tacked Mr. Giffard, the author of the Ba- 
viad and Meviad, in a bookseller’s shop, 
where, however, he was soon disarmed, and 
tumbled into the street. After this he aveng- 


-ed himself, in a manner, with a weapon to 


which he was more accustomed. But the 
virulence of his abuse, and the infamous 
charges alledged by him against his anta- 
gonist, only convinced the public how bit- 
terly he writhed under the correction which 
he had received, and with what strict justice 
it had been ministered. 

At length the irregularity of his living 
brought on an asthmatic complaint, which 
gave such strong symptoms of a speedy dis- 
solution, that his booksellers laid their heads 
together to devise a plan for securing to 
themselves the copy-right of his works. Ac- 
cordingly, with great cunning, the doctor 
was brought over to accept an annuity of 
two hundred and fifty pounds, for which he 





om 


readily made a proper assignment of his li- 
aaaey? een." This being executed, he 
went into the west, and there sold the little 
freehold which he inherited from his fore- 
fathers, at Dodbrook: but, contrary to all 
calculation and human expectancy, though 
for some months he could not lie down in 
a bed at night, the salubrious air of Devon 
and Cornwall wrought such a surprising 
change in his constitution, that he got rid of 
his cough, and held out above twenty years 
longer. On returning to London, his reno- 
vated appearance startled the booksellers, 
who would have rather seen his ghost in Pa- 
ternoster-row, and they now consulted how 
to be free of their engagement. Recourse 
was had to the law for this object, and a 
chancery suit was actually commenced, when 
the failure of the principal house occasioned 
a compromise, and the bond was cancelled. 
At this: period the doctor had lodgings in 
Chapel-street, Mary-le-bone, from whence 
he removed, for the benefit of the air, to 
Pratt-place, Camden Town, where he con- 
tinued to amuse himself with writing on such 
topics of the day as afforded scope for his 
mirth. He.also superintended a new edition 
of Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters ; com- 
piled a Selection of the Beauties of English 
Poetry ; and printed anonymously a tragedy 
called *« The Fall of Portugal.” Besides 
these literary productions, the doctor, pre- 
suming on his popularity under the appel- 
lative of Peter Pindar, sent into the market 
a set of landscapes, engraved in aqua tinta, 
from his own drawings. He likewise de- 
scended so low as to write puffing paragraphs 
for the lottery offices, and we have no doubt 
that in time many of these will be sought for 
with avidity by bibliomaniacs and the col- 
lectors of curiosities. At last, he who had 
lived by exposing others to ridicule, became 
an object of public ridicule himself: and 
when he had passed the threshold of the age 
of man, he was brought into the court of 
King’s Bench on an action fer criminal con- 
versation. The affair was passing stranze, 
and whimeically extravagant; but though 
the plaintiff was nonsuited, to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, enough came out in the 
evidence to convince every body that our old 
Adonis had not forgotten the sports of his 
youth. 
Soon after this the doctor shifted his quar- 
ters to Ossulston-street, Somers Town, where 
-he buried his old and faithful servant Nell, 
upon whom he wrote an epitaph too inde- 
cent to be here inserted. The doctor now 
made another remove to the house of Mr. 
Montgomery, a nurseryman, near the New 
Road, where he received a few select friends, 
but saw none; for a confirmed cataract had 
totally extinguished vision in both eyes. In 
this state, however, he dictated some little 
effusions of his fancy to an amanuensis, and, 
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among the rest, “ An Address to be Spoken 
at the opening of Drury Lane Theatre. }, : 
landiord in the character of Peter pj, 
cheon.” This was his last composition, sy} 
sequently to which he employed hime; " 
the arrangement of a complete edition of };. 
poetical works, for which he dictated a kina 
of biographical preface. But that which 
happeneth to all men, could not be parrig: 
by the liveliness of genius; and it is to 
regretted that the warnings which were givoy 
so significantly had not the effect for whic 
they were sent. Though the poet had poy 
reached the age of fourscore, he still jp. 
dulged the hope of protracted existence jy , 
world where he was almost forgotten, gy; 
the pleasures of which he could no Jonge, 
enjoy. All beyond was as great a blank « 
the sphere around him; and death to hin 
was literally what Hobbes called it in }) 
own case, * a leap inthe dark.” The satir.: 
did indeed make his will, and he gave direc. 
tions for his interment, which he desires 
should be as near as could be ascertained 
the grave of Butler, in Covent Gardey 
church-yard : but he still clung to life with 
such remarkable tenacity, that the very day 
before his dissolution, which happened on 
the 13th of January last, he talked cont. 
dently of spending the ensuing summer in 
Devonshire. His remains were deposited in 
the cemetery which he had selected, but i 
will be in vain to assign any just reason {ur 
sucha choice. Between Wolcot and the au- 
thor of Hudibras not the slightest resen- 
blance can be found. The latter applied his 
inimitable talents to the unmasking of kna- 
very, and the support of loyalty ; but the 
former made game of virtue, and did al] that 
lay im his power to alienate the minds of the 
people from their sovereign. Though Bu'- 
ler exposed canting hypocrites to ridicule, 
he evinced a deep respect for the sacred 
truths of revealed religion ; but tho modern 
satirist intermixed with his abuse of persons 
the most shocking parodies and burlesque 
perversions of scripture. The wit of Butler 
accomplished a great national purpose, 10 
providing an effectual antidote to a moré 
epidemic, which had produced inconceivalit 
mischief; but the Jampoons of Piniar tem 
to poison society, and to destroy the great 
bonds by which mankind are united tog¢- 
ther. In reading Hudibras, we laugh, 
true; but then our mirth is excited by caus 
that are obvious to our minds, and we kee 
obliged to the poet for laying open those pe™ 
nicious follies, upon which grave argamel! 
would be lost. The works of the moder 





. Momus create risibility also, but it 1s an & 


tertainment which no wise or good mau" 
proud to recollect, or willing to repeat. be 
cause he is conscious that he lias been dra"? 
in by a trick to indulge a moment's meri 
meut at the expense of truth and virtue. 
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his BULLETIN OF THE KING’S HEALTH. $2 2.54 ., ee 

KIN Windsor Castle, March 3, 1819. ow CO. . OU RR 

hich His Majesty has been generally cheerful 412 0 . 104,35 

rried during the last month ; but his disorder has 414 0 102,10 

4 be suffered no diminution. His Majesty’s 416 0 100,00 

oe health continues good. 411 0 97,96 

hict 7 (Signed as usual.) 5 0 0 96,00 

mm From official returns, prinied by orderof 5 2 0 94,12 

| the House of Commons, it appears that the 5 4 0 92,39 

i quantity of wheat imported from foreign 5 6 0 ‘ai. —— 

) Sid countries into Ireland, in the year ending § 8 0 o « « 88,86 

nee the 5th of January, 1818, was 17,807 bar- ate 9 .'s cs eee 

RA as tels; ditto in the year ending the Sthof The Bank of England note has been for 
be January, 1819, 14,6475 barrels. Of bar- - many years past, and it is now by law the 


‘ ley, in the former period, 120 barrels; ditto legal money of this country. It will be 
NLEISt in the latter 1098 barrels. Of Oats, in found, by calculation, or by reference to the 


the former period, 8808 barrels; ditto, in 






above scale, that every rise in the price of 
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4d the latter period, 952 barrels, Of beans, gold is a debasement, a depreciation, or a 
= = inthe former period, 20 barrels; ditto, in lessening of the intrinsic value of our pre- 
re the latter, 23. Of flour, in the former sent money unit, or pound note, and a frau- 
*. period, 11,552 cwt.; ditto, in the latter, dulently and secretly changing of the mea- 
Pros 1,057 cwt. sure of value; consequently that it alters 
cathy _An official return of the strength of the the nature of all transactions for a time 
cone: British army on the 25th of January, 1819, throughout the country. 
2 : Jaid before the House of Commons, states Preferments.| The Rev Mr. Pitman to 
we ihe general total at 109,810 non-commis- the Magdalen.—The Rev. Francis Coleman 
ngs sioned officers and privates, and 5,852 offi- M. A. to the Rectory of Humber, Hereford. 
iy cers; of which amount there are serving —The Rev. John Elliot, A. B. to the per- 
esha in Great Britain 15,248, exclusive of 5,516 petual Curacy of Randwick, Gloucester- 
na hi Foot Guards; Ireland 18,923; East Indies shire.—The Rev. John Preston Reynolds, 
eke 18,281 ; troop-horses 11,276. B. A. to the Rectory of Little Munden, 
od _ Gold and Paper.—Of all the subjects Herts—The Rev. T. T. Walmsley, to the 
- by eonnected with political economy, there is Rectory of St Vedast, Foster-lane, and Han- 
of the not perhaps any one of more importance, well, Middlesex.—The Rev. W. Jackson, k 
+ But oron which the well-being and prosperity M. A.to be domestic chaplain to the Earl 5 
Keule of civilized States so much depends,ason of Verulam.—The Hon. and Rev. George 3 
— that of money and finance. - The selfish- Pellew to the Vicarage of Laling, Essex. ‘ 
hile ness, cruelty, and ignorance of various —The Rev T. Thorpe, M. A. to the Rec- i 
poe governments, and the want of a thorough tory of _Widford, Noutinghamshire.—The 
Meade meneige of the theory and practice of Rev. William Smith, A.M. to the Rectories 
Butle money, have occasioned more misery inthe of Brome and Oakley, Suffolk.— The Rey. 
ak te orld, and produced the destruction and Levi W alton, to be head master of the free 
pies overthrow of more states than any other school of Scarning, Norfolk.—The Rey. H. 
sivable cause whatsoever. As the subject of our Lloyd, to the Vicarage of Llanfawr, near 
pape money has been again brought before the Bala.—The Rev. J. T. Holloway to the Vi- 
geen and as every one is interested in its carage of Stanton upon Hine Heath, Salop. 
9 See tiscussion, the following scale is given for —The Rev. Samuel Heyrick, to the Rectory ai 
h, itis the purpose of conveying a more clear of Brampton by Dingley, and Carlton, an 
aust? deaofthe nature of our present system of Norts.—The Rev. E. Valpy, to the Vica- ot | 
we ie n } as established by the bank directors rnge of South Walsham, St. Mary, Norfolk. oer 
se per @ Ministers ;it shows the manner in which -—The Rev. Edmund Gray, bart. to the rig 
vm tvery alteration in the price of gold changes Rectory of Kirkby, Misperton, Yorkshire.— ee 
vnodert the ic value of the money unit,the The Rev. Henry Denny Berners, L.L.B, ae 
ae bund sterling, or Bank of England pound tothe Archdeaconry of Suffolk.—The Rey. Te: 
man is mole; Our present fluctuating measure of George Rennel], to the Rectory of Grey- ai: 
“a ee | stead.—The Rev. Isham Baggs, to the es 
draw & Gold is at The pound note is worth Rectory of Wark—The Rev. William i! 
aaa Sa Grains Elliot, to the Reetory of Thorneybura.— + 
se, é 10§ an ounce 123 27 of Gold The Rey. William Evans, to the perpetual ‘* 
4 is.» . 190,00 Curacy of Humshaugh.—The Rev. John a 
we... 117,07 Stedman, to be Master of the Grammar a: 
——-. . 114,28 School, Guildi/ord.—The Rev.Henry Bower, Be 
5-8 Saree 111,63 M.A. to the Vicarage of St. Mary Mag- rn 8 
“a 
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glen, Taunton, and Staple-Pitzpain, both 
in Somersetshire.—The Rev. Mas¢te Dom- 
ville Taylor, M. A. to the Rectory of More- 
ton Corbet, Shropshire.—The Rev. W. 
Barber, A. M. to the Vicarage of Duffield, 
Derbyshire.—The Rev George Maximilian 
Slatter, to the Vicaragé of West Anstey, 


Devon. ; 
Births.} In Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 


square, the lady of Sir Bellingham Grant- 
ham, bart. of a daughter.---Ia Park-street, 
the lady of Charles H. Marshall, esq. of a 
daughter.---In Grosvenor-square, the lady 
of John Marberley, esq. M.P. of a son.--- 
In Portland-place, the lady of Lieut. Gen. 
Reynolds, of a son.---In Harley-street, the 
lady of George Henry Ward, esq. of a 
daughter.—-In Hamilton-place, her Grace 
the Duclicss of Bedford, of a son.---The 
wife of the Hon. H. Grey Bennett, M. P. 
of a son.---At her father’s house, St. James’s 
Park, lady Gardiner, of a son.---In Wim- 

le-street, the lady of Sir Lawrence Palk, 

rt. of a son.---In Thayer street, Man- 
chester-square, the Countess of Lusi, of a 
sen and heir.---At the Palace, Lambeth, the 
Hon. Mrs. Hugh Percy, of a daughter.-- 
In Portman-square, the Countess of Man- 
vers, of a daughter.---In Keppel-street, 
Russel-square, the lady of Col. Aspinwall, 
of a son.—-The lady of Francis James 
Adam, esq. of a son.---In Gower-street, the 
lady of the Rev. G. Griffin, Stone-street, of 
a son and heir.---The Viscountess Duncan- 
non, of a daughter.---In John-street, Bed- 
ford-row, Mrs. Thomas Styan, of a son.--- 
In Cavendish-square, the lady of Admiral 
J. E. Douglass, of a daughter.---The lady 
of B. Travers, esq. New Broad-street, of. a 
‘son.---In Portland-place, the lady of Henry 
Bonham, esq. of a daughter.---In Picca- 
dilly, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Edward Vin- 
cent, of a son. 

Married.| At Mary-le-bone New Church, 
Thomas, eldest son of Wm. Eyans, esq. of 
Wimborne, to M , only daughter of 
Wm. Harris, esq. of Norton-street.---At St. 
George’s Hanover-square, Wm. Franks, 
esq. of Woodside, Herts. to Caroline, 
daughter of the late Christopher Fower, esq. 
of Weald-hall, Essex.---At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Thomas Broadwood, esq. to 
Amie Augusta, eldest daughter of Alexander 
Mundell, esq. of Parlis sti At St. 
Luke's, , the Rev Charles Norman, 
of Maningtree, to H. H. Serings, daughter 
of the late Lieut. Col. Norris.---Barrington 
Tristram, esq. to Helen, widow of Henry 
Fawcett, esq. late M. P. for Carlisle.—At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, J. Astley 
Warre, esq. to Susan Cornwall, of Gros- 
venor-place.-—-William Clowes, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to Ann, eldest daughter of 
John Leigh, esq. of Bedford- At 
Kensington, the Rev. Benj. "Puckle, of 
Clapham, Surrey, to Elizabeth, tenth dangh- 





ter of Gen. John Hale, of the Plantaticy 
Yorkshire.—Capt. Abra. Alexander Wooq’ 
to Elizabeth Maria, daughter of Capt, 
Beecher, R. N.—N. P. Levi, esq. of Lom. 
bard-street, to Sarah, only daughter of the 
late Abraham Goldsmith, jun.---C. T. y,. 
hon, esq. of Laleham, to Mary Margaret 
At St. Andrew's Church, Holborn, Willian 
Cartwright, esq, of Huater-strest, Brung. 
wick-square, to Maria, youngest dauchte, 
of the late Daniel Robinson, of Gray’s-ipp. 
place.---William Levi Irish, esq. to Frede. 
rica, youngest daughter of the late Francis 
Spilsbury, of Soho-square.---At St. Mary. 
le-bone New Church, Joseph Wickhay 
Mayer, esq. 8th Light Dragoons, to Miss 
Ann E, Gowrley, of Upper Norton-street, 
Portland-place,---At St. Mary’s, Islington, 
the Rev. A. Clarkson, of Bindley, Yorkshire 
to Miss Elizabeth C. Wilcocke, of Ishing- 
ton.---Benjamin Cohen, esq. of Great Cun- 
berland-street, to Justina Montefiare, of 
Vauxhall. 

Died.} In Great Marlborough-stree:, 
Caroline Louisa Mary Ann Thorntoy. 
youngest daughter of W. Thornton, es, 
—In Mecklenburgh-square, Amy, the wite 
of George Garland, esq. of Poole, Dorse- 
shire.—At his lodgings, in Belvidere-place, 
Constantine Jennings, esq.—In Berners- 
street, Sir Thomas Berners Plestow, knt. of 
Wallington-hal], Norfolk, 71.—The Rev. 
Houlton Hartwell, vicar of Loders and 
Bradpoley, Dorset.—The Rev. C. G. Cor- 
terel], rector of Hadley, 80.—Mrs. Phillips, 
widow of the late Capt. Phillips, of Wands- 
worth, Surrey.— At Islington, Thomas 
Hodgson, esq. 90.—Sir Henry Harper 
Crewe.—Samuel Arbouin, esq. of Cumber- 
land-street, New-road, 7 !.——In Upper Guild- 
ford-street, William Devon, esq. 85.— 
In Bruton-street, Berkley-square, Mrs. Aun 
Burland, relict of the late J. Burland, esq. 
of Stock-house, Dorset.—In Bouverie-strett, 
Mr. George Bousfield, 47.—In Sherbourn- 
lane, Mr. William Beaumont, 67.— In 
Hamilton-place, the infant son of her Grace 
the Dachess of Bedford.—In Lower Se'- 
mour-street, Sophia, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Shedden, of the Elms, near Lymingtot.— 
In Cavendish-equare, the Rev. Wiliam 
Browne, 81.—Sir Robert Macreth, kot. of 
Ewhurst, Southampton, 94.—In Portland- 

, Hammersmith, D. Cooper, esq—! 
merset-street, Portman-square, Thoms 
Cowper Hinks, . 62.—In Hereford- 
street,Lady Ellenborough, 27.—At Tottet- 
ham, J. Budgen, esq, 79.—At Hanwell, the 
Rev. Herbert Randolph, B. D.—Thome 
Holland, esq. of Fleet-street.—In Guildfor’- 
street, Mrs. Gillespie, wife of Lieut. Col 
Gillespie—Samuel John Wormald, K. 
At his house, Alpha-road, Regent's Par! 
John Whitehead, esq. 51.—In Portlane 
place, Lieut. Gen. Charles Morga?, 77. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 
<ph 


BERKSHIRE. 


The Roman coins discovered near Walling- 
ford, were within a quarter of a mile of the 
an Road called Icknild Way, also 
about the same distance from a large dyke, 
or foose, called Lere Grims Ditch, which 
is supposed to form one of the ancient 
divisions.of the country ; the road and dyke 
cross each other here; and in one of the 
angles thus formed, there is an inclosure of 
seven.or eight acres, surrounded by banks, 
mach inferior indeed to the other dyke, 
bat stillamore considerable than would be 
requisite for any common purposes consider- 
ing its local situation. This may have been 
acamp station, or lodgment of some of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country. The 
incipal entrance to it is in the centre, 
diately on the Roman Road. It is 
at present overrun with bushes and 
furze,,and does not bear the least traces of 
its exer being cultivated. The diligent an- 
fiquarian might amuse himself in this in- 
teresting neighbourhood. The west end of 
the large dyke ends at, or near, the Thames, 
and dorms ‘the north boundary of the 
Bishop of Durham’s delightful premises. 

Married.) At Newbury, Mr. John Green, 
to Miss Maria Willis. 

Died.) At Abingdon, Mrs. W. Budworth, 
relict of the late Rev. Philip Budsworth, 
76.—At Shellingford, Elizabeth, wife of 
Wa. Mills. —Mrs. Davenport, of East 
Challow.—J. Benson, esq. of Rye Farm, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


During this winter, as some labourers 
were digging gravel near the town of Ayles- 
bury,on the.road leading to Buckingham, 

discovered about 258 human skeletons, 

: skulls only ; they appear to be 
all males, and full grown. No batasanlor 

itional account exists as to when 
Si gee deposited there. Lord Nugent 
goliected the bones together, and in- 
tends erecting a tablet over them. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
iful pair . oper aaectanse the 
Mpper part of the skull, with the per- 
fetinsheir rockets, was taken up a few 
$ago,inabed of shingles, twenty-two 
ww the surface of the earth, in 
new.canal to join the Eau Brink, 
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j William Faskin, esq. to Jane, 
thter of Thomas Jones, esq. 


4) Mr.John.Boyce, jun. of Outwell. 
ty College, Cambridge, Tho- 


. CORNWALL. 

ryfor fine and coarse colours, 
r ground in oil, is nearly com- 
at Penryn, on an extensive scale, 
Monruty Mac,-—-No. 62, 


The establishment is expected to be of great 
advantage to the county; as the colours 
now used in Cornwall are procured, at 
a considerable expense, from London and 
Bristol. The great variety of materials 
which the county affords, for making 
colours, has induced the proprietors to 
establish this manufactory. 

Birth.| At Helston, Mrs. Wm. Andrews, 
of a son. 

Married.| At St. Austell, Capt. James 
Phillips, jun. to Miss Mary Medland, of 
that place. 

Died.) At St.Columb, Miss Kitty Ben- 
net, 36.—At Penzance, John Harrington, 
= son of the late Dr. Harrington, of Bath, 

CHESHIRE, 

Schools on Buckley Mountain.—We 
some time ago inserted the namcs of the 
principal subscribers to a new church, in 
this district; and we have now the pleasure 
to add, that a Curate’s dwelling-house, with 
every accommodation for the immediate 
occupation of a clergyman and his family, 
has -been erected on Buckley Mountain. 
Two excellent rooms, each calculated for 
the reception of 150 children, are finished, 
and on the Ist of January of the present 
year, that for girls was opened. The sum 
expended upon these premises far exceeds 
12001. A statement is therefore submitted 
with confidence to the public, as the re- 
maining sum in hand will hardly pay for 
the foundation of the Church, which will 
form such a principal feature in the moral 
improvement and civilization of this exten- 
sive, and hitherto inaccessible district. The 
followmg additional subscriptions have been 
received :—Hon. Lady Glynne, Hawarden 
Castle, second donation, 100].; Miss Met- 
calfe, Hill-street, 51.; Miss N. Metcalfe, 
Hill-street, 5].; Miss — Metcalfe, Hill- 
street, 5].; Rev. H. Hodgkinson, second 
donation, $l.; Mrs. Mary Ashley, Epsom, 
51. 5s.; L. H. Petit, esq. 101. 10s.: {Robert 
Powell, esq. Norton-street, 1].; Rev. Dr. 
Prosser, 5). 5s.; Rev. Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge, 5]. 5s.—Chester Chronicle. 

Birth.] At Penley Hall, the Lady of T. 
Tarleton, esq. jun. ofa son. 

Married.| At Mobberley, the Rev. P. Van- 
net, of Knutsford, to Dorothea Goodburn, 
of the same place.—Charles Roberts, esq. of 
Camberwell, to Frances Rosalie, of Cheadle. 
—Mr. Serjeant Copley, Chief Justice of 
Chester, to Mrs. Thomas, widow of the 
late Lieut. Col. Thomas.—Mr. Wright, of 
Holt-hall, to Miss Goodmere, of Tranmere. 

Died.| At Melton Hill, James Shaw 
Williamson, esq. 35. — Esther, sister of 
George Palfreyman, esq. of Crag-hall, near 
Macclesfield, 51.—Charles Chivers, gent. 
Frodsham-street, Ghester, 70.—At Nant- 
wich, Anthony Clarkson, A, M. 71. 
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CUMBERLAND. 

Died.) At Queen's Elms, Brampton, 
Mr. Sydenham Tate Edwards, F.L.S.—J. 
Oliphant, esq, of Stonefield, 79.—The Rev. 
Mr. Hare, of Hayton, 66.—In George-street, 
Whitehaven, Capt. Hodgson. — At Esk 
Meals, near Ravenglass, T. Falcon, esq. 

Married.) At Greystoke, the Rev. Mr. 
Ormady, to Miss Wilkinson, of Penrith — 
At Barton, near Penrith, J. Wallace, esq. 
to Miss Fletcher, of Low Leys, near Cocker- 
mouth.—At Ambleside Mr. M. Mayson to 
Miss Green, daughter of the celebrated ar- 
tist of that place.—At Grasmere, Mr. M. 
Strickland, to Miss Jane Nelson; their unit- 
ed ages did not amonnt to 37. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Died} At Fair Holme, near Hope, 
Sarali, relict of Mr. D. Rose, 105.—At 
Green House, Darley Dale, D. Dakeyne, 
gent. 86.—At Wirksworth, A. Goodwin, esq- 
68. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Devon and Exeter Savings’ Bank 
presents the most happy progress. The 
amount invested in Government debentures 
is 91,600). 

Births.]| Thelady_of the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson, of Beaufort-place, Exeter, of a 
daughter. 

Married.| At Henninton, Capt. Garrett, 
R. N. to Catherine, daughter of the late 
S. Price, of New House, Glamorganshire.-— 
James Gould, esq. of Plymouth, to Miss 
Barnwell, of Exmouth.—At Rockbear, near 
Exeter, Lieut.-Co!. Evans, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late W. Sloane, esy. of To- 
bago.—At St. Mary Major's Church, Exe- 
ter, the Rev. J. L. Knight, to Jessy, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. Watson, of Exeter.— 
At Plymouth, C. Lowder, esq. of Bath, to 
Susan, eldest daughter of R. Fuge, esq. of 
Plymouth.—At Abotsham, near Bideford, 
W. S. Willet, esq. of Porthill, to Christiana 
Adalaide, eldest daughter of H. Nantes, esq. 

' of Kenwith Lodge.—At Lympstone, Lieut. 
G. E. Powell, R.N. of Great Connell, Ire- 
land, to Charlotte Kingdon, of Exeter. 

Died.) At Marley House, W, Palk, esq. 
77.—At Culmstock, the Rev. H.C. Manley, 
L.L.B. of Bradford.—Conolly, youngest son 
of T. Norman, esq. of Exmouth.—At More- 
tonhbanipstead, the Rev. J. Isaacs, 65.—S. 

' 'Walkey, esq. of East Budleigh, 73.—T. 
Cleather, esq. of Plymouth, 67.—At Bowden, 
Sophia, wife of Col. Adams.—At Barley 
House, near Exeter,.Mrs. E. Graves, 7].— 
S. Willey of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, 101.— 
At Exeter, Miss Ann Dacie. 

DURHAM. 

The Hon. and Right Rey. the Bishop of 
Durham has entered on the 50th year of 
his Episcopate, on which occasion a con- 
gratulatory address has been presented to 
his Lordship by the clergy of the diocese. 

Births.| At Wickham Rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. C. E. Grey of a daughter. 

Married.] At Durham, R. Bateson, esq. 
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of Milton Lodge, near Londonderry, Irelanj 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of A. Hap, 
mond, esq. of Hutton Bonville.—<At py, 
ham, Lieut. P. Bowlby, to Miss Hazleyoo, 

Died.) John James, esq. §0.—At Stgip. 
drop, Mr A. Bazin, 94.—At Camperdoy, 
near Chester-ie-street, Margaret Whitelock, 
97; and at Lumley, in the same paris), 
Eleanor Turner, 100.—At Darlington, y, 
Meggeson, 27. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Shapwick, Mr. J, Evan, 
to Miss Joyce of that place. . 

Died.) At his seat, Charborough Park. 
R. E. D. Grosvenor, esq.—At Charminster, 
J. Wright, esq.—At Weymouth, F. w. 
Shuyler, esq. of Woolland House.—Mrp, 
E. Bullen, wife of S. Bullen, esq. of Char. 
mouth. 

ESSEX. 

The subscribers to the projected Cd. 
chester and Essex Infirmary, have reso|ved 
to erect that edifice on the road towar's 
Lexden, the exterior to be of brick, and thy: 
whole to be erected in a plain and substay- 
tial manner, under the direction of an emi- 
nent architect. 

Births.] At Copped Hall, Mrs H. Con 
yers, of a daughter. 

Married.| Capt. C. Sotheby, R.N. of 
Sewardstone, to the Hon. Miss J. Hamilton, 
third daughter of the late Lord Belliaven 
and Stenton.—The Rev W. Goodiay, A.M. 
Vicar of Terling, to Miss Mary Algar,of 
that place. 

Died.) Lieut. S. B. Coppin, of the West 
Militia.—At Bloomfield, Mr. J. Blakely, 9. 
—W. Canning, esq. of Quendon.—At Brent 
wood, Mrs. E. Holbrook, 74.—At Broon- 
field, the infant son of Capt, Wright—at 
Borley, the Rev. W. Herringham, 62. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

New Charches. The eyes of the public 
are gradually opening to the necessity of 
providing places of public worship in the 
increased and increasing population. A sub- 
scription for rebuilding the parish churci 
of Pitcombe, on an enlarged scale, is nearly 
completed. This village will jorm an i- 
teresting object to the traveller, when tle 
new road from Gloucester to Stroud bas 
opened it to his view. It is singularly Cif- 
cumstanced ; the parish itself being very 
small, but several other parishes contribu 
ing nearly one-half to the actual population 
of the village. The body of this projeciéd 
church will be free, and sufficiently large” 
receive all-who can be reasonably expected 
to attend it. 

Births.) The lady of C. Mathia, eq 
Paradise House, near Painswick, of a son— 
The lady of R. Jenkins esq. of Charltot 
Hill, of a son—At Porkington, the lay 
of W. O. Gore, esq. of.a son.—At the Royal 
Fort Bristol, the lady of T. T yndall, es 
of a daughter.—At Ebley, the lady of b 
Davies, esq. of a daughter. = 

Married.) At Charlton, T. Philly 
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esq. to Harriot, third daughter of Major- 
Gen. Molyneux.—At Gloucester, J. W. 
Walters, esq. of Barnwood House, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. H. C. Adams, of 
Painswick. At Prees, J. Overton, esq. of 
Cheshire, to Miss Overton, daughter of Mr. 
Overton, of Corra, near Whitchurch. 

Died.} At his house in Clifton, Bristol, 
Sir Joseph Ratcliffe, bart. 75.—At Stout’s 
Hill, Mary, wife of the Rev. W. L. Baker. 

HANTS. 

Births.| At Shaldon, the lady of Col. 
Johnson, of a still-born child—At South- 
ampton, the lady of Capt. Peter Rainer R.N. 
¢.B. of a daughter. 

Married.| 'T. Nicholls, esq of Burton 
Dorset, to Mary Davis, of Winterborne 


Abbas. 7 eth 

Died.| At Winchester, Capt. Barr, 
93d. regt. in consequence of severe wounds 
received at Waterloo. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

A legacy of 200). was bequeathed to the 
Hereford Infirmary, by the late Lowbridge 
Bright, esq. of Bristol, 

Married.| Capt. H. G. Jackson, Royal 
Artillery, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
the late Walter Cecil, eaq. of Morton Jef- 
fris. 

Died.| Mrs Mary Badham, of Lugwar- 
dine, near Hereford, 92.—At Ledbury, J. 
Jarvis, esq.— At Sutton’s Marsh, Mr. R. 
Phillips, 77. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Sacrilege.—On Friday night, or early on 
Saturday morning, the parish church of 
Watford, Herts, was broken open by means 
of iron crows, in expectation, no doubt, of 
finding the valuable communion plate. The 
villains were disappointed, as the plate is not 
keptia the church. In revenge for the dis- 
appointment, they did all the mischief they 
could, by cutting and destroying the bibles, 
prayer-books, &c. the velvet coverings to 
the pulpits, desks, pews, &c. particularly the 
pew belonging to the Earl of Essex. 

Died.} At St Alban’s, J. Reid, esq—Mr. 
W, Bowden, 45—At St. John’s Lodge, Sir 
Cornelius Cuyler, Bart. 

, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died.]” At Kimbolton, Elizabeth, wife of 

Tidswellesq.62. 8 = a 

KENT. 

Ata meeting held on the 11th inst, of the 
Minister, parishioners, and some of the out 
dvellers of the borough of Hoath, Kent, to 
comsider of the best means of relieving the 
condition of the labouring poor of the said 

» and thereby lessening the poor’s 
tales, it wasunanimously resolved to accom- 
Modate them with small allotments of land, 
sgn their respective wants and 

istry, at a low rent, and exempt from 
tithes -and parochial assessments, and that 
the said resolution should be carried into 
immediate effect. 

Births.) The lady of Robert Sackett 


Tomlin, esq » Thanet, of a son.—At Langley 


Farm, the Hon. Mrs. Colvile, of a son.—At 
Tunbridge wells, the Marchioness of Ely, of 
a daughter——The Lady of E. Taylor, esq. 
of Bitrons, of a daughter. git 

Marrietl.| At Leybourn, P. H. Parsons, 
esq., of West Malling, to Miss ExSharpe, 
of Leybourn Parsonage.— Robert Richie, 
esq., of Greenwich, to Charlotte, second 
daughter of Major Benwell.—At Edenbridge, 
A. Marshall, esq., to Mary, second daughter 
of the late J. Alexander, esq.—At Dover, A, 
Matson, esq. to MaryFrances, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late James Tector, esq.—At St. 
Dunstan’s, Canterbury, Mr. John Mason 
to Miss Lucy Cook.—At Plaxtol, J. L. Reyn- 
olds, esq. of London, to Hannah, daughter 
of J. Simpson, esq. of Fair Lawn.—W. Sal- 
tren Willet, esq. to Christina Adelaide, of 
Kenwith Lodge. — T. Hi. Pleyer, esq. of 
Greenwich, to Miss R. Rayley, of the same 
place. +i) 

Died.] The Rev. G. Gregory, Curate of 
Burham, 35—R. E. D. Grosvenor, esq. M. 
P. for New Romney.—At Brompton, A. Up- 
cher, esq. of Sherringham, Norfolk.—At 
Lord Thanet’s seat, the Countess of Thanet. 
—At Canterbury, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 
G. Hilton, R. N., 26.—At Broadstairs, Wy 
Potter, esq. 22.—At Folkestone, Mr. Wm. 
Ledger, 67.—The Rev. R. IT. C. Pattenson, 
rector of Milsted.—At North Frith, pear 
Tunbridge, C. Idle, esq. 48.—At Tenterden, 
J. Curtois, esq. 81. 


LANCASHIRE. 

The disputes betweefi the coal proprietors 
and their workmen at St. Helen’s, near Li- 
verpool, are at an end. ; 

One hundred new cotton spinning manu- 
factories are erecting at Manchester and its 
vicinity, 

Birth.) At Blakeley, Mrs. Hulton, wife 
of J. Hulton, esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.) At Liverpool, S. Solomon, 
esq. M. D., to Miss Machinney.—R. Chaw- 
ner esq., of Melburn, Derbyshire, to E. Fel- 
ton Edgley, of Manchester.—T. Stamp, esq. 
R. N., to Miss E. M. Maude, of Kendal.— 
At Lancaster, A. Thornborrow, esq., to Ca- 
tharine, second daughter of A. Crompton, 
esq. of Lune villa—M. Fletcher, esq., of 
Crompton Fold, to Anne Manee, of Liver- 


pool.—At Manchester, T. Patterson, resq. 0 


Rotterdam, to Martha Satterfield, of Man- 
chester.—At St. Anne’s, Liverpool, Capt J. 
O. Head, to Catherine Browne.—At Man- 
chester, Mr. C. Currie, to Miss Cook,—A. 
Liverpool, Mr. Alderson, to Miss Robinson. 

Died.| At Ashton Hall, the Duke of Ha- 
milton, 80—At Pendleton, W. Leaf, esq.— 
Miss S. Kenworthy, daughter of the late Rev. 
J. Kenworthy, of Stayley Bridge.—R. J. 
Sivewright, esq. of Liverpool.—J. Baldwin, 
esq. 57.—At Springficld, near prescot, L. 
Cotham, esg., of Hardshaw Hall, 29.—T. 
Tattersal esq., of Everton, Liverpool.—J. 
Baldwin, esq. an alderman of Lancaster.— 
At Manchester, Mr. J. Adams, accountant. 
29.—At Liverpool, Mrs. Shuttleworth.—A. 
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Bolton-le-Moors, J. Bolling esq.—At Man- 
chester, Mr. J. Greenshaw, Professor of 
Musick. — Mr. W. Osbaldeston. — Mr. S. 
Garnett, 42.—At Woresley, Mr. J. Varey, 
69.—At Nantwich, the Rev. A Clarkson, 
M. A., Chaplain to the Duke of Leeds.— 
At Manchester, Mr. Faulkner, dentast.—At 
Clithero, Mrs. Anne Smith, 46.—At Pun- 
hole, near Bury, Mr. J. Openshaw, 57.—At 
Green Hill, S. Jones, esq. 74.—At Denton, 
Mr. T. Creswell, 24. At Daig Hulme hall, 
H_ Norris, esq. 83. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Births.) At Batrowby, near Grantham, 
the lady of M. Ashwell, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Owston, Capt. W, All- 
son, of West Sto¢kwith, to Miss S. Helsey, 
of Gunthorpe.—=At Avérham, thé Rev. H. 
Houson, jun. to Frances Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. R. Chaphin.—At Great Lim- 
ber, C. Morris, esq. of Croxton, to Isabella 
Colquhoun, of Barton-upon-Humber. 

Died.| Capt. Lloyd, R.N. of Fancourt, 
gear Louth.—<At North Helsey, near Cais- 
tor, the Rev. R. Bingham.—At Gainsburgh, 
Ms M. Thompson, 59 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The Leicester Journal says, on Sunday 
last, Wall, Callis, and Widowson, three per- 
sons of Loughborough, returned from Ame- 
rica to their native place. About six months 
ago they, with several others, were induced 
to visit that “ land of liberty and plenty,” in 
the hopes of bettering their condition, but 
were miserably disappointed. They were 
in the neighbourhood of Baltimore, where 
they were employed in working upon the 
roads ; and bad as was their situation, many 
others of their countrymen were much worse 
off. There was nothing but paper cur- 
rency in circulation, and that as low as 234d. ; 
they tepresent the country as swarming with 
thieves, and were repeatedly in danger of 
losing what little they had. These may be 
considered as home proofs, and we hope will 
have the desired effect. 

Married.| At Leicester, the Rev. G. 
Peak, to Matilda King, of that place—aAt 
Goudly, Mr. S. Draper, to Miss M. Gill; 
also Mr. R. Butler, to Miss A. Pearson. 
.Died.| At Rothiey, the Rev. A. Macan- 
lay.—W. Percival, gent. of Cold: Newton. 
—W. Harris, gent. of Great Wigston, 52. 


- NORPOLK. 

Births.) Elizabeth, the wife of R. Wells, 
of Gressenhall, of four living children, three 
boys and one girl. 

Married.) The Rev. C. D. Williams, to 
Margarette Anne, daughter of the late Rey, 
Dr. Lukin, dean of Wells.—At Cley, Chas. 
Buck, esq. R. N. to Miss Lucy Ellis, of the 
same place.—At Lynn, Mr. James Lear- 
mouth, to Miss Eliz. Harvey. 

Died.] Mr. Thos. Goodings, of Lammas, 
100.—At Yarmouth, Capt. Randall Barrett, 
84.—At Yarmouth, John Dunlop, esq.—At 
Notwich, Mary, relict of the late Dr. John 
Murray, 89. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

It is asserted in the Northampton Joyy. 
nal, that the Gentlemen Agriculturists an, 
Farmers of that County, are hostile to the 
Agriculture Petition. 

Married.| At All Saint’s Church, North. 
ampton, Captain Wn. Richards, R. N. tp 
Sarah Constable, of that place: and Joky 
Ellis, esq. of Pwithell, Carnarvonshire, tp 
Ann Constable, sister to the above) 
Cooke, esq. of Petérborough, to Miss 

uire. 

Died.) Isabella, the wife of Wm. Lucas, 
esq. of Hollowell —At Thrapston, John 
Benson, esq. of Rye Farm, Abingdon, 30.— 
Mr. Franees Geary, of Hartwell Park, 109. 
—At Keslingbury, Mrs. Facer, 61.~A; 
Northampton, Mrs. Balaam. 

NORTHUMBEREAND. 

Married.] At St. Nicholas’s, Newcastle, 
Henry Richardson, esq. of Stepney, Middle- 
sex, to Margaret, youngest daughter of 
Wm. Cotes. 

Died] At Newcastle, Margaret Purvis, 
100.—At Longhorsley, Mrs. Mary White, 
102.-At Newcastle, Margaret, widow of 
Mr. Wm. Carr, 96.—At Alnwick, Major 
Hardy, 53. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Fountam Dale, the lady of 
General Néed, of a son. 

Married.} At Lenton, the Rev. Jame 
Bagge, M. A. to Catherine Anne Evans, of 
Lenton Grove.—At Lincoln, Mr. Dutty, to 
Miss Sykés.—At Lincoln, Mr. Martin, to 
Miss Pepper. 

Died.} At Overton, Broughton, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Severn, widow 6f the Rev. Wm. 
Severn, late of Hull, 64.—Mrs. Crisp, of 
Lister Gate, Nottingham, 99.—Wé. Tur- 
ner, esq. of Kneenton, 64.—At Burgtte 
House, John Leéacroft, esq. of Southwell,75. 
—At Nottingham, Wm. Bilbie, gent. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| Capt. J. Thompson, to Ann 
Ellen, daughter of J. Newman, esq. of Fin- 
mere House. 

Died.} At Holmwood, near Henley, Wm. 
Kerr, esq. eldest son of Lord Mark Kerr, 
17.—At Clifton, Sir Thos. Radeliffe, bart. of 
Milnsbridge House, West Riding of York- 
shire, 75.—At his lodgings, in Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, the Right Rev. John Parsons, 
D.D. 58.—At Witney, Mrs. Jane Etwall, re- 
lict of the late Rev. Wm. Etwall, 77. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Died.] The Rev. Henry Finch, vicar of 
Burley, near Oakham. 

SHROPSHIRE. . 

Birth.] At Acton Burnell, the lady of Sit 
Edward J. Smyth, bart. of a son. 

Married.| At Whittington, Mr. Robert 
Bowen, 19, to Mrs. Ruth Morris,85. 

Died. At Laton Hall, Sir Robert Leigh- 
ton, bart.—Mary, wifé of Lawton Parry, 
esq. of Glan-yn-afon, near Oswestry.—Rev. 
Robert Smynth, minister of Wolstaston and 
Smethcott.—Edward Lloyd, of the Runt, 
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JJanvairwaterdine.— Mr. Wilson, of the 
wood, near Drayton, 97.—John Milner, 
esq. of Eardington, near Bridgenorth.— At 
Frankton, John Burliton, esq. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Births.) At Bath, the lady of J. A. Neil- 
son, esq. of a daughter ; and the lady of T. 
Hayes, esq. of a son.—In Queen-square, 
path, the lady of Arthur Weston, esa. ofa 
s0t.—The lady of John Thompson, esq. of 
Lansdown-place, Bath, of a daughter. 

Married.] J. B. Bstlin, esq. of Bristol, to 
Margaret, sécond daughter of Robert Bag- 
shot, 43 of Langport.—Andrew Armstrong, 
esq. 0 Susan, only daughter of Mr. Henry 
Hooper, of Montague Parade, Bristo].— 
J. W. Morgan, esq. of Glasbury, Radnor- 
shire, to Miss Joannah Williams, of Bath. 

ro The Rev. John Yeatman, M. A. 
rector of Stock Gaylard, 66.—At Bradford, 
thé Rev. Mr. Manley.—At Shepton Mallet, 
Mts. Mary Hole, 90.—At Fairwater House, 
neat Taunton, Sarah, widow of Rich. Clark- 
soi, ésqg.—Mrs. Lowell, wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Lowell, of Kingsdown, Bristol._— 
At Wrington, Thos. Councill, esq. 61 —At 
Frome, Mrs. Mary Cannings, 99 ---At Bath, 
the Rev. Houlton Hartweil, 37.---At Win- 
catiton, Mrs. Hawkins, wife of the Rev. G. 
F. Hawkins.---At North Parade, J. Lam- 
bert, esq. 81.---At Bath, Edw. Everard, esq. 
of Lymé Régis, Norfoik.---Samuel W.Stone, 
esq. Of Taunton, 78.---At Bath, James 
Bone og , esq. of Aberdeen.---At Bath, the 
Rev. John Manning Hazaland, LL.B. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
- Mr. Richard Hardy, of Draycot-in-the- 
Clay, has an apple-tree in his orchard, 
ich bere a plentiful crop of app'es last 
season, and in the autumn blossomed afresh, 
and has now on it full formed fruit from the 
late blossom. Mr. Hardy having preserved 
of the first crop, treats his friends 
both. 


Birth.] At Blithfield House, the Right 
Hon, Lady Harriet Paget, of a daughter. 

Married.) Mr. J. A. Attwood, youngest 
son Of James Attwood, esq, of Congreve 
House, to Mary, youngest daughter of Ro- 


bert Edden, esq. of Lower Wick, neat Wor-- 


cester. 

Died.) Mr. John Dickenson, of Stafford, 
coroner of this county. 

yo SUFFOLK. 

Married] At St. Mary-at-hill, George 
Rogers, esq. of Manningtree, Essex, to Miss 
Mary ck, of the former place.---The 

wv. C. Lawson, of Needham-market, to 

Ann Clover, of Creeting.-~-Thos. B. 
Western, esq. of Tattington-place, to Mar- 
garet Letitia Bushley, of Great Cumberland- 
At St. Helen’s, sonar ee R. 
jun. to Miss Mary Ann Rudd, of 
ys- At Thaxted, Samuel Smith 
q. Lieut. R. N. to Mrs. Anna 
--Capt. Adam Alex. Wood, 
Beecher. 
Sibton Park, Mary, wife of 











the Rev. Benjamin Philpot.---At Porley, the 
Rev. Wm. Herringham, 62.---At Gisling- 
ham, Frances Sparrow Reeve, relict of R. 
Reeve, esq. 88.--At Ipswich, Emerson 
Cromwell, esq., having survived Mrs, C. 
only twelve days, 87.---Joseph Hardcastle, 
esq. of Hatcham House, New Crose.---At 
Cocktield, Mrs. Langham, 90.---At Fram- 
lingham, Mary Ann, wife of John Shafto, 
esq. 41.---At Foley-house, Charles Watt, 
esq. 45. 
SURREY. 

_ Surrey Sessions.—In consequence of the 
increasing number of cases for decision at 
these sessions, which are now held quarterly, 
the Magistrates have come to a determina- 
tion of holding them at the same periods as 
those for the county of Middiesex ; namely, 
eight instead of four times a year. This 
measure has been forced upon them by the 
crowded state of the gaol in Horsemonger 
lane, there being now nearly 400 prisoners 
on charge of felgnies, &c. The assizes for 
the county will be holden at Kingston, on 
Monday, the 29th inst. 

Births.) At Beaumont cottage, Chert- 
sey, the Lady of John H. Colt, esq. ofa 
daughter. 

Married.] At Croydon, W. Faskin, esq. 
to Jane, youngest daughter of T. Jones, esq. 
of Sawston, Cambridgeshire.-—- At Capel, 
Mr. J.C. Ridgway, to Miss E. Ballinghal), 
daughter of the Rev. P. Beath, of Capel.--- 
At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, D. A. B. 
Haynes, esq. to Miss M. P. Kinsum, of 
Essex. 

Died.] At Croydon, Mrs. C. Chamber- 
layne, relict of the late Rev. T. Chamber- 
layne.-.-Nicholas Vincent, esq. of St. Ca- 
therine’s Hil}, near Guildford.---At Clap- 
ham, T. Margary, esq. 65. 

SUSSEX. 

Marlborough House, formerly the resi- 
dence of the late Duke of Mar!borough, at 
Brighton, and now the property of the 
Prince Regent, is shertly to be pulled down, 
and on its scite a wing to correspond with 
the royal pavillion is to be erected. 

An exhibition of apparatus for preserving 
lives from shipwreck, took place on Wednes- 
day, at Brighton, and was found completely 
effective—By it a shot with grapples, can be 
thrown, almost to a certainty, across any ob- 
ject in the sea within 400 yards of the shore. 

Married.| At Slougham, the Rev. J. 
Harlock, M. D., to Maria, youngest davgh- 
ter of the Rev. R. Ellison, of Slovugham.— 
The Rev. W. Edelman, A. B. of Quéen’s 
College, Cambridge, to Miss Abigail Kemp, 
of Brighton. 

Died.) At Cuckfield, H. Bowles, esq.— 
The lady of C. Strode, esq. of Frant Cottage. 
At Chichester, Vice Admiral Sir G. Mur 


ray, 60. 
WORCESTERHIRE. 
Births.) The lady of Dr. Malden, of 
Worcester of a son.—The lady of T. B. 
Cooper, esq. ofa daughter.--At the Deanery, 
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the lady of the Rev. Dean of Worcester, of a 
son. 
Married.|. The Rey. T.S. Biddulph, to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Stillingfleet, prebendary of Worces- 
ter. 

Died.] At Hanley, Ann Goodwin, and a 
short time previous, her husband ; they had 
lived together as man and wife about 60 
years, and died at the patriarchal ages, of 
99 the former, and 10) the latter. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Notwithstanding the late revival of trade, 
Birmingham has to support, at this moment, 
no fewer than tweniy-four thousand four 
Aundred and forty eight paupers ! 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
as Dean of Durham, has transmitted to the 
Mayor of that city, 200]. to be distributed 
amongst the poor, with large families, who 
do not receive parochial relief. 

Birth.} At Norton, near Warwick, the 
wife of R. Roberts, of three children, all 
girls. 

Died.| John Richards, esq. of Olton, 70. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Died.| At Orton, Mrs. Elizabeth Bow- 
man, 93. 

WILTSHIRE. 

A few years back the farmers of Dauncey, 
in Wilts, let to the poor labourers of their 
parish who had large families, three acres of 
land, at two pounds per acre ; and soon after- 
wards the late Lord Peterborough gratuit- 
ously built a barn for them, where they 
could thrash their corn; the consequence 
was, that those men had their names imme- 
diately struck off the parish book; have 
brought up their families to industry and ho- 
nesty, and all of them now cheerfully pay to 
the aged and infirm of the said parish their 
regular rates. The farmers declare that the 
mee have saved hundreds by this plan. 

he gentlemen and farmers of Great Co- 
merford, in the same county, are now pursu- 
ing a similar plan, by letting the same num- 
ber of acres to the poor with large families, 
and paying their taxes. Each farmer allows 
aceording to the extent of his farm. 

Births.| The lady of the Rev. T. Fox, 
of Fovant, of twins—At Farleigh, the lady of 
the Rev. T’. Heathcote of a daughter.—At 
Wilton, the lady of John Seagrim, Jun., esq. 

Married.| At Devizes, John, second son 
of W. Dyne, esq. of Lincoln's Inn Fields, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of Mr. Fletcher, 
of Devizes.---At Nursling the Rev. C. D. 
Willaum, to Margaret Ann, davelter of the 
Rey. Dr. Lukin, late of Dean Wells. 

Died.} The Rev. E. Spencer, of Wink- 
field Rectory, near Bradford.—aAt Leichton 
House, Jacintha, youngest daughter of T. 
H. Phillips, esq. of that place.—At Bishop- 
strow, Mary, widow of the late Col. G. Mar- 
tin.—The Rev. H.C. Manley, vicar of Brad- 
ford.—At Moira-place, Salis ry, William 
Smith, esq. 86. 


Warwickshire—Wilt—York— Wales. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

The following is an extract of a letter from, 
a gentleman of great accuracy and impar. 
tiality of observation, who is engaged on ap 
extensive commercial tour through York. 
shire, and some other northern counties 

«‘ The complaints on the state of trade dp 
not appear to me to have any just ioundatiop, 

I find the manufacturers every where a 
work. Idonot hear of many goods op 
hand. The prices of wool advance, and this 
raw article is in great demand, which could 
not well be the case if there were no maiket 
for it when wrought into cloth. The truth 
seems to be that our dealers have for many 
years been accustomed to a trade so highly 
prosperous, and to so rapid a demand for 
their goods, that they cannot easily reconcile 
themselves to any thing like moderate busi- 
ness. A friend on whom I called a tew days 
ago, in the iron trade told me that he had 
lately received orders for the machinery of 
12 new mills: this does not look like a falling 
off in trade, and yet complaints are occa- 
sionally to be heard; though, as! beiore 
observed, without any very obvious reason.” 

There has been a general cessation of la- 
bour lately upon the Sheffield end of the 
intended turnpike road leading from thence 
to Glossop, and ultimately to Manchester, 
in consequence of prices being demanded for 
land considerably exceeding the original es- 
timate. Itis now in contemplation to apply 
for Parliamentary aid to enabie the commis 
sioners to divert the road from the enitrauce 
originally contemplated, and introduce it 
through Broad-lane. 

A monument is erected near Pontelract, 
to commemorate that important event ever 
memorable in British annals, the Victory of 
Waterloo ; which forms a pleasing object to 
the surrounding country. 

Births.]. The lady of E. H. Hebdend, 
esq. of Scarborough, of a son.---At Elmfield, 
near Doncaster, the lady of the Rev. Henry 
Torre, of Sledmere, of a son. 

Married.} At St. Mary’s Church, Be- 
verly, T. Hutton, esq. Capt. in the 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, to Miss Sarah Gilby.---A‘ 
Overton, near York, R. D, Ker, esq. of 
Greenock, to Augusta, youngest daughter, 
of the Rev. C. Buchannas, D.D.—R. W. 
Green, esq. of Dublin, to Elizabeth, third 
daughter of T. Wilson, esq. of York. 

Died.] Mr. Peake, of Hull, 91.—At 
Scarborough, the Rev. J. Kyte, 65.-—At 
Brompton, Sarah, relictof the Rev. G. Wal- 
ker, F.R.S.---At Tolesby-hall, in Cleveland, 
T. Rudd, esq. 46. --The Rev Mr. Clough, 
of Morley. 

WALES, 

Ii is related as af ct, that several thousand 
acres of waste land, which have been ¢2- 
closed at a great expense within the last 
four years in the county of Montzomery; 
have been allowed to become open agains 
the fences torn down, and posts and Fr 
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destroyed, most probably burnt. Similer 
circumstances have also taken place else- 
where ; the above can have happened from 
no other possible cause than a grand error 
atthe outset, of attempting the culture of 
Jand too poor for arable purposes, in course 
not returning even the expense of culture. 
Formerly, indeed, the labourers had a pre- 
jedice against the culture of wastes ; but 
that haslong since nearly ceased, excepting 
when their interest in the new inclosures is 
neglected, which Mr. Young and .the best 
informed writers allow is too generally the 
case 


ter’s Clay.—Near the Hulk in Hills, 
in Flintshire, and within four miles of tlie 
sea, some miners discovered, about two 
years aga, a vast bed, of a substance said to 
be adapted for the manufacturing of earthen 
ware without the addition of any other ma- 
terial. It lies immediately under a stiff red 
clay, and coals abound in the neighbour- 
hood. The miners and Mr. Bishop, of 
Stafford, have taken a lease of the ground 
from the proprietor, Lord Grosvenor. A 
specimen of the substance has been brought 
to London, but has not yet been analyzed. 
Near the’ same place also has been found a 
hollow siliceous rock, abounding in orga- 
nic impressions, which has been supposed 
likely to become a substitute for burrstone, 
but it appears to be too brittle for this pur- 
pose. , 
A poor man, a stranger, was last week 
most furiously attacked by a boar, on the 
Lanstephen road, near Green Castle, Car- 
marthenshire, and dreadfully wounded. It 
is said that having struck the boar, the 
animal turned upon him and fol- 
him into the field, in which he had 
sought refuse, threw him down, lacerated 
his arm and leg in a shocking manner ; and 
would, no doubt, have killed him on the 
spot, had not a gentleman’s servant, who 
was fortunately passing at the time, rescued 
him from his perilous situation. This poor 
man was taken into Green Castle House, 
where he was treated with great humanity ; 
surgical assistance was procured for him, 
and’'we'are happy to state, he is now doing 
well, .We cannot but regret, that a penalty 
does not attach to the owners of boars who 
suffer tiem to retain the forniidable weapons 
of offence with which they are armed, and 
with which such frequent injury is inflicted, 
as well on human beings, as on brute ani- 
mals, 
Awful effects of a thunder storm.—The 
lage of Trawsfynydd, in the county of 
ioneth, was lately visited by a tre- 
miendous heavy thunder storm. The peals 


nine cot loud and frequent, and the 


‘extremely vivid. Shortly after 
the commencement of the storm, the electric 
fluid, entermg the chimney of a cottage in 
the village, where the whole of the family, 

of five, sat by the fire-sie, 
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struck the father and one of his sons, both 
of whom instantly expired; another child 
received so severe a shock that he Jost an 
eye, and the rest of the family suffered very 
materially, though notdangerously Happily 
there is no account of any other destructive 
effects of the storm. The father’s name 
was Hugh Thomas, for many years Surveyor 
of the county bridges. 

Birth.) At Holywell, the lady of Gen. 
Birch Reynardson, of a son. 

Married.| At Llawrhaiadr, the Rev. J. 
Jones, to Miss Norris, niece of Richard 
Wilding, esq. of Llawrhaiadr Hall, near 
Denbigh. 

Died.) Jane, the wife of Matthew Bayley, 
— rs. Mary Thomas, of Swansea, 102. 
—Richard Jenkins, esq. of Gwainkeel, near 
Bridgend.—John Jones, .esq. of Summer 
Hill, near Wrexham.—The Rev. Lloyd 
Jones, of Ruabon, Denbighshire, 58.—At 
Abergavery, J. Morgan, esq.—At Wrex- 
ham, Mr. Shepherd, 67. 

SCOTLAND. 

Death of the Esquimauz.---On the 14th. 
inst. died, at Edinburgh, John Sackehouse, 
aged 22, a native of the west coast of Green- 
land. The Esquimaex has occupied a con- 
siderable share of the public attention, and 
his loss will be generally felt. He had alrea- 
dy rendered important services to the coun- 
try in the late Expedition of Discovery, and 
great expectations were naturally formed of 
the utility which he would prove on the ex- 
pedition about to sail for Baffin’s Bay. The 
Admiralty, with great liberality and judg- 
ment, had directed the greatest pains to be 
taken in his further education, and he had 
been several months in Edinburgh with this 
view, when he was seized with a violent in- 
fiammation in the chest, which carried him 
off ina few days. He was extremely docile, 
and though rather slow in the attainment of 
knowledge, he was industrious, zealous, 
and cheerful, and always grateiul for the 
kindness and attention shewn to him. His 
amiable disposition and simple manners had 
interested those who had opportunities of 
knowing him personally in a way that will 
not soon be forgotten... To the public his 
loss, we fear, is irreparable—to his friends 
it is doubly severe. Just before his death, 


‘the poor Esquimaux said he knew he was 


going to die; that his father and mother 
had died in the same way ; and that his sis- 
ter, who was the last of all his relations, had 


just appeared to him, and called him away! 


Births.| At Aberden, Mrs. Barclay, of 
a daughter.-+--At Monteith, the Lady of Sir 
W. Maxwell, bart. of a son.---At Edinburgh, 
the lady of C. H_ Basely, esq. of a son.-— 
The Lady of Sir R. Dick, bart. of Preston- 
field, of a son---At Leigh Fort, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col Walker, of a daughter.-—At Crai- 
ling House, the lady of James Paton, esq. of 
ason.---At Birkenbog,the lady of R.Marquis, 
esq. of a son. 
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Married.| At Fdinburgh, W. second 
sen of the Lion. M. Fortescue, to Isabel B. 
Christic, of Duric, Fifeshive—At Car- 
donald, M. Me Culloch, esq. of Bulgray, to 
Miss Elizabeth Newham.—At Drumsheugh 
House, ‘G. Forbes, esq. to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Hay, bart.—Ai Annan, 
James Ferguson,esq. to Margaret Lowther, 
of that plaee.— At Kilgruston, Capt. Lindsay, 
of Balcarvas, to Miss Ann Grant, of the for- 
mer place.—At Leith, Capt. Robert Muckle, 
to Elizabeth Campbell, of Leith.—At the 
Mance of Carnock, the Rev. Peter Cosens, 
to Catherine, only daughter of the Rev. A. 
Thomson, of that place.—At Glendonon, J. 
M. Mackenbie, esq. to M. Clarke. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, Mrs. M. Row- 
land, widow of F. Rowland, esq. late ai'Cap- 
tain in the 84th regt. ‘of Foot, 41——-W. 
Lindley, esq. of Doncaster, 80.—The Rev. 
Robert Roberwson, of Ednam.-—At West 
Linton, Alexander Daziel, esq,---At Dundee, 
Col. J. Crow.---At ‘Ricearton, James Hay, 
114.---Lady Elizabeth Boyle, daughter of 
the Barl of Glasgow---At Arkleton, near 
Langholme, John Jardine, esq. 

ERBLAND. 

Fire in Dublin.—Lately a fire was dis- 
eevered at the Nunnery, in Ranelagh, which 
entirely consumed the chapel of that in- 
stitution, also all the priest's vestments, com- 
munion -plate, &c. The damages are es- 


Ireland. 
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timated at 12001. Several engines arriy,, 
but too late to save the chapel. ~ 

Births.) At Monasierévan, the Jady ,, 
the Rev. C. Moore, of a daughter _., 
Dablin, the Countess of Longlord, of g >, 
—At Hollymount House, Mayo, the lady of 
Thomas Spencer Lindsey, esq. of a daug), 
ter.—At Rochelle, near Cork, the lady ¢ 
William Charles Calew, esq. of a son, 

Married.] Tne Rev. Wm. Cleaver, eldey 
son of the Archbishop of Dublin, to Mary 
second daughter of Sir Digby Mackwor 
bart.—At Rathdowney, Queen’s Count 
Capt. Rankin, to Sarah Elizabeth, opi, 
daughter of the Rev. Marcus Monk, Char. 
lain to his Royal Highness the Prince Re. 
gent.—Kichard Smyth Condon, esq, ¢f 
Kilscannel-house, County of Limerick, i 
Mary, second daughter of Major L. Sap. 
ders, of Kilcarron, Queen's County.—\ar. 
well Percy, .esq. of Crawduff, near Dow- 
patrick, to Susannah, youngest daughter of 
Mr. John M. Bride, ef Moneyland.—Joby 
Barber, jun. esq. of Plantation, Lisburn, to 
Eliza Sarah, only daughter of Joseph Nich- 
olson, esq. of Seafield Kilkee]. 

Died.) Sir Roger Palmer, bart. of Bally- 
shannon.—At Crumblin, Mr. Abraham 
Muirhead, 110.—-AtArdmore, Jahn Geddes, 
esq.—At Dublin, Richard Deace, esq. sur- 
geon and professor of anatemy.—IJn Tralee, 
John Busteed, esq.—1n Clonmel, E. Kelle, 
esq. lieut. D. G. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


~~ 

The Letter of Veritas has been received ; but'to notice the calumnies to: which he adverts 
against the character of the late M.G. Lewis, Esq, would be, in some degree, to adm: 
that they had emanated from a source sufficiently respectable to entitle them toa serious 
reflection. We would, therefore, suggest that they be suffered to die in the unwholesome 
page which gave themexistence, as carrying with them abundant evidence of their atrocity, 
to. render them self-subverted, andas having proceeded from too despicable a quarter 10 
merit contradiction or animadversion. 

The observations contained in the letter from Godshill have been anticipated by several 
ofthedaily prints. We are already in possession of an able refutation of W. Jenkins 
ebjections to the Newtonian System, which will appear next month. 

he “Narcissus,” who has written two copies of verses on the perusal-of his own “ soli 
andenticing lays,’ will meet with no “ Echo”’ in the pages of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Our Gawbrian friend, T.:R. has.our thanks : occasional notices, similar to those be 
has forwarded, will be acceptable. 

A. R.—Philo-graphicus-—-L.—B. W.---S,---P.---in our next. 

We have received several poetical pieces of real excellence, which shall be attended 
as. ily as our limits will it. Theverses of J.P. K. have much merit; they may 
probably be inserted in a future Number ; if not be has our best wishes. 

‘Itis.quite impossible for us to comply «with such requests as those preferred in the 
letter from Dunbar. We find our time sufficiently occupied, without transcribing fsom 
published works for the benefit of our correspondents. 

The manuscriptof “ Night” -has been unfortunately mislaid, it is, however, recovered, 
and will certainly appear next month. 

We thank ons friend at Leeds, but-we do natwish to break a spear with so contemptble 
an antagonis ; 

_ Weare under the met? ry until our next publication, W.C.’s observ4 
tions:on Sir John Leicester's.splendid gallery of paintings, and on the superb collection 
Turner's drawings, on view, by tickets, atthe house.of Walter Fawkes, Esq. of Farnley. 

Among other articles unavoidably-pestponed ‘for want of room, are, a Memoir of the 
late Mr. Blagdon- --Observations:on Ca ’s Specimens of British Poets, and Remarl 
on Mr. Mudie’s grand series of National Medals. 





J. Gillet, Printer, Crown Court, Fleet Street, London. 





